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The,Reorgaiized 
Or Netional Association 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has gone on record that 
hereafter its affairs will be administered, 
generally speaking, by a secretary-man- 
ager to be selected by the new president, 
John H. Kirby. 


The new plan of the National is hypoth- 
ecated on the so-called Hazen resolution, 
which was offered by E. B. Hazen, of 
Portland, Ore., as embodying the views 
of the lumbermen of the west Coast, and 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
association. The Hazen resolution is 
given below. 


The by-laws of the National had to be 
reformed in order that they might prop- 
erly express the new purpose. The 
directors met Wednesday evening, May 
22, at which time they held what became 
practically an all night session. A new 
set of by-laws was adopted. The by- 
laws thus adopted have been turned 
over to Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, for the purpose of having 
the by-laws of the association co-ordi- 
nated. 


In the course of the next ten days the 
new by-laws will be in print and ready 
for distribution to the various regional 
organizations. 





JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX. 


President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 

















Organization and Amendment of By-Laws 


To be of the highest usefulness this association must have universal 
confidence that its policies and administration are based on fact and 
principle, truly mutual and truly national, with every safeguard 
against the influence of sectional or other selfish interests. 


While capable when this shall be needed of determining represen- 
tative current sentiment and majorities, it should, nevertheless, be 
capable also of standing above all other agencies as expert, neutral 
and judicial authority on forest and lumber affairs. 


To this end we recommend that there be imposed upon an em- 
ployed secretary-manager the duty and responsibility of such man- 
agement as has been indicated above, assisted by such legal counsel 
or other experts as may be from time to time required and who 
shall also, within their activities, be held responsible for investigation 
and consideration of the industry as a whole. 


Nothing herein shall deprive the directors or president of the asso- 
ciation of their constitutional authority or be construed to discourage 
the creation and interest of special committees to investigate, report, or 
advise upon special subjects, the intent being to make these of full 
usefulness, while not superior to the elected or employed officials with 


whom the permanent responsibility for policy and administration lies. 


Further to clarify the relations above discussed we recommend that 
Section 22 of the By-Laws, amended last June to require monthly 
meetings of the Executive Committee, be restored to its original form 
not requiring stated times of meeting. The Executive Committee 
will thus be relieved of meeting except when its action in intervals be- 
tween directors’ meetings is actually required to deal with emergencies 
of administration. 


Also that a new section be added to the By-Laws dealing with 
standing committees, other than executive, to the effect that they shall 
report recommendations for all proposed measures, projects and ex- 
penditures on behalf of the association to “the quarterly meetings of 
the directors for approval, and, in the event of proposed modification 
between directors’ meetings, to the acting manager of the association 
for his approval of consistency with the administration for which he is 
generally responsible during such intervals, and to the executive com- 
mittee for decision by mail or telegraph vote, or by conference, as its 
chairman may deem best. 


That the Executive Committee shall consist of seven members and 
that five votes shall be required to support its decisions. 
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alifornia White 
ine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute) 


is welcomed by carpenters and 
woodworkers in all branches 
of the factory trade. 
fibre makes it exceptionally 
easy to work and easy on tools 
and when nailed into place it 
stays put. These qualities make 
it naturally adapted to the 
varied needs of 
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Retail Dealers and Factory Buyers ‘ 


Whatever your requirements may be in yard stock or factory lumber, you 


are justified in expecting us to be able to supply you promptly. 


A timely suggestion now for retail dealers is a trial order for our high grade 


BEVEL SIDING AND LATH 
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that stock 
can be 
milled. 











TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


time. 


40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x10——10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 














the industry and the reasons back of 
them. A book that should be in every 
lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. 
Cloth bound—154 pages with 23 dia- 
grams and 12 important statistical 
tables. Price $2, postpaid. 
The Practical Lumberman. Short 
methods of figuring lumber, octagon 
spars, logs; specifications and lum- 
ber carrying capacity of vessels and 
a great deal of other information ap- 
plying to the lumber business of the 
Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Climax Tally Book. For hardwood 

lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 
44%x8% inches. Finger straps to hold 
book open when tallying. One copy 
$1, six $5, twelve $10. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. Reduces 

to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs. Morocco 
$3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary. Shows the 

cost of any number of feet of lumber 
between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath 
and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. 
In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Buy them mixed with other yard stock items. 
Write today for delivered prices and grading rules. 
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Manutacurersot | Weed Lumber Company [ mosuiscturersos 
e . te 
Weed Quality Weed. Calif B Weed Quality : 
Sash and Doors eed, Ualltornia Sash and Doors = 
WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 
a : 
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enomimee 
Reservation Oc " Handy 
paras a tie Lumbermen 
e . Published and Sold by 
A new list of Specials :— : 
- P American Lumberman — 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. ui eee ee 
6 he O izati f the Lumber In- clence o rganization an usiness 
100 M ft. 2x 10’ No. 1 Hemlock. ae Wilson Compton, Ph.D. Development. By R. J. Frank. A ¢ 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock (ately Jnstructor of Hiconomics a caer ea ee ae Sone a ee 1 
‘i . ‘i artmou ‘Yollege and now o e In- "0 ’ é é . a € a- 
75M ft 2x6—16’ No 1 Hemlock. Yostigating Staff of the Federal Trade tion ne Oe = cor- 
$ 5 Commission. It represents the most porations, wit special reference to 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. thorough — a age or —— of approved i — coe for ene ‘ 
e lumber business thus far ur - nancing of modern business enter- 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. akon by a competent Sesuameink. he prises. Morocco, $2.75. : 
not a compilatior f theories, but , i 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. deals with the hard ‘facts pa ey rs The Coaller’s Actuary. For retail 


lumber dealers who handle coal. 
Tables show the amount of any quan- 
tity of coal from five pounds to 1,100 
tons at prices from 25c to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In 
cloth $2.75, leather $3.25, postpaid. 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen. By 

Austin Cary. Treats of land survey- 
ing, forest maps, log and wood meas- 
urements, timber estimating etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


Realm of the Retailer. The best of 
Met L. Saley’s writings put into per- 
manent form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity 

Shop. A reference work containing 
hundreds of practical questions about 
the lumber business with full and ap- 
propriate answers, which, in many 
a embody illustrations. $2, post- 
paid, 


In Forest Land. The humor, senti- 

ment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by ‘‘The Lumber- 
man Poet.” $1.25. 


The Cost of Growing Timber. By RB. 

S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. An 
interesting exposition of facts and fig- 
ures. Twenty-five cents. 
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A ‘*practicaL builder’’ in a recent issue of the Archi- 
tect and Contract Reporter describes dry-rot as ‘‘a de- 
composition of wood by its own internal juices which 
have become vitiated for want of a free circulation of 
air.’? This writer apparently has no conception of the 
relation of fungous activities to dry-rot, and yet the 
article is quoted in a recent issue of the American Archi- 
tect in spite of all of the scientific matter which has been 
published upon this subject. 





AN EDITORIAL in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post dealing with the advance cost of various commodities 
since the outbreak of the European war in 1914 closes 
with the statement that ‘‘lumber and building materials 
have gone up least of any of the big groups of com- 
modities.’’ While this facet is of course well known to 
everyone in the trade the wide publicity thus given it by 
special editorial comment in a journal of national circula- 
tion ought to have some effect toward counteracting the 
erroneous notion that it is a poor time, because of ‘‘ high 
prices of lumber,’’ to proceed with the construction of 
buildings and other improvements of a necessary char- 
acter, 


A Notable Meeting Characterized by 
Good Fellowship 


The mass meeting of lumber manufacturers in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week was a notable event in the 
history of the industry. It was characterized by a feeling 
of good fellowship and a desire to get together on the im- 
portant problems that confront the lumber trade. 

In his own delightful and breezy way W. H. Sullivan, 
of Bogalusa, La., chairman of the War Service Commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
presided. There is something infectious and contagious 
in the way Mr. Sullivan puts a proposition. He demon- 





strated his ability as an ideal presiding officer; his voice 
carried with it a suggestion that something unusually 
good was about to be presented each time, and the best 
part of it was that he always did have something good 
on the program. He had seen to that in advance. One 
lumberman was heard to remark that never before had he 
attended a meeting where a chairman could declare an 
adjournment for ten minutes after a long session and 
then have all the members present in the room again when 
the assemblage was called to order ten minutes later, but 
that happened twice Wednesday afternoon while Mr. 
Sullivan was presiding. 

The meetings of lumbermen in Chicago this week dem- 
onstrated what can be accomplished in harmonizing hon- 
est differences when the task is approached in the proper 
way, and as a harmonizer, a dispenser of good feeling and 
a diplomatic presiding officer Mr, Sullivan has few supe- 
riors. 





Lumber Industry Recognizes Value of 
Forest Products Laboratory 


A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offered the 
suggestion that the lumber industry should recognize and 
appreciate the value to it and to the people of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, and should urge upon Congress 
the necessity for more liberal appropriations for its sup- 
port in order that it might attain to the full measure of 
its usefulness. It is gratifying to note that the lumber 
industry has taken cognizance of this suggestion and thru 
resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago this week 
has requested the national legislature to provide more 
liberally for this branch of the United States Forest 
Service that is doing such an important work for the 
Government and for the industry. Individual lumbermen 
now should follow up these resolutions by taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity offered to present the mat- 
ter to their congressmen or senators and urge that the 
Forest Service be put on the same basis in the annual 
budget as other branches of the Government in order that 
the laboratory may carry on its work of experimentation 
without necessity or fear of interruption thru a lack of 
sufficient funds. 

The tremendous demands now being made upon the 
forest resources of the country make the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of even greater usefulness 
and the lumber industry should utilize its services to the 
fullest extent. 


Lumbermen Are Taking 
Care of Their Own 


One of the most striking recent lumber convention in- 
cidents was that of Tuesday last at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago when the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in the routine work of adopting its resolu- 
tions, each separately, took time in endorsing the Wel- 
fare Fund for the lumbermen on special work in France 
to back it, in addition to their votes, with a goodly for- 
tune in dollars. On other occasions in the past and for 
other causes more time has been expended in raising a 
few thousand dollars than was here taken to roll up an 
aggregate of $66,700. 

The message will be a most inspiring one to our lum- 
bermen soldiers and engineers in France and will show to 
them, more than anything else, that their old friends and 
employers back home are remembering them. 

There is, however, also another significance in the in- 
cident which by no means subtracts from the one just 
stated. Most of the men present were wearing the Lib- 
erty Bond and Red Cross buttons and undoubtedly the 
others were entitled to wear them, even tho not adorned 
with them at the moment. They have responded liberally 
to all the other war calls that have come to them. Then, 
when it appeared that lumbermen abroad were in many 
cases working at remote points where the huts of the 
Y. M. C. A. were not conveniently accessible, the lumber- 
men turned in and established a little lumbermen’s 
Y. M. C. A. movement of their own, under the name of 
the Lumbermen’s Welfare Fund. 

These are the facts, and the second significance that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN attaches to them is 
that we are beginning to learn how to give. The more 
we do of it, the easier it comes to us. The Third 
Liberty Loan was raised more easily than the first or 
the second, and the fourth when it comes will find us 
ready. America has not yet more than begun to pour 
out its blood and treasure, to call upon its resources of 
science and genius and organization. 

The final thought and one that applies to all industries 
and pectliarly so to the lumber industry is that if the 
war is not terminated before we have had a fair share of 
the fighting, when it does end we will be more wonder- 





fully equipped than ever before for the pursuits of peace. 
When war is dead, mankind will better have learned the 
secrets and value of life. 





Supreme Court Affirms Famous Mitchell 
Timber Decision 


The Supreme Court decision in the Mitchell Bros. 
case reaffirming the lower courts is of special interest 
and value to the lumber industry at this time. This de- 
cision in effect is that the legal value of timber is its 
current market value and that to the extent of that value 
timber is capital investment and not income. This ac- 
crued value of timber, on conversion into lumber, there- 
fore represents merely a conversion of capital and not 
current profit of lumber manufacture to be taxed under 
income tax laws, 

This decision has two important applications in addi- 
tion to the issues originally in the case. The Govern- 
ment has contended that the principles of the Mitchell 
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case did not apply as to excess profits and, while that issue 
is not determined, the Supreme Court decision in the 
Mitchell case will undoubtedly have its weight in the de- 
cision of the other matter. 

In figuring the cost of lumber in order to establish the 
price the economists of the Federal Trade Commission 
have insisted on including timber at original cost. There 
has been the substance of reason in their position because 
there is an actual distinction between cost and value. 
What they have been trying to do is to determine the 
cost of producing lumber and then to establish the value 
of the product with that as a basis. 

This theory is very excellent if the cost of the timber is 
a current cost. If, however, it is a cost that is some 
years old and having no relation to what such timber 
would have cost had it been recently purchased it can be 
seen that their economic theory is weak, and the Mitchell 


decision will tend still further to weaken it. Profit on 
timber investments and profit on lumber manufacture are 
two entirely distinct things, and it is hoped that the 
Supreme Court in this decision will have assisted some of 
the other branches of the Government to clear thinking 
upon this subject. 

To state the point more specifically, timber which on 
Jan. 1, 1917, has an actual market value of $8 a thousand 
feet is, according to this decision, a part of the owner’s 
capital in that valution. Now comes the Federal Trade 
Commission and says that if that timber is manufactured 
into lumber in 1917 it must be taken into the cost of lum- 
ber at $4, because that is its cost of purchase some years 
previously plus the actual cost of carrying it. If this 
be true, what has become of the other $4 which the 
Supreme Court declares had already become a part of the 
owner’s capital before 1917? Will the commissioner’s 


economists get around this by figuring as follows: 
““Stumpage cost $4, lumber conversion cost $18, total 
lumber cost $22, manufacturing profit $3, timber profit 
$4, selling price $29?’’ That will make trouble again, 
because it will show in current year’s operations a timber 
profit of $4, which is fictitious, because it was already in 
the owner’s possession as capital according to the 
Supreme Court decision. Nor does it make the slightest 
difference whether the owner still carries the timber on 
his books at $4 or has corrected it to $8, for so the court 
in this decision explicity states in language somewhat 
different, but no less explicit, than was used by the lower 
court. 

The complete text of the decision will be found on 
page 57, and we imagine that timber owners will need no 
advice to read it carefully, as its importance will be 
recognized. 








The sixteenth annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, full report of which appears in this issue of the American 
LUMBERMAN, was an epoch making event in the history of the lumber in- 
dustry and was the most important gathering of lumbermen that has 
ever assembled in the United States. 

Because of the unusually important place it has occupied and continues 
to occupy in the war program of the United States, because without its 
product and the efforts of the men in this industry the Government could 
not have accomplished many of the things that have been accomplished, 
the lumber industry is more prominently before the people than has ever 
before been the case. 

War activities and the necessity of subordinating practically everything 
else to the one great task of helping to win the war have brought the in- 
dustry face to face with problems of the deepest import, upon the success- 
ful solution of which will depend the very life of the lumber business. 

That this situation is fully realized by members of the industry was 
shown in the large attendance at the meetings in Chicago this week and 
the fact that even tho their personal attention to their business is 
needed to a greater degree now than ever before men prominent in the 
trade were willing to give four days of their time to a continuous dis- 
cussion of the vital problems with which they are confronted in an effort 
to meet these problems successfully and perpetuate as far as possible 
the commanding position that the lumber industry holds in the economies 
of the country. 

This annual meeting has been remarkable for a number of things, and 
from it will come results that are calculated to place the industry on a 
footing second to none in importance and surpassed perhaps only by the 
steel industry in effective organization and co-ordination. 

First and foremost in its accomplishments was the development of a 
spirit of complete harmony among the varied interests and smoothing out 
of differences that had existed between some of the leaders of the industry 
individually and between various sections of the industry. In this respect 
the meeting was a veritable love feast. 

In the midst of discussions of the gravest economic import there was 
developed an incident that proved that the great heart of the lumber in- 
dustry beats in sympathy with love for the men across the sea who, with- 
out the glamour, the romance and the excitement of the actual fighting 
lines, are daily laboring to provide the lumber and timber without which 
battles could not successfully be fought—the members of the forestry 
regiments whose personnel came from the ranks of lumbermen and for- 
esters in the United States. 

Full discussion was given to problems on which there was a marked 
difference of opinion, but at no time were the discussions marked by 
“ancor and always there was apparent a desire to compromise the dif- 
ferences and weld the industry into a co-ordinated whole that would 
present a solid front in every undertaking, whether opposing action that 
would be detrimental to the industry or throwing its entire resources 
into the work of assisting the Government to win the war. 

That the National association has not heretofore measured up to its full 
opportunities in benefiting the industry no one can deny. This condition 
has been recognized, and the best talent in the industry has devoted much 
thought and attention to the matter of dissipating the clouds, composing 
the differences and placing the organization in its rightful place. These 
thoughts and efforts were crystallized at the meeting in Chicago this 
week, and now, with a clear cut, well defined policy that promises some- 
thing of real and lasting benefit to the entire industry, with the pledged 
co-operation and hearty support of every branch of the lumber manu- 
facturing trade, with a plan that will provide ample funds and assure 
their utilization in the most effective way, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the seventeenth year of its existence enters upon 
a new era that will bring it quickly to its full stature and make it a 
powerful, effective force for the lumber industry and a bulwark to the 
nation in its time of need. 

In all that was said and done at this meeting patriotism was paramount 
and there was in evidence a grim determination to go to all proper lengths 
in the defense of the rights and the prosperity of the industry, but always, 
without hesitation or equivocation, a readiness to give its all in defense 
of the country. 

Some changes were made in the plan of organization that will bring 
it into harmony with the true conception of the proper functions of a 
national association. These changes were not made hastily but were the 
result of full discussion and mature deliberation. 

Apparent at this meeting was a unanimous desire among the members 
of the trade for a more thoro knowledge of the costs of doing business. 
That there has come a general recognition of the importance of knowing 
costs was clearly evident from the discussions that occurred and the 
papers that were presented. As never before, the trade has been im- 





An Inspirational Meeting That Has Made History 





pressed with the fact that in order to determine what is a fair profit costs 
must first be known. 

Statistics presented in some of the addresses and reports indicated 
that there is now a better understanding than ever before of those things 
that properly enter into a compilation of costs and that a more compre- 
hensive and uniform accounting system is being adopted, and it is safe 
to say that the lumbermen truly have profited by the advice of the Federal 
Trade Commission and that of their own leaders who have compiled the 
figures covering a wide range of operation and put those figures in such 
shape that even a layman can understand them. This is a real acecomplish- 
ment that is bound to reflect to the general good of the industry. 

One of the big questions was one that is in the air on every side—what 
is the Government going to do about fixing prices to the general public? 
Lumber manufacturers are firm and sincere in their belief that the 
prices they are now receiving for material being furnished to the Govern- 
ment are not so high as they should be in order to show a reasonable 
profit and that there is a range of from $5 to $12 a thousand between the 
current market price for lumber and the price at which it is being sup- 
plied to the Government, which makes it all the more apparent that there 
is a vital need of showing the Government the constantly advancing costs 
of producing lumber. 

Notwithstanding the lumbermen feel that a grave injustice would be 
done to the industry if prices to the public were fixed, every speaker in 
his address and every delegate by his vote made it plain that if the Gov- 
ernment needed anything or everything they had to win this war the 
Government was welcome to take it. With one voice and with an earnest- 
ness that proved that it came from the heart the lumbermen indicated 
their intention to continue in every way to lend their wholehearted sup- 
port to the Government. ‘Those in attendance at this meeting will take 
this message home that will tend for a new and better relationship, a 
true brotherly spirit of co-operation, helpful alike to the industry and to 
the country. 

That the lumbermen are proud, and justly so, of their record of furnish- 
ing lumber for cantonments, for ships and for airplanes was apparent 
when were given the figures that brought home more clearly than ever 
before the knowledge of the splendid achievement of the lumber industry 
in this direction. No other industry has responded so quickly and so 
rapidly to the demands of the Government arising from the war as has 
the lumber industry. 

The mingling of all these men from all sections of the country who 
came right from their mills where they had been getting out Government 
orders while at the same time, insofar as transportation facilities would 
permit, supplying the domestic trade, each interested in his own problem 
but also eager to hear of his brother’s welfare, brought out a spirit of fel- 
lowship that was sweet in its freshness and an inspiration for closer co- 
operation. 

In the choice by representatives of the executive who is to pilot the 
organization thru the first year of its revitalized existence the in- 
dustry has cause for congratulation. 

Upon developments during the next year will depend very largely the 
future of the lumber industry in America. 

There never has been a time when organization of the proper kind 
was more vital to the industry. 

Many men in the lumber industry are qualified by experience, by 
knowledge and by natural ability to perform successfully the functions 
of president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but 
none more so than the man who was made the unanimous choice of the di- 
rectors for this important position, John Henry Kirby, founder and pres- 
ident of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., now serving the Gov- 
ernment as timber administrator for the South for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Virile, strong, an authority on both political and industrial 
economies, versed in the arts of statesmanship, a practical lumberman of 
many years’ experience and possessing the esteem and confidence of the 
lumber trade to a marked degree, as president of the association Mr. 
Kirby will be able, if it is within the power of any man so to do, to pilot 
the industry successfully thru the shoals and land it safely in the 
haven of prosperity, at the same time making it a vital factor in the war 
program and a necessity to the welfare of the people. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates Mr. Kirby upon being the 
recipient of this mark of confidence of the members of a great industry 
and congratulates the industry upon the wisdom of its choice of an ex- 
ecutive head for its national association. 

The day of a better and broader lumber business is close at hand. ‘The 
stamp of Governmental approval is upon work well done. The confidence 
of all the people will be secured and held by just such broad dealings and 
clear understandings as were developed at the meeting in Chicago this 
week, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MANUFACTURE OF EXCELSIOR 

I have become somewhat interested of late in the manufac- 
ture of excelsior. Having no general knowledge of the sub- 
ject would thank you for any information regarding its pro- 
duction and distribution.—INquIry No. 88. 

[This inquiry comes from Montana. Wood for ex- 
eelsior is cut in the form of bolts 16 or 18 inches long 
and after being peeled and carefully dried is placed 
upright in a machine having a reciprocating block carry- 
ing two cutting devices, One of these is a steel comb 
that cuts a chain of slits in the face of the block, and this 
is followed by the knife that shaves off the face of the 
block at a determined depth, thus releasing the fibres of 
excelsior. The block is driven up and down by a crank 
arm movement and the bolt from which the excelsior is 


being cut of course feeds forward with each successive , 


stroke. In another form of machine the design is hori- 
zontal instead of vertical. 

The wood chiefly used for the manufacture of excelsior 
in the West is cottonwood. Excelsior is largely used for 
packing, altho the better qualities and finer sizes are 
used to some extent for upholstery and for the stuffing 
of cheap mattresses, usually with a surface facing of 
some better material.—EbITor. | 


USE OF SHAVINGS IN GAS MANUFACTURE 


I am very glad to express a sincere appreciation of the 
thoro manner in which you handled our recent inquiry about 
coarse softwood shavings, planer chips or gougings and will 
be greatly interested in the replies you receive from your 
readers, 

For your further information, this material is used by gas 
companies in the preparation of purifying material, with 
rusted iron borings (or ferric oxide), which have an affinity 
for sulphur. 

Coal gas is produced by the carbonization or distillation of 
high-volatile low-sulphur bituminous coal in air tight clay or 
silica retorts subjected to heats varying in excess of 2,000°. 
The gas leaves the retort in the shape of dense black smoke 
from which the tar and ammonia are removed and the excess 
heat reduced by forcing the smoke thru condensers, washers, 
scrubbers and tar extractors. The last piece of apparatus 
thru which the gas passes before it reaches the tank, or holder, 
in which it is stored and kept in readiness for the demands 
of consumers, is the purifying box, in which on a series of 
trays a mixture of ferric oxide and coarse shavings is carried. 
The shavings are used to hold the oxide, the combination being 
a substance thru which gas passes freely. By this process the 
sulphur in the coal is removed from the gas and the finished 
product made ready for domestic and industrial purposes. 
From this you will readily see why coarse shavings are neces- 
sary and sawdust could not be used. This purifying material, 
especially on the lower trays, will become foul in from a week 
to a month and must be removed and spread out on the ground 
for revivification thru contact with the oxygen in the atmos 
phere. A bath of purifying material can in this manner be 
used several times. 

There is a constant demand for shavings, altho ground corn 
cobs and some Other materials have been successfully intro- 
duced within the last few years. 

I am glad to give you the foregoing and hope it will serve 
as additional enlightenment on the subject.——INquiry No. 96. 





[In the issue of May 18 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an inquiry for shavings for use in gas plants 
located mostly in Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and asking for suitable sources of supply 
from mills in those States. 

The letter quoted explains more fully just what use 
is made of these shavings in the manufacture of gas. 
The writer, however, in saying that sawdust could not 
be used undoubtedly has ordinary short sawdust in 
mind and is probably not particularly acquainted with 
the long, stringy sawdust which is produced in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles. It is quite likely 
that this would answer nearly as well as planer or other 
shavings. 

As the inquiry is from a large public utilities com- 
pany operating a large number of gas plants over a 
wide territory it is an important one and would repre- 
sent quite a volume of consumption for this material.— 
EDITOR. | 


UTILIZING LOW GRADE TIMBER 


We wrote you March 11 relative to thin box material and 
received your kind reply of March 19, which arrived during 
my absence from town, and pressing matters have occupied 
our entire time since my return and hence our late reply in 
acknowledging same, 

We have heard from some few people relative to the matter 
following your publication relative to our inquiry. We have 
followed these all up with letters and called on one firm whom 
you referred to in your letter of March 19. 

We find help so scarce owing to the excessively heavy draft 
for war service in this section that we hardly see our way 
clear to do anything for the present, especially as a much 
larger draft is coming, which I fear will prevent our going 
ahead.—INquiry No. 107. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time since handled 
an inquiry from this New York State concern regarding 
the utilization of low grade timber for the manufacture 
of box lumber and crating. The above letter conveys 
information as to the labor situation which appears of 
sufficient interest to publish—Eprror. | 


OSAGE ORANGE OFFERED 

Could you put me in touch with parties who purchase osage 
orange wood (Bois d’arc) for dye purposes? As I am a regu- 
lar reader of your valuable paper I note that there is quite 
a demand for this wood.—INQuIRY No. 105. 

|The above inquiry comes from Patterson, La. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published the list in question in 
April and here repeats it. These concerns either actively 
manufacture osage orange dye or have the matter under 
consideration : 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., 81 Broadway, New York City. 

Bothamley Chemical Color & Extract Co., 366 Washington 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

John H. Heald & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Obex Laboratories, Marietta, Ohio. 

Osage orange is also in considerable request for other 
purposes, including fence posts, vehicle wheel stock ete., 
and has been recommended by the Forest Products Lab- 


oratory as a suitable substitute for locust in the manu- 
facture of treenails for wooden ship building—Eprtor.] 


POPLAR LOGS OFFERED 
Will you please advise where poplar logs can be disposed of 
near this location ?—Inquiry No. 110. 
[This inquiry comes from Willard, N. C., and the wood 
referred to undoubtedly yellow poplar. The address of 
the inquirer will be supplied upon request—Eprror.] 





IDENTIFICATION OF TAMARACK 
Will you kindly advise if “tamarack” is not generally 
classed and known as American larch, and does it not bear a 


close relation to what is commercially known as‘western ridge 
pole pine? 


Our data covering this branch of the pine family are not 
extensive, hence we must resort to you.—INnquiry No, 52. 

[The above inquiry comes from the lumber department 
of a traffic bureau. There are three true tamaracks in 
the United States, all belonging to the larch family, but 
the eastern tamarack is better known than the two, which 
occur in the Northwest, and it furnishes nearly all the 
commercial lumber that is practically all produced in 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. The noble fir of 
the Pacific coast is sometimes marketed as larch, which 
is an incorrect use of the name. The Indian name for 
eastern tamarack was hackmatack and this name is locally 
still considerably used. The eastern tree was called Amer- 
ican larch by Michaux, an early French botanist, in order 
to distinguish it from the European larch. 

The tree is no relation at all of the lodgepole pine of 
the West, which is evidently the tree which this inquirer 
intended to refer to. Lodgepole pine belongs to the pine 
tamily, while tamarack does not.—Eb1Tor. } 





INFORMATION ABOUT CHARCOAL 

We are interested in the manufacturing and marketing of 
charcoal and would appreciate it very much if you would fur- 
nish us what data you have of the manufacturing and the pos- 
sible market for this material.—Inquiry No. 104, 

[The above inquiry comes from a West Virginia lum- 
ber company. Charcoal is manufactured by the old 
fashion open kiln method, in which charcoal is the only 
commercial product, and it is also a product of modern 
methods of wood distillation that produce wood alcohol 
and acetate of lime in addition to the charcoal. 

There is an excellent market at present for the other 
wood chemical products, but the problem of disposal of 
the charcoal is in many instances somewhat difficult, as 
it is not used so extensively as formerly in the smelting 
of iron, other processes having largely replaced the old 
Swedish charcoal iron process. West Virginia is so fa- 
vorably located with respect to the East that it might 
be possible upon inquiry to develop a fairly remunerative 
market for charcoal, and the only way to test this is by 
a systematic market investigation —EDITor. | 





NECESSARY HOUSE BUILDING NOT TABOOED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Senator Calder of New 
York had read into the Congressional Record the follow- 
ing letter from Secretary of the Treasury MeAdoo, in 
criticism of a statement the senator made during consid- 
eration of the housing bill: 


Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Calder: From the proceedings of the Senate 
of May 9, 1918, Congressional Record, page 6755, you are 
quoted as saying: 


“At no time in the history of New York have we needed 
more than at present new buildings for people to live in. We 
are prevented from having them to some extent because of the 
attitude of the Treasury Department in advising the banks 
and mortgage companies against loaning money upon mort- 
gages on real estate. If the Treasury Department changed 
its attitude the money could be obtained, new building would 
be encouraged, and we might then be able to help the housing 
problem we are facing here.” 

This statement is so wholly without foundation that I am 
amazed that you would make it. The Treasury Department 
has at no time taken any such attitude, nor has it ever ad- 
vised banks or mortgage companies against loaning money 
upon mortgages on real estate. 

I have advised against the construction of unnecessary 
buildings during the period of the war, but I have laid em- 
san upon unnecessary building. I have stated publicly 

at— 

“Where it is a question of need—be it on account of sani- 
tary conditions or because without such new construction 
other operations essential at this time for the welfare of the 
country would suffer—there is no doubt that the work should 
be undertaken. This applies equally to construction work in 
cities and towns and in farming districts.” (See my letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a copy of which is attached.) 

In a letter to Mr. Gompers dated March 15, 1918, in reply 
to a resolution adopted by the Building Trades Council of San 
Francisco, I said: 

“Building operations which are not required to protect the 
health or provide for the comfortable needs of our people or 
to supply facilities necessary for the proper conduct of busi- 
hess essential to the successful prosecution of the war should 
be postponed.” 

I enclose a copy of that letter also. 

The attitude of the Treasury Department has been that 
capital which is needed during the period of the war should 
hot be employed in the construction of unnecessary buildings 
at this time. But there has never been any suggestion that 
buildings actually needed for the health and protection of the 
civil population or for the conduct of essential business of 
the country should not be constructed during the period of the 
war, 

I hope that you will correct your erroneous statement by 
the inclusion of this letter in the proceedings of the Senate. 

Faithfully yours, W. G. McApoo, 


The New York senator then made this statement: 


Mr. President, when I made the statement referred to in 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury just read I be- 
lieved I was stating the case accurately. Evidently that was 
the impression also of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
suilding Trades Council of San Francisco when they com- 
plained of the action of the Treasury Department on the ques- 
tion of constructing buildings thruout the country. 

Early in this year the Secretary of the Treasury or the De- 
Partment of the Treasury. issued a bulletin having to do with 


the construction of new buildings. Subsequently the Federal 
Reserve Board issued a statement on the same subject. As I 
have been deeply interested in this matter, realizing the effect 
of these two statements, I called upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury and, in his absence, called upon a member of the 
Wederal Reserve Board. I received the impression there that 
it was the purpose of the Treasury Department and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to stop, as far as it was within their 
power so to do, the construction of all new buildings. The 
bulletins I have referred to evidently had the effect that I 
stated when I addressed the Senate on the housing problem. 

Mr. President, these bulletins undoubtedly reached the 
banks and mortgage companies of the country, if not directly 
thru the Treasury Department at least by these institutions 
reading them in the financial newspapers of the country. I 
know of my own knowledge that many institutions usually 
loaning money on real estate mortgages have stopped loaning 
money on mortgages of that character, because of their belief 
that the Treasury Department proposed discouraging such 
mortgages, 

In connection with the same subject, Mr. President, on Fri- 
day of last week a committee representing the building mate- 
rial dealers of Greater New York called upon the War In- 
dustries Board and was there advised that it was the purpose 
of that board in the course of a few days to promulgate an 
order stopping building construction of every sort in the city 
of New York. When that committee informed me of this fact, 
naturally I was dumbfounded at the suggestion, but it was in 
line with the information [ had obtained, and I believed I had 
obtained accurately, from the position of the Treasury De- 
partment, 

Subsequently, I called upon Mr. Baruch, of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and was glad to receive the assurance from him 
that it was not the intention of the board to issue any such 
drastic order, altho one of the men in his office had a few 
days previously so informed the committee interested in the 
subject. 

In connection with the same matter, I have a telegram from 
a prominent builder in New York City, which was sent to me 
on May 14, in which he says: 

“New York, May 14, 1918. 
“SENATOR CALDER, 
“Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“May we commend you on your excellent presentation yes 
terday before the War Industries Board on necessity of per- 
mitting building operations in New York City? Last October 
census taken by tenement department showed 1 percent va- 
cancies in new-law houses. Ex-Commissioner Murphy stated 
we required 200,000 apartments to meet increased population. 

“Prep F. Frencu Co.” 


Mr. President, I have been much interested in this subject, 
and very anxious that no steps should be taken here at Wash- 
ington which would close down the building industry of the 
country. Senators may recall that when the housing bill was 
up the other day I pointed out that the building operations 
this year in the United States would be less than $300,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,500,000,000 in the year 1916, and 
that, in that year it was less than normal. On the very day 
that I discussed the housing bill I addressed a communication 
to the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. William 
P. G. Harding, which I ask to have the secretary read. 


“Hon. WILLIAM P. G. HARDING, “May 8, 1918. 
“Governor Federal Reserve Board, 
“Treasury Department. 


“My Dear Gov. Harding: I am addressing you as the 
governor of the Federal Reserve System, and also as a mem- 
ber of the War Finance Corporation, in relation to the build- 
ing operations of the country. I know that the Federal Re- 


serve Board has given some consideration to this subject and 
has issued several bulletins dealing with it. 

“T have been much concerned over the fact that the building 
operations in the country, aggregating $1,500,000,000 in the 
year 1916, which was below the average, will this year fall to 
less than $300,000,000—private construction. The result of 
this will be that, as already indicated in the larger cities of 
the country, we are going to be exceedingly short of housing 
facilities. 

“The Government is taking up this subject in so far as it 
applies to people employed directly on Government work, but 
unless some further relief comes we will face a serious situ- 
ation next spring. For that reason I would be glad if the 
Federal Reserve Board and the War Finance Corporation will 
take under advisement the question of whether it would not 
be best to encourage the construction of some new buildings. 
particularly homes. My opinion is that the situation will 
be difficult in a short time, and we ought to get ready for it. 

“Inquiry in New York indicates that the banks and mort- 
gage companies are not loaning any money on building opera- 
tions and very little on real estate mortgages. ‘This situation 
would change if there was some encouragement from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the War Finance Corporation. 

“T would be glad to drop in and talk with you regarding 
the matter and see if something can not be done to protect 
for the future. 


“Sincerely yours, “wma. M., CaLppr.” 


Mr. Carper: I ask that a letter addressed to me by Gov. 
Harding be read, 

The PRESIDING Orricer: Without objection, the letter will 
ye read, 
The secretary read as follows: 

“FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, May 10, 1918. 

“HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


“United States Senate, Washington, D. C.” 

“My Dear Senator: I acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 8th instant, which I brought to the attention of the 
Federal Reserve Board and which I shall also bring to the 
attention of the War Finance Corporation at the first meeting 
of the directors. . 

“T would be glad to have an opportunity at any time con- 
venient to you of discussing with you steps that should be 
taken to make private building operations possible, and I 
would suggest that you also discuss this subject with the new 
Capital Issues Committee, which, I presume, will take office 
within the next few days. 


“Very truly yours, “Ww. P. G. HaRDING.” 


Mr. Cauper: Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that 
with the slightest encouragement on the part of the Govern- 
ment the great building industry of this country can proceed. 
Within a few days I have received letters from representatives 
of the brick-making industry on the Hudson River, advising 
me that they had in their brickyards over 300,000,000 bricks 
ready to'be used, and that there was no place to use them. 

Mr. Calder said he had received letters from others 
along the same line, indicating that both materials and 
men are available for building operations. 


PAPO 


WixuiAM J. Harris has resigned as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and that position has been 
taken by William B. Colver. John Franklin Fort be- 
comes vice chairman as a result of this change. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The growing influence of the Government in business 
activities is an old story, yet each week sees this influ- 
ence expanding, nonessential industries being curtailed 
or turned to the production of munitions; in other 
words, the Government control over the entire business 
fabric of the nation is steadily tightening by controll- 
ing the market. With increasing frequency the Gov- 
ernment says what shall be and what shall not be sold. 
Strictly speaking, this year so far has been distinctly 
a seller’s year and the buyers have to be content with 
getting anything that is offered, and nothing in the out- 
look portends early change except the. spreading of 
Government regulation of prices. If some members of 
an industry do not behave the entire industry is apt 
to suffer. <A good illustration of this is seen in the ac- 
tion taken this week in regard to railroad presidents. 
Some of them were recalcitrant and so they were all 
relieved from responsibility in such a way that those 
who desire to give unstinted service to the nation even 
at the loss of personal gain will be continued in service 
while the others will go out of control, The manner in 
which the Red Cross drive is progressing shows that the 
people are not out of funds as a result of the last Lib- 
erty Loan drive; in fact, nothing could be calculated to 
show better the spirit and resources of the country than 
the manner in which the last appeal is being met. The 
farmers are busy; crop prospects not only are excellent 
but they improve. General business feels the effects cf 
induction of men into military service, and this ‘vill le 
ultimately reflected in lessened production; but, broadiy 
speaking, the lessening in the labor supply will simply 
mean an enhancement in business activity. Incident 
ally, general business is learning the true value of co- 
operation, 

* * * 


While southern pine buying has not been brisk this 
week the condition is caused more by lack of stock to 
sell than by lack of inquiries. Some items are in de- 
mand and some are not, it is true, but 
the number of the former greatly pre- 
ponderates, so there are a number of 
mills that have little stock to sell 
that is needed at present. The result is that much busi- 
ness is done by telegraph and salesmen are mighty 
chary about booking orders for fear that the mill will 
not be able to fill, More than one manufacturing com- 
pany has sold a bill of lumber and then found it neces- 
sary to go out and buy it. Retailers are not buying 
heavily; they never do at this time of the year, and 
right now with the car situation good they are inclined 
to wait until the season is just a bit further advanced. 
The retailers in the cities are pretty certain that they 
will not have difficulty in getting all the lumber they 
need, while those that cater to the farm trade want 
to wait a little longer until the crop prospects can be 
forecast with greater accuracy. Large Government 
purchases are starting; the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau has received an order for 225,000,000 feet of 
car material, Other orders of large size are known to 
be in prospect and are apt to be placed at any time. 
Broadly speaking, the car situation is better, tho some 
mills complain of inability to get all the cars required. 
The labor situation causes more uneasiness than any 
thing else. Production has never been so high as 90 
percent of normal this year and lately it has been nearer 
80 percent, a condition with which the labor situation 
has much to do. With more men going into the army 
production will be maintained only by added efforts. 
Prices fluctuate up and down, but on the whole the tend- 
ency is upward, as disclosed by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN average price index that for the current week 
stands at $31.94, as compared with $31.48 for the pre- 
ceding week. For the week ended May 17 a group of 
142 mills booked orders for 71,380,122, shipped 87,165,- 
668 feet and produced 78,303,781 feet. Normal produe- 
tion is estimated at 94,716,187 feet. 


* . K 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


Demand for cypress from the retailers located in 
agricultural sections is below normal for this season 
and is almost entirely for mixed cars. Of course, a 
heavy demand is not to be expected 
at this time and manufacturers are 
entirely willing to have a respite in 
order that stocks may be rounded out and old orders 
filled. On the other hand, the volume of factory busi- 
ness holds up in good shape. In this connection it should 
be noted that the Navy is buying a good deal of cypress 
in medium sized lots, the purchases generally being of 
the better grades, a fact that helps to keep down the 
supply of finish that might otherwise accumulate. There 
is a feeling in the trade, and it is backed with some 
pretty good knowledge, that the Government is going 
to buy more cypress before long. Stocks in first hands 
are anything but large, a condition that is sure not to 
be changed as long as the car supply remains fairly 
good. Prices thruout the list are unusually firm even 
for cypress. 


CYPRESS 


> * # 


In the East there is a good demand for hardwoods 
from commercial quarters, but shipments can not move 
with freedom. In the West and South, on the contrary, 
there is plenty of business but the 
bulk of it is either for the Govern- 
ment or for firms that have Govern- 
ment orders. Dry stocks are not growing any more 
plentiful; as the supply of cars improves it is possible 
to move more lumber and the manufacturers take as 
fnll advantage of the situation as possible. Much of 
the lumber could be sent forward under Government 
bills of Jading, but it is doubtful if all the firms are 
availing themselves of this possibility. There are signs 
that the vehicle controversy is to come up for final set- 
tlement and the understanding is that when that set- 
tlement takes place there will be a considerably wider 


HARDWOODS 





market for thick oak, a wood that is in brisk demand at 
present. On the other hand, the speed with which the 
lower grades sell should not be overlooked; it is possi- 
ble to sell to the box and crating manufacturers stock 
that would have been considered absolutely valueless 
three years ago. The path of the hardwood producer 
is not bestrewn with roses, tho. Perhaps it would do 
just as well to say that any roses that adorn the path 
are very plentifully supplied with thorns. The serious- 
ness of the labor situation has been touched upon fre- 
quently, yet it is a problem of such growing seriousness 
that it can not be neglected. Then there is the increase 
in wages that is going on steadily, and the decreasing 
efficiency of the new recruits. The negroes get so pros- 
perous in a few days that they will not work until they 
are ‘‘broke.’’? Then, too, some very heavy rains in 
parts of the South and East have materially decreased 
present production. Broadly speaking, it is doubtful if 
the hardwood manufacturers ever have had so good a 
market, or one so beset with a multitude of troubles. 
* * * 


The yard trade for white pine is not very brisk, but 
the demand from industrial quarters fully makes up for 
this, so that the mills are still crowded with orders— 
while the yards grow leaner and 
leaner. In fact, the yards would 
have much more vacant space in them 
if the stock that is already sold were 
suddenly lifted out. A buyer on a trip of inspection of 
some yards might conclude that a good deal of the talk 
about stocks being short is ‘‘bunk,’’ but a careful study 
of order files would leave the buyer with the impression 
that the mill would need a year to cut all of the stock 
the delivery of which had been contracted for. Manu- 
facturers are doing their best to produce as large a cut 
as possible. In the first four months of 1918 a group of 
twenty-four mills produced 140,454,765 feet, as compared 
with 119,711,191 feet for the corresponding period last 
year. The four months’ shipments this year were 156,845,- 
384 feet, as compared with shipments of 245,559,877 feet 
for the same four months last year. This shows how the 
car shortage has prevented shipments to a certain extent, 
but the shortage of stock explains in even greater degree 
the falling off in shipments. Prices are quite firm. 


* * * 


WHITE 
PINE 


The demand for hemlock continues to be best in the 
Hast. That does not mean that only the mills located in 
the East benefit from this, for the contrary is the truth; 

the eastern buyers continue to get just 
HEMLOCK as much lumber from the North as can 
be purchased. The lake supply that 
has so far gone forward has met with an especially eager 
market, as the stock that is produced in the Pennsylvania 
region is almost all being utilized by the Government. 
The Government has fixed the base price of Pennsylvania 
hemlock at $31 f. o. b. Philadelphia, this to remain in 
effect until Aug. 8. The Government has further an- 
nounced that it will require substantially all the No. 1 
and 2 Pennsylvania hemlock produced and to avoid ‘‘com- 
plication and confusion’’ has ordered that the system of 
delivered prices be done away with and has fixed a basis 
of $27 f. o. b. mill, to remain in effect until Aug. 8. This 
base price is designed to result from the application of 
separate prices on the different widths and lengths. The 
most significant part of the order is that if there is an 
excess it may be sold to carload consumers at the same 
price that the Government pays. In other words, the 
Government has fixed the price of No. 1 and 2 Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock to the consumer, should there be any to 
sell, 

* * * 

Some producers of North Carolina pine have been fortu- 
nate enough to make good sized sales of low grade rough 
and dressed lumber, the material moving to destination 

by water. The word ‘‘fortunate’’ 


NORTH was used not because the mills were 
CAROLINA to be congratulated upon making the 
PINE sales, but because they were so situ- 


ated geographically that they could 
undertake the delivery of the lumber. There is plenty 
of demand for North Carolina pine that is certain of 
acceptance once transportation facilities are such that 
rail shipments can be made. A determined movement is 
on foot to increase water delivery facilities and in case 
this is done the operators will be greatly benefited. In 
the meantime it is very difficult to keep up the present 
rate of production, because of the labor situation. The 
North Carolina pine operators seem to have more trou- 
-ble with labor, or rather in getting labor, than their 
brethren in any other section. This may appear a rather 
strong statement to the lumbermen of other sections, but 
it is a fact nevertheless. Where immediate delivery can 
be made the manufacturers are getting a good deal better 
price than a month ago. The spread in prices between 
the various mills continues, but, on the whole, the sellers 
have the price situation in their favor. 

* * * 


Spruce consumers in the Kast are likely to benefit in 
an indirect manner from the program of getting out air- 
plane spruce for the Navy that is now under way in the 

New England territory. It seems to 
SPRUCE have been tacitly agreed between the 
Army and the Navy that the eastern 
spruce is to go to the Navy while the Army gets its air- 
plane material from the Pacific coast. In any event, the 
production of clear spruce for the Navy is being speeded 
up as much as possible, and as there is only a certain pro- 
portion of clear stock in each log it is necessary that 
more logs be cut to get more clear stock. This means an 
increased side production, and so in the East consumers 
of spruce may get a little more stock; that is, if the 
Government does not need it for other purposes. On the 
Pacific coast airplane spruce is being produced at the 
rate of 10,000,000 feet a month, a sure sign that the lum- 


ber industry is not to blame for any shortage of aircraft 
that may exist in France. Markets for the side cut are 
gradually opening up and the manufacturers feel that 
they are in much better shape than they were six years 
ago. Prices, both East and West, remain firm. 

* * * 


There was a day when the salesman of western pines 
hunted the buyer with unceasing ardor. He had to. To- 
day the situation is changed; the difficulty is to find 

the mill representative who has any 
WESTERN lumber to sell, A number, of course, 
PINES are selling considerable lumber, but 
measured in the light of ordinary con- 
ditions the amount of western pine that is in condition 
to be sold is small. Inquiries received by the mills are 
either fully equal to or above normal, but this may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that the buyer now 
asks all the mills to quote in order to be sure of getting 
one that will take the order. In California and southern 
Oregon production is being pushed ahead, but as yet 
little lumber is available. Some of the mills that ship 
all the year round have a certain amount for sale, but 
the bulk of even these mills have already been cleaned 
out of stock. Just now buyers are not quite so eager for 
stock, but, the mills could secure more orders than they 
are in a position to accept. In the Inland Empire some 
of the mills have a comparatively heavy stock of fir and 
larch dimension, but otherwise the conditions are the 
same as in California. For the week ended May 11 a 
group of thirty-one mills report booking orders for 14,- 
875,000 feet, that 24,509,468 feet was shipped and that 
24,080,448 feet was produced, production being about 
85 percent of normal. 

* * * 

From present indications it seems that the Govern- 
ment is not going to require the producers of Douglas 
fir to take the order for 2x6-18 clear car sheathing, but 

plenty of other orders are in pros- 
DOUGLAS pect. In fact, the mills figure that, 
FIR considering ship timbers, car mate- 

rial, airplane lumber and other Gov- 
ernment requirements, about 50 percent of the present 
producing capacity of the mills is being taken by the 
Government. There is a growing demand for common 
fir for crating purposes; in fact, shipments for this pur- 
pose as far East as Chicago are becoming frequent. The 
car situation is in good shape as to number of cars avail- 
able for loading, and lumber is getting thru to the mid- 
dle West with increasing promptness. This condition 
and the desire to wait until crop prospects are surer 
and other factors have combined to slow up retail buy- 
ing. The industrial trade, however, is active and the 
mills can get all of the special cutting business that 
they want or are able to handle. The mills are not in 
a position greatly to increase production if shipments 
are to increase at the same time. The supply of labor 
available is able to do just so much work, and that is 
all, and there seems little hope of getting additional 
men in any satisfactory number. Many of those now 
employed are accustomed to go to the harvest fields and 
there is no reason to believe that they will vary their 
habits. While the volume of lumber sold is not so great 
as it was a couple of weeks ago the prices are firmer, 
especially for lumber that is to be delivered immedi- 
ately. There are concessions from time to time from 
some mills that need money, but that is happening all 
of the time. For the week ended May 11/a group of 138 
mills produced 79,168,214 feet, or 22.16 percent less 
than normal production figured on a 10-hour day basis. 
Orders booked were below actual production 4,138,977 
feet, while shipments were above actual production 5,- 
508,272 feet. Rail orders were below rail shipments 
6,750,000 feet. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast there is a better tone to the 
cedar shingle market. The impression seems to be gen- 
eral that the market is due for a recovery. It must be 

remembered, tho, that the demand 


SHINGLES, for shingles now is light and if the 
CEDAR eastern market is flooded with transit 
PRODUCTS cars that the shippers will reap the 


inevitable result. Posts, on the Coast 
and in the Inland Empire, are in keen demand and sell 
at exceptionally good prices. The same is true of white 
cedar posts, that are in rather low supply at present. 
Red cedar siding is in small supply and the demand is 
equal to the ability of manufacturers to ship. Cypress 
shingles sell well, but are mostly going forward in 
mixed cars. Mill stocks are light. Needless to say, 
prices are firm. White cedar shingles are not moving 
in great quantity but prices are firm. 


* * * 


The most important happenings in the lumber world 
this week were the meeting in Chicugo of lumbermen 
from all sections of the country and their candid and 
frank discussions of the problems of 


CURRENT the trade and the steps that should 
MARKET be taken to meet them. At one of the 
FACTORS meetings it was announced that the 


Supreme Court of the United States 
had rendered a decision in the Mitchell-Doyle case in 
which it was stated that standing timber should be 
considered at its market value. The importance of this 
decision is two-fold; in the first place, it may have 4 
great deal to do with the method in which the income 
tax is to be figured as far as manufacturing lumbermen 
are concerned; in the second place, should this principle 
be recognized in case the Government fixes the price of 
lumber to all buyers it would have a considerable effect, 
increasing the price basis several dollars. Perhaps the 
Government will fix the price, perhaps not. The Gov- 
ernment has fixed the price of certain grades of l’enn- 
sylvania hemlock to the consumer—if any is left for the 
consumer after the Government‘wants are supplied. 
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As the war progresses it is becoming more and more 
evident that codperation of the various elements in this 
country as well as of the allied nations is essential to 
victory. So far there has not been sufficient codperation 
manifested, altho progress in that direction is being 
made. This lack of sufficient codperation is largely due 
to inability in so short a period of time for each individual 
to find out just what is required of him and to fit himself 
or his business into the war program in the right way. 
Naturally, in the first year or so of our participation in 
the war there has been some accumulation of misfits. 
There are too many square men trying to fit themselves in 
round holes, and vice versa, with the result that subse- 
quent shifting is necessary. 

This is not mentioned in the spirit of criticism, for 
everyone knows that in any new and gigantic undertaking 
naturally there must take place a readjustment and a 
realignment and considerable wasted effort must result. 
Success in any business undertaking—and war is a grim 
business undertaking—is measured not so much by the 
mistakes made as by the ultimate results and ability to 
overcome these mistakes. It is necessary, therefore, first 
to note the mistakes, where this can be done in a con- 
structive way, and then seek to avoid similar mistakes in 
the future in the effort to perfect the business machinery 
of the Government. 

Criticism, if constructive, is helpful, but criticism with- 
out constructive suggestion is harmful. The question 
arises if there has not been too much criticism of the later 
sort. If every great newspaper in the country and every 
writer, before indulging in criticism, would conscien- 
tiously ask the question, ‘‘Is the publication of this or 
that going to increase the efficiency of the Government 
and thereby help win the war?’’ and would refrain from 
the publication of criticism that has no constructive force, 
material assistance would be given in the solution of 
problems confronting the American Government, Public 
criticism has two effects: one to spur those criticised to 
greater effort, if the way is pointed toward greater efli- 
ciency; the other undermining public confidence, unless 
the constructive element in the criticism outweighs the 
depressing effect on the public mind. 


While unquestionably many things undertaken in the 
last year might have been done with greater efficiency in 
the light of experience, it is simply remarkable to what 
extent this country has progressed in its preparation and 
conduct of the war. Much was made of our failure to 
come up to our war program in the building of airplanes, 
and the comment that ran thru,the press at the time of 
these revelations had a depressing effect on the American 
mind, This in itself spurred the American people to 
greater effort, but it also set into motion a wave of criti- 
cism that was not justified by the facts, if the testimony 
of experts can be accepted at its face value. 

Repeated statements have been in circulation and in 
print during the last few months that the Liberty motor 

yas a failure and that there had been unparalleled waste 

in America’s airplane construction. It now develops 
that these criticisms were not justified by the facts. EH. 
Leroy Pelletier, a well known Detroit automobile and air- 
plane authority, after a recent observation trip in a new 
Liberty motor declares that ‘‘it will beat anything in 
the world.’’ Mr, Pelletier is a trained observer, suffi- 
ciently expert to know what he is talking about. Recently 
he ‘‘went up’’ at Dayton, Ohio, with the idea that the 
machine was not right. He personally admits that he had 
criticised it severely on the strength of information ob- 
tained from others; he came down from above the clouds 
one of the strongest supporters of the Liberty motor as 
the greatest plane in the world. 

This clearly shows the effect of half baked eriticism 
in time of war. Untold injury has been done thru the 
dissemination of this and similar criticism, which had 
no constructive force behind it. Criticism, therefore, with 
which are not coupled suggestions of a way to improve 
conditions is a disorganizing influence in any business, 
and especially in Government business in time of war. 

It may be well, therefore, to summarize briefly some 
of the things that Mr. Pelletier observed in connection 

with America’s Liberty battle plane. Here are some of 
his observations: 

The Liberty battle plane has 430 horsepower and a straight- 


away speed of 1835 miles an hour, carrying two men and four 
guns. 


It does not require castor oil, as other planes do, it having 
been found that regular, every day cylinder oil is just as good, 
and at the same time it does not require any special grade of 
gasoline. 

The Liberty battle plane is faster than any of the other 
types of plane in use along the battle front and it will out- 
demonstrate in their own specialties any of the other spe- 
cialized planes, 

Fully equipped and carrying two men, it has climbed 10,- 
000 feet in 7 minutes and 12 seconds and 21,300 feet in 50 
minutes, whereas the previous American climbing record was 
16,000 feet in three hours. 

So far, the Liberty battle plane has attained a height of 
22,000 feet, whereas the world’s altitude record, held by an 
Italian plane, is 26,000 feet. Recent perfection of a new 
carbureter leads experts to expect the Liberty battle plane to 
£0 33,000 feet high. 

Klimination. of vibration at the highest speed, because of 
the angle at which the cylinders are set, is a most remarkable 
feature in airplane building and will prove of incalculable 
value in airplane work. 


Such testimony indicates far greater efficiency in our 
war preparation than an ordinary perusal of the daily 
press would lead the average mind to believe. While it is 
to be regretted that we have not been able to deliver 
these battle planes to the Allied troops on the western 
front in greater numbers and earlier, yet the fact that 
we have perfected so efficient a fighting machine and 
now are prepared to turn it out in large numbers, and 
probably as fast as it can be shipped, is not only reassur- 
ing but stimulates the hope that it will be able to deal 
telling blows in the near future. Such criticism as has 
been indulged in leads back to the early years of the 
war, when peace loving America believed that entangle- 
ment in this war was impossible and refused to prepare 
for what some felt was inevitable. The delay, therefore, 
in the development of our airplane fighting capacity 
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was due to our neglect in war preparation in time of 
peace more than to any shortcomings in our efforts since 
we entered the war. 

Another Government activity that has afforded a field 
for considerable criticism is the taking over and operating 
of our transportation systems by the Government, The 
railroads, because of the long period of starvation policy 
resulting from anti-railroad agitation in the years prior 
to the war, simply were unable to provide themselves with 
sufficient capital to maintain their facilities enough in 
excess of immediate requirements to bear the burden of 
traffic which the war super-imposed upon them. It be- 
“ame necessary, therefore, in view of the situation in the 
capital market, which had been practically monopolized 
by Treasury financing, for the Government as a military 
measure to take over the supervision and direction of 
operation of our land transportation facilities. 

Necessarily, unification of operation of the transporta- 
tion systems of the country in time of war is a step in 
the direction of economy. The ownership of the railroads 
continues to be vested in private individuals as formerly. 
The Government has sought, in every way possible, to 
reduce costs. An instance is the appeal to those entitled 
under the patent laws to royalties on equipment to waive 
these royalties during the war on Government purchases. 
Necessarily, such things in the aggregate help to offset 
the increased cost resulting from rising -prices for mate- 
rial and labor. It would be impossible, therefore, to meas- 
ure fairly the results of the period of Government opera- 
tion of railroads in time of war with the pre-war operating 
experiences. 

In the pre-war period the railroads repeatedly sought 
increased freight rates to offset the gradually increasing 
cost of operation due to higher interest rates on invested 

sapital, higher wages and higher cost of materials. These 
increased rates were denied them and yet their employees’ 
wages were gradually increased thru arbitration awards 
and the operation of the Adamson law. It is necessary 
to increase wages in order to retain efficient labor needed 
in the operation of railroad in a labor market such as now 
exists. It is estimated that the increase in wages of 
railroad employees will aggregate $300,000,000 a year. 
The report of the commission of which Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, was chairman to Director Gen- 
eral MeAdoo recommends a graduated increase in rates, 
and this award is based on wages paid Dee. 31, 1915. 
Since that time a large number of employees of the rail- 
roads have had their wages raised and among them rail- 
road workers who are highly organized and who, as a rule, 
form the highest paid elass of railroad men, This would 
indicate that the actual addition to the present day pay- 
roll by this award of the Lane commission would not be 
so large as many figured. 

England found it necessary to raise the wages of rail- 
road employees in order to prevent disruption of her rail- 


road working forees. The railroads, necessarily, must 
compete in the labor market with other lines of industry. 
The British Government, realizing this, planned to meet 
the requirements, guaranteeing the difference compared 
with pre-war times out of the public treasury. The steel 
industry has found it necessary to increase wages volun- 
tarily, for similar reasons. These, therefore, are prob- 
lems arising out of the war and do not argue for or against 
public ownership. Conditions are too abnormal in time 
of war to permit of a fair and justifiable comparison for 
the purpose of determining whether Governmental opera- 
tion would be beneficial in normal times, 

Another phase of the railroad situation is the increase 
in transportation facilities. It is obvious, with the Gov- 
ernment practically monopolizing capital markets and 
absorbing in various forms the available investment funds 
of the country, that the railroads could not compete with 
the Treasury in bidding for fresh funds, for the purpose 
of financing additions. betterments and equipments. | It 
is estimated that approximately three times as much 
money will be needed as was expended for these pur- 
poses in any one of the last three years. So far the total 
expenditures, approved by the Railroad Administration, 
approximate $1,000,000,000, of which nearly one-half is 
for equipment, This takes into consideration a policy of 
strict economy in eliminating extensions that are not im- 
perative, 

Naturally, the Government must devise some methods of 
stimulating railroad credit and of providing these funds. 
The railroads are a part of the war machinery of this 
country, and here lies the justification of the use of Gov- 
ernment credit. The expenditure of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 by the Government means that that amount 
of credit will have to be provided. At the same time it 
will be put into circulation and hence will be a revolv- 
ing credit that will prove beneficial to general business, 
especially those lines that contribute in the way of mate- 
rial and labor to the building of railroad equipment, 

One feature of the developments in this country is the 
noticeable improvement in the general financial situation. 
The tremendous volume of credit that has already been 
raised thru various loans is now beginning to cireulate 
more rapidly thru business channels. While the burden 
of financing the tax payments is rather heavy, because of 
the increased requirements for working capital by in- 
dustry, yet the strain is much less than many had expected. 
This proves the old theory that expected crises seldom are 
realized in the business world. A money stringency 
looked for seldom develops; it is the unexpected that 

sauses the trouble. The very fact that the burden of 
financing the Third Liberty Loan and the Federal tax 
payments are so enormous caused the business world to 
fortify itself and to curtail requirements to such an ex- 
tent as to avert a business crisis. The situation, there- 
fore, is working out in a remarkably satisfactory manner, 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








The demand for bungalows in St. Louis still far exceeds 
the supply, and they are being sold as fast as they can be 
built. Frank J. Fendler and Joseph Wisnewski, who have 
had considerable experience in this line, have recently com 
pleted financial arrangements for the erection of six 5-room 
bungalows on the east side of Ray Avenue, north of Walsh 
Street. Each will contain five rooms and reception hall, tile 
bath, beam ceilings, brick mantels, electric lights, furnaces, 
large front and rear porches. Three 4-room bungalows of the 
California type have just been completed by Gustaf A. Sund- 
quist in Ellenwood Park, South St. Louis, 


During the last week there have been more evidences of re- 
newed activities in the building field in Cincinnati. With 
tlie expansion of many factories, due to war contracts, spe- 
cialists have been brought in who find inadequate quarters 
near the industrial colonies, while the additional workmen, 
whose interest lies in living as near to the factories as pos- 
sible, can not be accommodated. To remedy this situation 
plans are under way for the erection this summer of a large 
number of houses, the enterprises being undertaken by some 
of the wealthiest persons of the city, as much from _ phil- 
anthropic as from economic motives. A canvass of archi- 
tects disclosed that more than twenty such plans are under 
way, some of them already near completion. 


The substantial wages received by ship workers have led to 
a very strong demand for residences in Portland, Ore., and 
stirred builders into considerable activity, particularly along 
the river on the east side and in North and South Portland. 
Real estate men declare they would have no difficulty in dis 
posing of a great number of dwellings near the ship yards 
if they were available. Houses that used to rent for $10 to 
$15 a month have jumped to from $20 to $30 a month, and 
rents are still climbing. 


Building permits issued at Tacoma, Wash., during April 


numbered 228, being twice as many as in the corresponding 


month of last year. ‘There is a rush of building in all parts 
of the city. 


There were issued at St. Louis during April permits for 
266 buildings totaling in value $278,606, and 411 alterations 


amounting to $251,422, a grand total of 677 permits aggre 
gating $530,028. This is a loss of $26,135 compared with 
March. In April, 1917, there were 744 permits issued, total 
ing $1,707,991. 


The building of new homes is going forward at a rapid rate 
« on Goodyear Heights, Akron, Ohio, where is situated the 
widely known home building community of employees of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. During the winter large quan 


tities of building material were secured all ready to push the 


work as soon as the opening of spring made it possible, 


The erection of thirty-six houses for the Savannah Sugar 
Refinery, Savannah, Ga., is under way by the Artley Co, at 
the refinery at Port Wentworth. These houses, which are to 
be occupied by the company’s employees, will each accommo- 
date one family. It is hoped to have them ready for occu- 
pancy not later than June 15. 


A great increase in buildings is to be made at 
the Marine Hospital in San Francisco. The supervising 
architect in Washington recently wired to the San Francisco 


representatives of his office to prepare plans for six emer- 
geney hospital buildings, for the construction of which an 
appropriation of $250,000 will soon be available, Most of 
the buildings will be one-story in height, of frame and 200 
feet long. One will be of concrete two stories high, while 
another will be of three stories. 

A beginning is to be made shortly with the housing 
problem involved in the enlargement of the force at the 
ship building yards of the Bethlehem Steel Co, at Sparrows 
Point, near Baltimore. The Government and the company 
have not yet gotten together on the question of how much 
money the former shall advance for the erection of the 1,200 
cottages to be erected for the married men at Dundalk, But 
the shipping board is about to go ahead with the construc- 
tion of the barracks for the single men, ‘To this end bids 
have been invited and tenders have been submitted by the 
C. L. Stockhausen Co., Consolidated Engineering Co., the 
H. D. Watts Co., Gladfelter & Chambers and John Lowrey, 
the last of New York. ‘The estimated cost is about 
$700,000, and the project involves the erection of 294 frame 
cottages, four kitchens and mess halls and a boiler house. 
Ek. L. Palmer has prepared the plans. 

City officials and prominent citizens of the towns and 
cities of greater Boston bordering on the Charles River have 
organized the Charles Valley Home Building Committee, to 
aid in providing homes for the great number of people who 
have come to Watertown and some of the other towns for 
Government work and who have been unable to find suitable 
accommodations, 


Considerable activity in new home building is noted at 
Clintonville and Washburn, Wis. Both localities are suffer- 
ing greatly from the lack of housing accommodations, At 
Clintonville the Home Co. will build a unit of twelve cottages 
and hopes to follow this with an equal number before the 
close of the season. The Washburn Dwellings Co. is adver- 
tising that it will entertain bids from contractors interested 
in the construction of an indefinite number of cottages and 
residences at Washburn. Schmiedeke Bros., Manitowoc, 
Wis., are planning to build a number of homes for sale or 
rent. A movement for more homes has been started at 
Elkhora, Wis., which has just become the location of a 
large new industry that will employ 250 people before the 
end of the year. Housing ccommodations are wofully 
lacking. 

The Hamilton Home Building Co, has been organized at 
Hamilton, Ohio, for the purpose of providing homes for men 
engaged in war industries. Several of the larger manufactur- 
ing concerns have subscribed for stock in amounts varying 
from $10,000 to $25,000, while many subscriptions of from 
$100 to $1,000 have been made by small concerns and indl- 
viduals. 

Building permits issued at Minneapolis, Minn,, during April 
showed a decline from last year, making a total of $764,945 
estimated cost, compared with $1,284,685 for April of last 
year. The total of permits for the first four months of this 
year is $1,899,805, compared with $2,578,995 for the corre 
sponding months of 1917. St. Paul showed a large increase 
for April, but this was due to a rush to file permits for large 
structures that are contemplated before a larger fee takes 
effect. 
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EASTERNER HAS PLAN FOR HOUSING THE HOMELESS 


Would Utilize Existing Facilities—Offers Four Plaus- 
ible Propositions 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—The congested housing con 
ditions for workers in Government plants about Boston 
has given rise to considerable discussion recently and 
reference has repeatedly been made to the plan of Wil 
liam Roger Greeley which has been adopted in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Greeley starts his plan off with the ques- 
tion: ‘Is industry crippled for lack of housing condi- 
tions?’’ and continues: 


If it is not, there is no new problem in housing. 
If it is, this condition must be met at once as a prime 
military necessity. 

It can not be met at once by the construction of new 
habitations, as such work takes many weeks to do even in a 
hasty and slovenly way, and about four to seven months if 
done well. 

It can be largely met at once by the intelligent use of 
existing buildings : 

First, by the use of houses remaining idle because of ab- 
sence of owners. Every community has a large number of 
these. These houses can be made available only thru Gov- 
ernmental action, as the owners have not enough intelligent 
patriotism or desire for the sacrifice of personal convenience 
and privilege to initiate such a step. 

Second, by the voluntary doubling up of small families 
occupying large houses, thus freeing for the occupancy of 
new families the houses vacated, same to be so occupied 
until new houses can be built. 

Third, by converting to housing purposes the many club 
and social buildings now used for superfluous meetings or 
meetings which by careful planning could be held in public 
halls and theaters, and which clubs and social buildings have 
equipment for cooking so that they could easily be converted 
into men’s boarding houses. 

Fourth, by the commandeering for bunking purposes of 
large office building areas not now intensively used. These 
superfluous offices have good toilet facilities. Food would 
be obtained in dairy lunch rooms ete. nearby. 

This entire program is based upon the incontestable fact 
that there is plenty of shelter already existing in many muni- 
tion centers, but that the spirit to use it in the great service 
of humanity is not yet awakened in those who possess accom- 
modations far in excess of their own personal needs, or else 
these people do not realize that the only possible solution of 
the immediate need of increased housing accommodation is 
the more complete use of houses and other habitable buildings 
already in existence, 

Governmental leadership in such uses is immediately neces- 
sary and the present needs must be so met, but this is only 
a temporary solution. Along with it must go the planning 
and prompt construction of permanent homes, so that such 
homes will be ready for occupancy before extensive evils have 
begun to accrue from temporary crowding. 

The fear that present overdevelopment will result in vacant 
houses after the war may be quieted by the following con- 
siderations : 

First, there is not the slightest possibility of meeting the 
present need in munition centers. All that can be done is 
to relieve distress. 

Second, if the present need could be met it would be our 
salvation in the future; for when the population of a place 
shrank below the housing capacity those in crowded tene 
ments would move into the new homesteads and the owners 
of the tenements would be obliged to tear them down and 
put the land to better use. France, realizing all this, is 
dynamiting whole sections of cities far from the fighting 
area to replace bad tenements with good houses. Unless we 
follow suit conditions will be reversed after the war—-Amer 
ica will be the “old world” and Europe the “new,” and peo- 
ple will visit our cities to see squalid medievalism. 





TO FORESTALL INLAND EMPIRE FOREST FIRES 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—State Forester and Fire 
Warden Fred Pape has given a strong indorsement to 
the organization of the Eastern Washington Timber 
Protective Association, recently formed at Spokane and 
formally incorporated. 

Warden Pape fears it will be a most dangerous season 
for forest fires and he hopes to see all of the timber in- 
terests in the eastern part of the State united in the 
new association, and also expects that smaller associa- 
tions will be formed for the protection of northwestern 
Idaho and western Montana timber. 

The warden calls attention to the dry spring, coupled 
with the fact that spruce outfits are working for the 
Government in remote parts of the woods where the fire 
hazard is greatly increased. There is also the danger 
of forest fires being started by pro-German agitators, 
who can secretly obstruct the Government’s building 
plans by starting forest fires. 

The new association has been incorporated by George 
W. Hoag, O. 8. Good, Roy Lammers and ©. N. Buffun. 
©. H. Fancher is identified with the organization and 
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The above is an illustration of the Beloit, named after the city of Beloit, Wis., launched recently by the Tacoma Ship- 
building Co. in Tacoma, Wash. ‘This is the first vessel launched from this yard, the ship being sent down the way at 
10:45 at night. As can be seen the Beloit is of the standard Ferris type, in the building of which something more 
than 1,500,000 feet of Douglas fir was used, all of this lumber being furnished by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 


the sawmill plant of which is located adjacent to the yard of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. 


Several other wooden 


ships are now on the ways and both the lumber company and the ship building company are doing their utmost to 


speed up the production of vessels. 
installation plant, 


announced this week that he will soon have an estimate 
of the timber owners in Pend Oreille County who will 
bunch their acreage this year for the fire protection pro- 
gram. 

A meeting of the fire committee of the association 
was held here this week and another meeting will be 
held on call in June to set the new program in motion. 





en 


LAUNCH WOODEN VESSEL AT NIGHT 

Houston, T'ex., May 22.—The third of the Ferris type 
of wooden vessels for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to be launched in the South and the second on the Hous- 
ton ship channel was sent gliding down the ways of the 
Universal Shipbuilding Co. at 10:15 o’clock Wednesday 
night, May 15. This is the second ship to be launched 
by the same company, which floated the first one in south- 
ern waters. 

It is believed that the decision to launch the vessel at 
night time after the event was scheduled for the after- 
noon of the same day and a general invitation had been 
issued to the public was caused by the misfortune when 
the Nacogdoches, the first of its boats under contract, 
was launched over a month ago. The Nacogdoches was 
caught on the ways just as it had made the trip down the 
incline and apparently was successfully floated. A delay 
of three weeks was caused before it was finally floated 
and various rumors have been circulated as to the cause 
of the interruption. 

The new vessel was christened Basco, the sponsor being 
Mrs. F. R. C. Brown, wife of the auditor of the Universal 
Shipbuilding Co. Only officials and employees of the 
company were on hand to witness the launching. A third 
vessel will be ready for launching in about four weeks. 


CAIRO’S RIVER TERMINAL PLANS PUSHED 


Caro, ILL., May 22.—A joint meeting of the city offi- 
cials and the directors of the Association of Commerce 
was held Monday at 11 o’clock in the city council cham- 
ber to consider the question of sending a delegation rep- 
resenting both organizations to Washington, D. C., to 
attend a river and inland waterways conference with 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. This conference 
was to have been held this Thursday but it has been post- 
poned one week on account of the illness of Mr. MeAdoo, 
which was reported by wire to Secretary Vanderburgh, 
of the Association of Commerce. 

Parties at the head of this movement have wired 
Cairo people to have their delegates in Washington for 
a conference on May 30 and to confer with Director- 
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, turned out one of the greatest parades in its history. Governors of Arkans. 
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The accompanying illustration shows the lumber division of the parade. 
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The Beloit’s machinery will be installed at the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co.’s own 


General McAdoo the next day, May 31. St. Louis papers 
say that city has appointed twenty-five or thirty dele- 
gates to attend and represent that city. Cairo is urged 
to send as large a delegation as possible. 

The city has delegated Mayor Wood, Commissioners 
Feuchter and Kelly and the Association of Commerce 
has delegated William J. Johnston, Dr. W. F. Grinstead 
and C, L. Keaton to serve as a joint committee of six to 
confer with former Mayor Parsons, who is manager of 
the Cairo Trust Property, sometime this week and see 
what kind of arrangement can be made for a river ter- 
minal site, secure terms etc. After this is done this joint 
committee is to report back to the Association of Com- 
merce, and the city council and each body will then ap- 
point delegates to go to Washington and represent Cairo 
at the national conference and meeting with Secretary 
McAdoo. 

Later on in the council meeting Commissioner Feuchter 
introduced a motion authorizing Mayor Wood to appoint 
delegates to go to Washington to represent the city. 

Those attending the conference Monday in addition 
to the mayor and the city commissioners were: George 
Parsons, J. H. Galligan, A. E. Rust, P. T. Langan, C. C. 
Terrell, W. J. Johnston, Ed Pink, D. 8. Lansden, Post- 
master McManus, Reed Green and H. R. Aisthorpe. 

Mayor Wood, Commissioner Feuchter, P. T. Langan, 
George Parsons, Hd Pink and ©, C. Terrell all made talks 
at the local conference on the importance of the Govern- 
ment’s position with reference to the development of the 
inland waterways. It was brought out in the discussion 
that all municipalities should own their own river ter- 
minals and stress was laid on the importance of Cairo 
being well represented at the Washington meeting. 

The congestion on all the railroads in the country and 
the necessity of enlarging all river transportation facili- 
ties were brought out. It was argued how much easier 
and cheaper coal can be carried by barges on the rivers 
than by the railroads ete. 

While the Government is in the notion of spending 
$15,000,000 or more on towboats and barges and equip- 
ping the inland waterways with these transportation 
facilities Cairo wants to be represented and get in on 
the ground floor with her modern river terminal. It is 
believed that Cairo is nearer getting this river problem 
solved now than ever before and the feeling is unanimous 
to push the terminal matter to a successful conclusion. 
Therefore, this city will be represented at the Washington 
conference by several delegates. 





FIND WOMEN HELP A SUCCESS 


Huntineton, W, Va., May 21.—Girl workers who re- 
placed men at the Wood-Mosaic Co.’s plant here have dis- 
played a remarkable aptitude for the work, and the force, 
which began with six girls, has been increased to eighteen. 
The company is now manufacturing airplane parts for 
the Government, poplar veneers for struts, wing supports 
and engine beds. 

‘*Unquestionably the girl employees do their work as 
well as the boys who formerly worked here, but who have 
now gone to war,’’ declared Charles J. Seiber, factory 
manager. ‘‘They work steadier, too—six days a week.’’ 

omg girls operate automatic dryers and inspect the 
stock, 





THESE PESTS ARE APPROPRIATELY NAMED 


Tacoma, WasH., May 18.—Described by him as a 
‘‘Hun-bug,’’ a tiny blue bug is boring holes into newly 
rived spruce being cut for airplane construction, accord- 
ing to State Forester Fred C. Pape. Report of the bug’s 
work was made this week by Sergt. T. 8. Goodyear, for- 
mer assistant State forester, now in charge of fire pre- 
vention work in Pierce County. Mr. Goodyear reports 
the bugs began work with the recent warm weather and 
that investigation showed they had bored from two to 
three inches into rived spruce thru the sap wood. AS 
many as thirty tiny holes were found to one square foot. 
Chief Warden G. C. Joy of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association confirmed the report but said he did not 
think the borings would be serious and, further, that the 
bugs always attacked newly cut lumber and logs during 
dry weather. Heavy rains this week have helped drown 
out many of the bugs. 
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COMPREHENSIVE LABOR SAVING PROGRAM OFFERED 


Would Limit “Joy Riding’? to Save Gasoline — Idle 
Men to Be Made Workers 


ABERDEEN-HoQquIAM, WaASH., May 18.—Suspension of 
unnecessary road work until after the war, limiting of 
pleasure car driving to one day in the week and punish- 
ment of men who are willfully idle during the period of 
the war, are suggestions which Victor H. Beckman, lumber 
expert, who is in the harbor country helping to speed up 
the airplane spruce output, believes should be taken to 
increase the labor supply in the Pacific coast States. Mr. 
Beckman says that 10,000 men would be freed for mill, 
ship yard, camp and farm work by the suspension of 
unnecessary road work. By limiting joy riding to one 
day instead of seven a week thousands of gallons of 
gasoline would be saved for the army and hundreds of 
mechanics freed for army, navy and war industry work. 
He estimates that there are 500,000 automobiles on the 
Pacific coast, of which at least half are used for pleas- 
ure, and that each of these machines consumes daily four 
gallons of gasoline or that a total of 1,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline is wasted, to say nothing of the lubricating 
oil and rubber, needed by the Government, which are 
consumed to serve no valuable purpose. 

Mr. Beckman says also that if idlers were haled into 
police court enough labor could be secured to free all of 
the soldier loggers and soldier mill laborers now used in 
the mills and logging camps of the Pacific coast for fight- 
ing purposes on the front. In a recent letter to W. B. 
Ayer, food administrator of Oregon, Mr. Beckman ex- 
pressed his opinions about saving labor. In answering 
Mr. Ayer said that Oregon has abandoned all improve- 
ments not of immediate and vital necessity and that the 
State is urging the authorities of every town to draft 
ordinances making idleness a crime and that Portland’s 
city council is preparing such an ordinance. Mr. Beck- 
man also suggests that all professional and clericat help 
spend their summer vacations in the fields or in plants 
engaged in war work to the end that greater war effi- 
ciency be secured. Another recommendation of Mr. Beck- 
man in that recruiting for the forestry service in France 
be discontinued in the Northwest on the claim that the 
Northwest needs all of her loggers and millmen to turn 
out airplane and ship building material. These forestry 
experts, he says, could be secured in the New England 
and southern States without being a drawback to war 
preparations. 





WESTERN PINES CUT AND SHIPMENTS 

SPpoKANE, WASH., May 18.—The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, thru Secretary A. W. Cooper, has 
just sent out its monthly comparative report of ship- 
ments and cut for March, 1918 and 1917. Forty-four mills 
reported shipments this year as compared with forty- 
seven a year ago, while no report of no shipments was 
made as compared with one a year ago. Tho the figures 
show a loss of 5,824,468 feet in shipments to Montana 
during 1918 this is more than made up by increased 
shipments to South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois and other States so that the shipments for 1918 
were 5,400,407 feet in excess of the same month of 1917. 
With thirty-eight mills reporting for 1918, as compared 
to twenty-six in the corresponding month of 1917, the cut 
this year was approximately 65 percent greater, the figures 
being 105,133,171 for 1918 as compared to 65,883,861 for 
1917. The detailed figures follow: 


————1917-___- ———-1918—-— 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
IR os eon y Wee ei 257 6,790,987 235 6,871,289 
a 974 23,962,468 724 18,138,029 
LE ee ee ee 129 3,274,232 104 2,645,678 
MOGHINGTON 2.4... 504% 186 4,337,362 168 4,345,042 
north Dakota........ 176 4,409,671 134 3,402,688 
South Dakota........ 140 3,678,164 242 6,474,824 
MAINNGSOTA .... 600008 232 5,916,614 291 7,785,558 
WVAMCOMMIN 5c. 0.650 0 0 010 154 3,931,363 221 5,861,767 
eg eee ehciitg ae 275 ,081,574 349 9,220,527 
RTI 5% ove ce 3a eas 183 4,763,593 242 6,707,341 
OC ern 16 387,786 36 844,591 
MOUTORED, 3. o.5.06.6s 4008 155 3,953,233 213 5,067,791 
CCE: Dee ee 2% 571,385 33 860,952 
SIGEAMLO.  s.55. 6 «9.050: 650004 56 1,427,067 74 2,074,179 
LO 719 1,984,164 58 1,524,076 
SMe 600s ee aS 91 2,511,122 56 1,644,278 
MERC OIA 6. 6.b:0:46.080 ea 75 1,921,888 98 2,804,195 
I ax fag psgie Dyaile 37 1,033,566 51 1,347,689 
RSE a5 oi-be.5 o6ea' 11 315,333 8 21,911 
Atlantic Coast States. 174 4,473,057 123 3,132,102 
Other Eastern States. 28 768,787 112 2,990,291 
Oo ae 37 935,349 1 20,560 
DAMIOPDIN oo cc eceees 11 274,378 1 18,216 
MRIBHOMA 906-05 00:0 0a cau’ 0 ‘aaa 4 100,176 
DOOEHAG: “on 619 0.0 s:dieie 3,493 88,703,343 38,578 94,103,750 
Cut for month—1917, 26 mills, 65,883,861 ; 1918, 
MINIM Scrat ioe ta cota ns Gras oop 4 cgcatat A Soto a elare le es 105,133,171 
aut exceeded ShiDMeNt®:. ..5.6 0.00 6ccscccecesee 11,029,421 
Number of mills not operating................ 6 





PRICES———_, 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
MRNAW OUOTCIUNE 525010 -0.0.4 9 4.810 410 010105042 22 8 0 
a 7 INQUIRIES———,, 
lhe figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills report- 
RESO MAMIG wwe ose 9.4 4g 850 BEN dee aece oto 17 11 1 





APRIL NORTHERN PINE ACTIVITY GIVEN IN DETAIL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 22.—Lumber production in 
April showed marked increases over the same month last 
year, while shipments were still restricted by the poor 
car supply, as evidenced in the reports of twenty-four 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Their production for April was 56,635,917 feet, compared 
With 40,586,771 feet for April of last year, an increase 
of 16,049,146 feet, or 39.6 percent, over last year. The 
production for four months of this year was 140,454 765 
feet, compared with 119,711,191 feet for the same months 
last year, an increase of 20,743,574 feet, or 17.3 percent. 
Lath production was 9,400,975 for April and 23,829,325 


for four months this year, compared with 8,461,350 for 
April and 23,049,200 for four months last year. Ship- 
ments for April by the twenty-four mills were 52,821,812 
feet, compared with 79,971,323 feet shipped by twenty- 
seven mills last year, a decrease of 27,149,511 feet, or 
33.9 percent. For four months shipments were 156,845,- 
384 feet, compared with 245,559,877 feet last year, a 
decrease of 88,714,493 feet, or 36.1 percent. Lath ship- 
ments were 14,262,700 for April and 31,846,800 for the 
first four months this year, compared with 26,210,750 for 
April and 60,191,950 for the same four months in 1917. 





WHO SHOULD PAY THE FREIGHT TAX? 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has sent a 
letter on the subject of who should pay the war tax on 
freight to the secretaries of the West Coast Lumbermen’s, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’, Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
and Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ associations 
and to the president of the Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion. The letter follows: 


We have devoted several months to a careful analysis and 
study of the war income tax, particularly as it applies to the 
3 percent tax on freight. 

We are now prepared to advise all the retail lumbermen of 
the West that they are within their legal rights, if they so de- 
sire, to refuse to assume the 8 percent war tax on freight on 
lumber, shingles and allied products, which are sold to them 
by the seller f.o.b. destination. Under the Act of Congress 
the tax should be paid by the shipper. 

The manufacturers of lumber, shingles, sash, doors, mill 
work and all allied products of lumber which are, generally 
speaking, sold delivered are wholly unwarranted in attempting 
to pass the payment of this war tax on freight on to the sell- 
ing of lumber and building materials at retail; or, in other 
words, asking the retailer to assume this tax. 

My reason for the above action will be found in Section 501 
of the War Tax Law of 1917, which reads as follows: ‘That 
the taxes imposed by Section 500 shall be paid by the person, 
corporation, partnership or association paying for the serv- 
ices or facilities rendered.” 

The law is very clear and can not be misinterpreted. 

Lumber manufacturers and shippers of allied products sell 
those products delivered at destination. They are clearly and 
plainly, therefore, the ones for whom the transportation serv- 
ice is rendered. 

The law does not say that this 3 percent war tax on freight 
may be paid by any one wishing to pay it. It distinctly and 
plainly states that this tax shall be paid by the person, cor- 
poration or partnership paying the freight and under the cus- 


INDIANA STARTS AN AMBITIOUS SILO CAMPAIGN 


Aims to Sell Ten Thousand This Year — Plan a Food 


Conservation Measure 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 22.—A campaign that was 
planned and which is being executed by the Indiana com- 
mittee on food production and conservation now is under 
way to place 10,000 silos on Indiana farms during the 
current year. Gov. James P. Goodrich, the Indiana State 
Council of Defense, the various county councils of de- 
fense, and the men in public life are backing the cam- 
paign in order that an absolute war need may be fulfilled 
to meet a serious condition that exists on Indiana farms. 
Maurice Douglas, of Flat Rock, Ind., is the chairman of 
the special silo committee, which has direct charge of the 
campaign. 

The committee has taken advantage of a very serious 
situation among the farmers of the State to arouse activ- 
ity. Unfavorable weather conditions resulted last year 
in the corn crop maturing improperly with the result that 
there were millions of bushels of corn which could not be 
marketed because the grain was soft and wet. Much of 
this corn could have been saved for feed, if the farms 
had been equipped with silos. 

As a result of the committee’s work last year 6,000 
silos were sold and erected in Indiana. The committee 
is firm in its belief that more than 10,000 silos will be 
purchased by the farmers of the State this year. 

The committee proposes to organize the State by 
counties and townships in order to carry the message 
home to farmers. A member of the committee has been 
appointed for each county and he has received instrue- 
tions to get in touch with his county council of defense 
and his county agricultural agents in order to complete 
his organization. The farmers of each township in the 
ninety-two counties of Indiana are to be asked to hold 
meetings to discuss the silo situation. Active workers 
will be asked to visit farmers to request them to buy this 
equipment. 


ASK THAT “PRICE LINE” BE CHANGED 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 20.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association has officially asked the price fixing 
committee at Washington to 














Photo Supplied by Central News 


From time to time articles have appeared in the AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN telling of the part 

at the women of England are doing, of the work that they have undertaken in 
This picture shows how they work 
in the lumber yards and the class of work that they are doing. 
that they are handling is not known, but it is very plainly evident that these women 
are doing work that would be considered work by men. ) 
of the illustration the manner in which dimension is piled in an English lumber 
The women evidently do not care for gloves for handling 
lumber; in this they have a tendency that has often been noticed in employees of 


the lumber yards, in the woods and in the field. 


yard is obtainable. 


English descent at the sawmills in the United States. 
worn by the women is also interesting. 





change the ‘‘price line’’ 
which the committee estab- 
lished a few weeks ago in an 
attempt to ‘‘equalize’’ the 
profits on lumber manufac- 
tured in Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association terri- 
tory. Secretary E. C. Har- 
rell advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN _ representative 
that he has every reason to 
believe that the request of 
the association will be 
granted. : 

As was announced some 
weeks ago in these columns, 
the price fixing committee 
decided that the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber in the west- 
ern part of Georgia and 
Florida is approximately $1 
a thousand lower than it is 
in the eastern part of those 
States, and in consequence 
the committee established an 
imaginary line, extending 
due north from Apalachi- 
cola, Fla. The mills east of 
this imaginary line were al- 
lowed $1 a thousand more 
for their lumber than were 
the plants .west of the line. 
Hence the protest that went 
forth from the association 
members. 

Not only did this price 
line divide the membership 
of the association squarely in 
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tom of the lumber trade this is paid by the mill thru the one 
to whom the lumber products have been shipped. 

The 8 percent war tax on freight, therefore, should be added 
to the cost of producing lumber and its allied products, rather 
than to the cost of the retailer in selling lumber and allied 
products. 


BUOYANCY BOX SYSTEM NOT ADVISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The Navy Department 
on Saturday made public a summary of the report of the 
special board of experts appointed recently to make a 
thoro study of the Donnelly system of buoyancy 
boxes as installed on the steamship Lucia, an illustrated 
article on which appeared in the March 16 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The board finds that the Lucia 
installation is not advisable for general adoption under 
existing conditions. These reasons are given: (1) The 
questionable efficacy as a preventive against sinking: (2) 
The reduction in cargo carrying capacity, both dead- 
weight and cubic contents, and (3) The length of time 
required for installation. 

It is declared that were the vessel to be damaged by 
a torpedo the ship would be left in a water-logged condi- 
tion and salvage would be difficult. The installation of 
the boxes is declared to be both a waste of space and a 
lessening of the carrying capacity of the vessel. Another 
objection is declared to be the length of time necessary to 
install the boxes and the consequent laying up of the 
ships, which is not considered permissible in view of the 
present shipping situation. 

The board also reported on other means of preserving 
the buoyancy of ships, declaring that external protection 
so far suggested is unpractical; also that judicious dis- 
tribution of cargo and interior bulkheading make the 
best way to preserve buoyancy. 





two, but many of the larg- 
est association mills are located west of the line. This 
opened up a serious controversy, in which it was con- 
tended that the price line fixed an unjust cost price upon 
mills that abutted the east and west sides of the line. A 
committee from the association has just visited Wash- 
ington and asked the price fixing committee to move 
the line to a point extending due north from Pensacola. 
This cuts off a few of the association mills from the 
plants east of the line in the matter of price, but this is 
said by the association to be a more just and equitable 
price apportionment. 





POSSIBLE PLOT IN LUMBER YARD FIRE 


PHILADELPHIA Pa., May 20.—Fire of doubtful origin 
last Friday night completely destroyed the big box plant 
and lumber yard of Clayton W. Nichols, at Beach and 
Poplar streets. The blaze was a spectacular one, and 
from the center of the city looked as if it were Cramps 
ship yard, which is a little farther up the river. Six 
alarms were turned in and a big force of apparatus re- 
sponded, but the plant was totally destroyed despite 
their best efforts. The loss is variously estimated at from 
$150,000 to $300,000, pretty well insured. As the box 
plant was engaged on a large order of munition boxes for 
the Government, several investigations were immediately 
started as to the cause, to run out the wild rumors that 
were floating around of an enemy plot. i 

It is probable that the lumber necessary to rebuild will 
be requisitioned if the necessary machinery can be se- 
cured, so that the work on the boxes may be resumed 
at the earliest moment. 5 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


RETAILERS MAY CONFER FURTHER ON PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 23.—The understanding is 
that the retail lumbermen are to have a still further con- 
ference here regarding prices. The $2 advance granted 
them is said to have not left definitely settled certain 
questions including certain milling and hauling costs. 

Washington will be a mecca for lumbermen during the 
next two or three weeks. The fir and southern pine price 
adjustments are due in June. Fir men are to have a 
hearing June 5, and are now enroute to Washington. 
Some of the leading southern pine men who attended the 
Chicago meeting this week are expected to return home 
via Washington. 

A series of conferences will be held before the formal 
hearing. Following the declination of fir manufacturers 
to accept an order for a large quantity of 2x6-inch, 18- 
foot material for single sheathed box car construction, 
there is talk this week of placing on the west Coast an 
order for 10,000,000 feet of car material. 


TO HOUSE GOVERNMENT LABOR 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, May 22.—The housing. section of 
the Department of Labor is taking steps to provide addi- 
tional housing facilities for Government employees now 
in Washington and yet to come. An addition of 25,000 to 
the already expanded population is expected within the 
next few months. Sites have been chosen near the Union 
Station, near the Washington Monument and in Potomac 
Park south of the railroad bridge across the Potomac 
River, on which it is proposed to build 3-story barracks 
to accommodate at least 15,000 persons. Two of the three 
sets of barracks will be for women. The plan calls for 
terra cotta and stucco construction. 





CARRIERS PROCLAIM INCREASE NECESSARY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHinetTon, D. C., May 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted an application of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for authority to file without 
formal hearing schedules naming increased rates on lumber 
and related articles from Canadian points and Long Pond, 
Me., to New York harbor points on the ground that the 
proposed increase is necessary in order to enable the 
carriers to meet the increased costs of operation. 


PRICES CONSIDER THE RETAILER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D, C., May 22.—Most of the retail lum- 
bermen from the castern section who have been in con- 
ference with the War Industries Board and the director 
of lumber’s office have accepted a proposition that they 
be paid $12.50 in New York and $11.50 in Philadelphia 
or Baltimore for lumber required by the Government. 
This represents an increase of $2 a thousand feet over 
prices heretofore, It is designed to cover all of the re 
tailer’s handling costs and give him a fair margin of 
profit. 





RULING ON STUMPAGE VALUE UPHELD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 23.—In an opinion handed 
down Monday by Judge Pitney the United States Su 
preme Court affirmed the opinion of the lower Federal 
courts in the Mitchell Bros.’ case, involving the ques- 
tion of stumpage value in making deductions under the 
corporation tax law of April 5, 1909. The Mitchell 
Bros. Co. sued to recover taxes paid under protest on 
the ground that they were erroneously assessed by 
Emanuel J. Doyle, collector of internal revenue. The 
district court gave judgment in favor of the lumber 
company, which verdict was affirmed by the circuit 
court of appeals for the sixth circuit. By upholding the 
decision of the lower courts the Supreme Court auto- 
matically directs that the collector refund the taxes in 
dispute. 

The case hinged upon the fact that the Mitchell com 
pany in 1903 acquired timber lands at #20 an acre and 
that on Dee. 31, 1908, before the corporation tax law 
became effective, the increase in stumpage value made 
the lands worth approximately double the amount paid 
for them. In making its returns for 1909 the company 
figured stumpage at $40, the admitted value. The fact 
that the figures representing this inerease had not 
previously been entered on the company’s books is held 
not to be important in determining the fact as to value. 

In connection with a motion to expedite this case 
filed with the Supreme Court last October Solicitor- 
General Davis said that ‘‘The case is of importance to 
the public revenues and the decision will determine the 
disposition of many similar cases.’’ 

| This decision appears in full on page 57 of this issue. ] 


CONCLUDES A MILLION DOLLAR DEAL 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., May 21.—Thru a deal just con- 
summated and made public J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
and his associates in the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change, who a short time ago effected the purchase of 
102,000 acres of what is known as the Gould timber in 
Louisiana, have added largely to their mill’s capacity 
and one of the important yellow pine concerns in the 
Caleasieu district passes under new management with 
a slight change in its corporate name. 

The Louisiana Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.), of Glenmora, La., 
on June 1 will become the Louisiana Saw Mill Co. 
(Inc.), the manufacturing plant, timber holdings, log 
ging railroads, lumber in stock and all assets being 
taken over by the new corporation at a value of approx- 
imately $1,000,000. 

The headquarters of the new corporation will be at 
Oakdale, La., and C. C. Sheppard, general manager of 
the Forest Lumber Co. at that place, will become gen. 


eral manager of both the Forest Lumber Co. and the 
Louisiana Saw Mill Co. (Ine.). The stockholders in 
the old company will retain their interests in the new 
company and J, E, Crawford, president and general 
manager of the old company, will retire from active 
control and management, being identified with it only 
as an officer and director. 

By the purchase of this plant at Glenmora the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange interests provide man- 
ufacturing facilities for approximately 30,000 acres of 
the recently purchased Gould timber and prolong the 
life of the plant at Glenmora from twelve to fifteen 
years. It is probable that improvements and additions 
to the plant will be made that will increase the output 
of the mill to 50,000,000 feet annually. 

While not all the details of the organization of the 
new Louisiana Saw Mill Co. (Ine.) have been com- 
pleted, it is understood that the capital stock of the 
old company will be increased from $600,000 to $1,500,- 
000 or $2,000,000 and the official personnel of the new 
organization will be announced within a short time. 

J. KE. Crawford, who retires from the active manage- 
ment of the Louisiana Saw Mill Co., will continue to 
make his home in Lake Charles, where he has resided 
for a number of years, and before again taking up 
active business duties will spend a few months in rest 
and recreation. That he does not intend, however, to 
retire permanently from active participation in lumber 
affairs is indicated in the fact that he has acquired 
large hardwood interests in Texas and expects to be- 
come prominently identified with the southwestern 
hardwood industry. 

The output of the Louisiana Saw Mill Co.’s plant at 
Glenmora, which heretofore has been sold thru the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., of St. Louis, Mo., will now 
be sold thru the offices of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange. 

PAPER AND PULP TARIFF SUSPENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until Sept. 1 a tariff filed by 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway containing 
schedules stating new joint rates on paper and wood pulp. 
This tariff is consolidated with investigation and suspen- 
sion Docket No. 1164. 





—_~ 


GERMANS DEVASTATING BELGIAN FORESTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

‘ WasuInaton, D. C., May 23.—Germany is leveling the 

forests of Belgium, according to a cable received from 

Havre yesterday, as follows: 

‘«The Germans are devastating Belgium’s forests. The 
Namur Province has already been stripped of beech and 
oak. The kommandatur at Namur advertises the sale of 
150,000 fir trees which have been felled in the woods 
around the town of Marche les Dames.’’ 


HOW GOVERNMENT ORDERS ARE COMING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 22.—Orders for considerable 
quantities of lumber for Government uses in addition to 
car material orders have been booked by the emergency 
bureaus. The North Carolina bureau during the week 
has received orders for about 10,000,000 feet, nearly one- 
half of which was for delivery at Norfolk and vicinity, a 
considerable quantity for the Charleston (8. C.) navy 
yard, Brooklyn Navy yard and the plant of the Submarine 
Boat Corporation, Port Newark, N. J. 

In the last few days the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau has received orders for nearly 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber, of which 6,000,000 feet is for warehouse eon- 
struction at Kast Columbus, Ohio, where the Hunkin & 
Conkley Construction Co. has the contract, and 2,000,000 
feet for the Camp Eustis hospital, Lee Hall, Va., Winston 
& Co., contractors. G. W. MeGrath & Co. have a contract 
to construct four nurses’ quarters at Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
which upward of 200,000 feet of southern pine has been 
ordered. 

The Alabama-Mississippi bureau has added several mil- 
lion feet to its list of orders during the last few days, and 
the Northern Hardwood & Hemlock bureau has received 
an order for a considerable quantity of hemlock lumber. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau is now shipping more lum- 
her than has been possible for months, sending it forward 
in solid trains and having little trouble about ears. 





RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that we are opposed to the Government fix- 
ing the prices on lumber for the public. In the 
event that the Government, in its wisdom, con- 
cludes to fix the price on lumber to the public the 
lumbermen will accept such decision in a patri- 
otic manner, but in the fixing of such prices Con- 
gress should be requested to enact legislation 
suspending the operation of all Federal antitrust 
acts during the period when such prices are ef- 
fective. 


RESOLVED, further, that the board of direc- 
tors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation be requested to act as a committee to 
take up the whole question of prices to be fixed 
for the Government and for the public and to 
organize itself in such a manner as it may deem 
best.—| Resolution adopted at the meeting of 
lumber manufacturers in Chicago May 22.| 











IN MARKET FOR VARIOUS WOODS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—The Rochester Box & 
Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been awarded a con- 
tract for boxes by the ordnance department. The Lock- 
wood Folding Box Co., of Philadelphia, also has been 
given an order, 

J. F. Prettyman & Sons, Summerville, 8. C., have re- 
ceived an order from the bureau of supplies and accounts, 
Navy Department, for North Carolina pine lumber. 

The bureau of supplies and accounts, in addition to 
desiring 16,000 feet of clear grade white cedar for boat 
decking, is in the market for miscellaneous quantities of 
cypress for boat building and poplar, firsts and seconds. 

This bureau also is in the market for an unnamed 
number of mahogany, oak and imitation mahogany chairs, 
The chairs are carried in schedule No. 1805 and the lum- 
ber mentioned in schedule No. 1814. Persons interested 
should apply to the bureau of schedules, giving numbers. 





OLD WALNUT FURNITURE NOT WANTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—Uncle Sam is not look- 
ing for ancient walnut furniture to be cut up and used in 
the construction of airplane propellers, gunstocks and 
the like. Following the publication in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and some daily newspapers of the story that 
the boy scouts of America have been asked to locate wal- 
nut trees on their hikes and report them to the Govern- 
ment one leading newspaper published an editorial on the 
subject concluding with the statement that now old wal- 
nut bedsteads, bureaus and other articles of furniture 
might be expected to come to light. A good many letters 
have reached the director of lumber offering walnut furni- 
ture to the Government. It is doubtful if such material 
will have to be resorted to, no matter how long the war 
lasts. It is far from satisfactory and would be used only 
in a pressing emergency. The Germans have made use 
of pianos, bureaus and other articles of walnut and ma- 
hogany for propellers, but the Allies and the United States 
will not use such material so long as high grade lumber 
is available. 
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WESTERN MILLS REFUSE CAR BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—Up to date the Southern 
Pine Kmergency Bureau has received orders for car mate- 
rial aggregating approximately 225,000,000 feet. Appar- 
ently it is definitely settled that none of the 2x6-inch, 
18-foot material for single-sheathed cars is-to be furnished 
by Pacifie coast mills in Douglas fir. The declination of 
the west Coast mills to accept this business, while dis- 
appointing to the Railroad Administration, came by no 
means as a surprise, 

It was pointed out today that if the Railroad Adminis- 
tration would aecept select No. 1 common and _ better, 
instead of demanding B&better stock for this mate- 
rial, southern pine mills would have little difficulty in 
supplying 2x6-inch, 18-foot material. The mills do not 
cut this material in quantities of the grade called for. 

As heretofore stated in these dispatches, this fact was 
brought clearly to the attention of the powers that be 
before the specifications were prepared. In fact, it has 
been before the purchasing committee from the outset, 
having been one of the first things brought to the atten- 
tion of members of this committee by Thornton L. Green, 
who spent several weeks here looking after car material 
matters for the southern pine mills. 

Whether the grade will be changed in order to expedite 
deliveries has not been determined. That it would be of 
real help in getting out the material required for single- 
sheathed cars there is no room for doubt. 

It is known that Col. Brice P. Disque, signal corps rep- 
resentative on the Pacific coast and member of the Fir 
Production Board as well as the spruce production board, 
strongly urged the inadvisability of fir mills sawing 2x6- 
inch, 18-foot sizes for car material, on the ground that 
it would interfere greatly with the production of air- 
plane stock and fir decking. It was felt that the program 
of meeting the Government’s present necessities would 
interfere with the intensive sawing of car material. 

Lumbermen of the Northwest believe that the placing 
of orders for the material for double-sheathed cars would 
relieve somewhat the congested conditions there, but 
prices and the long haul have made it economy for the 
Government to place orders in the South. 


SOB BFF FOF 


AN INTERESTING story of the interdependence between 
plants and insects is told regarding the Smyrna fig in a 
recent issue of American Forestry. The production of 
Smyrna figs in this country has now grown into a large 
and profitable industry, but it required twenty-five years 
of experimentation to establish it. When the trees were 
first introduced, it was found that they invariably dropped 
their fruit, and investigations in their native habitat re- 
vealed that pollenization was accomplished from a kin- 
dred plant known as the Caprifig. These were introduced 
and planted with the Smyrna figs, and it was found that 
artificially crossed pollenization would produce fruit, 
but it did not occur naturally and was not accomplished 
by any of the pollen bearing insects native to this coun- 
try. It became necessary to import. from Smyrna 4 
small, gnat-like wasp, which has now been acclimatized 
in this country and has placed the Smyrna fig industry 
upon a successful and profitable basis. 


eee 


THE Rainway REVIEW in a recent issue recommended 
the use of waterproof field books by railway engineering 
crews in order to avoid loss of time in light rains or 
drizzles which would not prevent work except for their 
effect upon ordinary paper. It gives credit for this idea 
to the lumber industry, wherein, it states, waterproof 
books and paper are used in outdoor work. 
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FLAG DAY SHOULD BE CELEBRATED BY. 


The Americanism of every man has been placed in the balance, and 
nothing short of absolute and undivided loyalty will meet the demands of 
these trying times. Some effective method must be discovered or devised 
for determining infallibly who is and who is not loyal to the United States. 
Such a searching of men’s consciences as has not been known for a century 
must be made in the United States, and when the division of the population 
into the two classes of loyalists and disloyalists has been made we shall 
have no difficulty in determining what to do with the latter. 


In every community numerous vague rumors are afloat regarding certain 
citizens and residents; in some cases there is considerable evidence in 
support of the common belief that those citizens are disloyal. In others 
the rumors are of the vaguest description, and it may well be that great 
injustice is done the persons suspected of disloyalty. But there appears to 
be no way at present of determining who is and who is not loyal; for the 
disloyal are cunning enough either to feign loyalty or at least to cover up 
their sentiments of disloyalty. In fact, it would not be difficult to show 
that many buyers of Liberty Bonds are not inspired to their purchases by 
sentiments of patriotism. Many a contributor to the Red Cross who has 
no sympathy with the American cause consoles himself with the thought 
that his contribution may help a captured German. 

One hesitates to suspect or to encourage others to suspect his foreign- 
born neighbors and friends of disloyalty ; but America is at war, and our 
success in this war will be largely determined by the character of the sup- 
port afforded by plain citizens. The boys in the trenches must be made to 
feel that the “copperheads” in the home communities will be taken care of 
in such a way as to make their disloyalty ineffective. 

It has been said that the worst type of enemy in the United States is 
the secret enemy—the person who is cunning enough to say nothing re- 
garding the war or his real sentiments. Of course, persons of this kind 
can do no harm in most communities where there is no real war work 
going on and where there is nothing for them to spy out or report to Ger- 
many’s agents. If, therefore, such secret enemies keep their mouths shut 
they do no harm to America’s cause; tho they should be compelled to 
observe all the rules laid down for the loyal. 


There are some things required of all loyal citizens that will be readily 
enough submitted to by the disloyal, but it may be that requirements can 
be made to which they will not submit unless compelled. For example, 
many a man who will contribute to the Red Cross, to the Y. M. C. A. and 
to the Liberty Loan and who will call himself a loyal American will dis- 
courage his son from volunteering for military service and will even use 
every means of evading the draft for his son. Such a man can hardly be 
called a loyal American and, tho he may be far from anti-American or pro- 
German, yet he is altogether too selfish to make the sacrifices demanded of 
loyal Americans in this time of trial. 


Inasmuch as June 14 has been designated as Flag Day the celebration 
of that holiday should be made the occasion in every community for testing 
the loyalty of every person of maturity. When homage is paid to the Stars 
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and Stripes on that day something more than mere lip service and mechan-_ 
ical formality should be demanded.” It may be that the formal pledging 
of loyalty and even the affixing of signatures under oath are not too much 


‘to require under the circumstances, for nobody knows to what an extent 


pro-Germanism has been inculcated in the minds of Germans and others 
in the United States. Anyhow, the earnest patriot will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to signify his loyalty in some such striking manner ; and if anybody 
for any cause objects to performing such a ceremony he will bear watching, 
and it will do no harm to let him know that he has failed of an opportunity 
to manifest his patriotism. 

If ever the old saying “A man of words and not of deeds is like a garden 
full of weeds” has an application it is to one’s attitude toward the war. 
We heard a local attorney make a ftery address before a patriotic meeting 
in behalf of the third Liberty Loan, in which he declared that he was 
going to utilize his credit to the limit at the two banks to make purchases 
of Liberty Bonds. When the lists of purchasers were published the attor- 
ney’s purchase was $100; evidently, as some of the citizens who heard his 
speech remarked, his credit at the banks was not very good. Perhaps 
it was not so much that as that he was “A man of words and not of deeds.” 

In case anybody fails to attend the celebration of paying homage to the 
flag without having a very good and sufficient reason for being absent his 
loyal neighbors will find opportunities to show him in an unmistakable man- 
ner that they believe him to be either unpatriotic or to hold his patriotism 
lightly. If he fails to be present because he is positively disloyal it may 
be time to send for the United States marshal. 

Some good Americans resent the apparent reflection upon their loyalty 
implied by a requirement that they make a renewed pledge of loyalty to 
the flag; but if such persons will but observe that this is about the only 
means available for separating the “sheep from the goats” they will ac- 
knowledge the reasonableness of it and submit with eagerness. In some 
cities the teachers in the public schools already have been required to make 
such pledges, and it would likely be a good plan to require this of teachers 
whether it is required of other citizens or not. 

It has been the fashion among teachers of a certain sort to speak lightly 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the men who signed it; not 
necessarily because they were disloyal, but because they saw or thought 
they saw defects in the Declaration and flaws in the character of the 
fathers. The fact is that criticisms of this kind in the secondary schools 
are out of place, and it generally is true that they are made by persons 
who themselves have had too narrow an education to enable them to take 
a full view of the men and tle times criticized. If required to make a 
pledge of loyalty to the flag such teachers will be more circumspect in their 
comments on historical events. Only a little investigation is needed to 
disclose the fact that United States history is taught by the average teacher 
with the same lack of spirit and interest as that shown in teaching the 
history of Greece and Rome. American history should be taught by 
Americans only and in such manner as loyal and enthusiastic Americans 
would teach it. , 





ON LiBERTY Day, as a part of the patriotic program 
given by the Polytechnic School for Girls, at Portland, 
Ore., reports were asked regarding the Red Cross work 
being carried on by the school’s auxiliary. The report 
showed that the school had completed or had under way 
two dozen body bandages, two dozen arm slings, three 


‘‘the true undeveloped frontier of the United States.’’ 
Mr. Sener is enthusiastic in his new work and it is be- 
lieved that the campaign of development to be carried on 
under his direction will have great permanent significance 
for the south Atlantic, Gulf and coastal areas. 


THE LIBRARY department of the Jefferson High school, 
Portland, Ore., offered an honor flag as a prize to the 
room that turned in the most books for soldiers. The 
prize was won by Room 9, which turned in 400 books, 
The winner will have possession of the flag for two weeks, 
when it will again be offered to the room having the 





dozen bed shirts and twelve dozen hospital caps. The 
work was all performed in four rooms of the school. 
* * * 


largest number of books to its credit. 


LIBERTY’S SYMBOL rein: 


THE CITIZENS of Cincinnati, Ohio, are being asked to 








IN A RECENT article John Burroughs says that as he 
grows older the memory of all his later days ‘‘sloughs 
off’? and leaves him only the days of his youth ‘‘as a 
real and lasting possession.’’ 

* * * 

EXPERIENCE has shown that in order to carry on the 
Red Cross work of the local chapters and units these 
must be organized in such a way as to be able to secure 
funds as they are needed. One reads occasionally of the 
stoppage of work because of shortage of funds. This 
should not be permitted to oceur, and it could likely be 
avoided if the funding part of the work were organized 
the same as the Red Cross work proper. An illustration 
of this fact is afforded by the Red Cross chapter of New- 
berg, Ore., which by a special program, including parades 
and speaking, netted $700; by the residents of Oak 
Point, Wash., who at a basket social raised $350 and at 
an entertainment a week later raised more than $100; 
and by the chapter at Guler, Wash., where the Trout Lake 
Chapter gave an entertainment and bazaar that netted 
nearly $200 for Red Cross work. The demands upon the 
Red Cross are increasing rapidly as the drive on the west 
front assumes greater proportions, and a policy of pre- 
paredness must be ‘adopted to meet those demands. 

* * * 

Tur CHAMBER of Commerce of New Bern, N. C., has 
elected as its secretary-manager Mandel Sener, formerly 
publicity director of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
System and more recently manager of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Convention and Publicity Bureau. New Bern 
ranks high as a lumber producing community, and while 
it is not so large as some other cities it makes up in 
progressiveness what it lacks in size; a fact, that is 
demonstrated by its employment of a man of Mr. Sener’s 
caliber for manager of its chamber of commerce. The 
chamber and those connected with it have interested 
themselves in the agricultural development of the South— 


Every citizen who has traveled in foreign coun- 
tries has upon his return “from wandering on a 
foreign strand”’ experienced something of that feel- 
ing described by the poet in the lines beginning 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead.’’ Most 
Americans can not withhold tears at sight of their 
country’s flag on a foreign shore, and at times it Is 
difficult even at home to avoid a similar manifesta- 
tion of sentiment. 

Unquestionably the heart and intellect are as often 
reached by way of the eye as by way of the ear, and 
because this is true the Stars and Stripes have come 
to signify to American patriots all that is compre- 
hended in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution ofthe United States. To us the flag is 
even more sacred than those documents, because it 
symbolizes an ideal that rises above anything ex- 
pressed in type. 

In doing homage to the Stars and Stripes we de- 
clare fealty to liberty and democracy and range our- 
selves on the side of right and justice rather than on 
the side of power and oppression. Nobody, it would 
seem, knowing what the American flag stands for, 
could hesitate even, not to say decline, to pay 
homage to it. Nothing short of rank disloyalty will 
prevent any citizen of America from attending and 
participating In the exercises and ceremonials of 
Flag Day, June 14; in fact, a refusal to pay homage 
to the flag may be taken as indisputable evidence of 
such disloyalty. 

It will be appropriate, therefore, to make Flag 
Day this year an occasion for discovering the senti- 
ments of all citizens and others with respect to the 
part that America is performing In the struggle be- 
tween autocracy and democracy. Unquestionably 
it is a matter of the gravest importance to deter- 
mine at the earliest possible date who are America’s 
friends and who are her enemies, and as the Stars 
and Stripes symbolize America and all America 
stands for the ceremony of paying homage to the 
flag should serve to separate the one from the other. 











furnish information to the National War Garden Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., in regard to food produe- 
tion for the vicinity. This movement is being extended 
thruout the country and represents only one of the ways 
in which community development may be fostered and at 
the same time help extended to the Government. The 
amount of food stuff that is raised in war gardens will 
release just that much food for use in Europe—and help 
save this country from the sort of community develop- 
ment that is so pleasing to the Germans, and for which 
they are becoming so infamous, 


” * a 


THE GOVERNMENT wishes to enlist every man, woman 
and child of the nation in war-saving service. When an 
individual buys War Savings Stamps that person enlists 
in the production division of the nation, thereby support- 
ing and backing up the fighting division that is in France 
and on the seas. There is also inculeated in the mind of 
the purchaser the idea of thrift—the understanding that 
from small savings grow large savings. This buying of 
War Savings Stamps builds up the community spirit; it 
welds the people of the nation into one large community, 
every resident of which is working for the common wel- 
fare, 

* * * 

At JAMESTOWN, N. Y., a committee on vacant lot gar- 
dens succeeded last year in having put under cultivation 
213 vacant and in most cases unsightly lots. A carload 
of seed potatoes was also purchased and sold at cost to 
gardeners, Government seeds were distributed and prizes 
given for the best exhibits of garden products at the 
Farm and City Festival. This year an even greater effort 
will be put forth. Incidentally it speaks a whole lot 
better for the quality of the community spirit this year 
to see all vacant plots of ground under cultivation and 
helping in the war, rather than grown up in an unsightly 
and unhealthy tangle of weeds. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Martial Life Dominates Southwestern Texas—Liquor Given Its Quietus in the Lone Star State—Govern- 
ment Business Helps the Retailer—Phases of Motor Truck Delivery Analyzed 


Military towns are not so plentiful in the United States. 
And those we do have are sort of in the class with the 
reserve officers—mighty fine material but of very little 


experience. Maybe San Antonio is am exception. Last 
night on the streets of Fort Worth a bronzed young 
sergeant of artillery told me that San Antonio was a 
regular military town where they knew how to take care 
of a soldier. He remarked a little later that San Antonio 
was his home town. Probably this old Spanish city of the 
Southwest does come as near as any urban point in our 
country to being a professional military point. Until 
this present war broke out our uneasy and somewhat 
troublesome neighbor, Mexico, was our chief menace in 
a fighting way, and the boys of the regular army have 
been kept down near the border for a number of years. 
San Antonio has been the chief rallying point for the 
soldiery. This remained true when the guard went South 
to inject a little respect for the United States into the 
Mexican trouble makers and a little lead into those indi- 
vidual Mexicans who proved too far gone in the favorite 
Mexican sport of revolution to be amenable to reason. 
And at the present time there is a big bunch of soldiers in 


the city of the Alamo. I don’t know just how many, and . 


that doesn’t make any difference. 

But the South is full of camps and the making of 
soldiers is one of its chief industries. In this industry a 
good many cities share. Last week I mentioned the num- 
ber of aviators I saw in Dallas. It seemed to my inexpe- 
rienced eyes that all the second lieutenants in the world 
must be in that city. The privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers seemed few and far between. Here would 
come a private up the street saluting at every step. He 
would remind me somewhat of a man working his way 
along on a handear. I rather pitied the privates over 
there, for they looked to be wan and losing flesh from 
much snapping of hand to hat brim. But over here in 
Fort Worth the tables are turned. Yester- 





man in the middle tore the end off a paper covered parcel, 
applied a corkscrew in a manner that betokened long prac- 
tice, poured a liberal jolt of ‘‘red licker’’ into each of the 
five tumblers, and the five with many a grimace tossed 
off the robust potion. Tears began to trickle down fur- 
rowed cheeks as they hastily sent huge chasers of ice 
water after the firewater. Another round followed and 
still another. And when I left that gloomy quintet sat 
there in grim silence drinking themselves into an awful 
jag. Faces flushed red, lips hung loose, eyes became 
watery and crossed; but still the tides of speech were 
dammed. No word was said. No words seemed adequate 
to embellish the depression of the historic occasion. As 
I went out an unsteady individual who needed a num- 
ber of things, including air, water and repose, looked 
in and saw the funereal quintet. ‘‘Zuh ’ell of a sight, 
ain’t it?’’ he remarked. ‘‘Lesh shing shumpin’, Cheer 
’em up. Gimmie three quarts of corn, bartender, only 
three quarts of corn, to get me as drunk as an ornery 
skunk can get between now and morn.’’ His melody 
seemed not to have the desired cheering effect, so he 
wabbled on. He was the only person I saw who seemed 
inclined to noise. 

The entire State of Texas goes dry soon . [It has done 
so since this was written——Epiror.| Much of it was dry 
before the 10-mile law went into effect, and there are so 
many army camps in the State that this law closed up a 
large number of the remaining saloons. Fort Worth will 
be lucky if it goes thru the transition period without a 
measure of bootlegging. A good many men will make 
ten times the effort to get a drink that they will to get 
a square meal, and to supply these desperate souls some 
men will take long chances, and also will charge long 
prices. I don’t know anything about such things, but 
I’m told by men who should know that people soaked 
in booze thru heavy drinking can’t stop suddenly with- 





day was Sunday and seemingly thousands 
of soldiers were standing around the streets. 
Here the privates and the non-coms were 
in the vast majority, and when a commis 
sioned officer came along the hand-car stuff 
fell upon him. Every soldier saluted and 
he perforce had to return the salute. The 
poor fellows would work their way along a 
block of sidewalk crowded with soldiers 
only to confront other and equally crowded 
blocks as far as the eye could reach, 

Fort Worth had a division review not 
long ago in which the so-called ‘‘ Panther 
Division’? marched past the reviewing 
stand in columns of platoons, The column 
was miles long and required hours to pass 
a given point. There were said to be more 
than 100,000 visitors in town for the event. 
My artillery sergeant friend told me that 
this is only about the third time that a 
division review of this kind has ever been 
held in the United States, tho there have 
been more troops in line at one time. It 
may be that the ‘‘Panther Division’’ will 
be Over There by the time this is in print. 
It isn’t given to us ordinary civilians to 
know about troop movements, and we’re 
glad of it. Some of the newspaper men 
have been sarcastic about the censorship and have jumped 
to the conclusion that the information denied to us in this 
country is all old stuff to the German general staff. Re- 
cently some facts have come to light that seem to disprove 
this and to show that the German military machine is not 
so omniscient as our newspaper friends give it credit for 
being. We can easily get along without knowledge of troop 
movements if this will make those movements safer. 


Making a Camp Decent for Democracy 


Camp Bowie, named, I suppose, after the redoubtable 
Colonel Bowie who commanded the heroic defense of the 
Alamo three-quarters of a century or more ago, has be- 
come one of the sources of wealth and trade for Fort 
Worth. The citizens take a personal pride in it and 
think last of the fact that it is worth money to them. 
But it is worth money to every line of trade in the city. 
Well, perhaps one class of retailers and wholesalers would 
take exception to this statement, but their business is 
entirely gone now, so they don’t count, These are the 
booze venders. 

Under the 10-mile limit law the saloons all shut up 
shop at 11 o’clock in the evening of the 15th of April. 
Nearly 200 thirst parlors kissed themselves goodbye that 
night and shut up shop for good. I happened to be in 
town that night. On the way back to the hotel from the 
Majestic I saw crowds of men trying to slake the antic- 
ipatory thirst of all the dull, dry years ahead of them. 
They seemed listless and uninterested. They poured the 
stuff that cheers down their throats in foamy tides, but 
it seemed to have no kick, There was no jollity, no noise, 
no good fellowship. Everybody who ever quaffed a 
bubble, I suppose, had some farewell suds, and men de- 
parted homeward with newspaper wrapped bottles under 
their arms. The fatal hour approached, but still there 
was no ardor; and when the clock skidded him off there 
was no sorrowing friend to shout, ‘‘ Farewell, John Bar- 
leycorn.’’ The crowd melted dully away and the reign 
of booze as a lawful part of the community was at an end. 

I dropped in at a coffee shop for a bite to eat before 
turning in, and some of the sad and silent revelers were 
sitting at the counter. Five of them were in a row, The 


Mr. Quarles told me a number of these facts just set 
down. He told of a house he had been trying without 
success to dispose of for a number of years. No buyer 
seemed to appear, so the house remained unsold for three 
or four years after it had been put on the market.’ After 
the camp was established and had become a going con- 
cern an out-of-town business man wanted to move to 
Fort Worth. He had moved his business over to the city 
and took his family and household goods over before he 
had found a house. He couldn’t find a house for rent 
anywhere in the city. There simply wasn’t a thing. So 
the family lived at one of the hotels while he got the 
business started. The man at length decided something 
had to be done. Some person told him of Mr. Quarles’ 
house, so he went to see it and bought it instantly for 
fear some other person would beat him to it. 

‘*All the yards in town sold lumber to the Government 
to build the camp,’’ Mr. Quarles said. ‘‘Of course there 
were only certain grades that were needed out there, but 
we sold about all of those grades we could get shipped 
in. Even at that most of the lumber was shipped in 
directly from the mills by the emergency committee. The 
lumber bought of us was merely to keep the carpenters 
going when shipments thru the regular channels were 
delayed. It takes a good deal of lumber to keep several 
thousands of carpenters going. 

‘‘This is a great grain and cattle town. Fort Worth 
is almost the capital of the range country of Texas and 
we have some big packing plants here. This city is the 
principal grain center of the State. More land is under 
cultivation in Texas this year than ever before, but this 
is the case everywhere. We are hoping for good crops. 
They will mean much to the State, to local prosperity and 
to a noticeable extent to the welfare of the country. 
We’re going to need all the food we can produce and 
Texas will do its share. We’re a little anxious about 
rains, for parts of the State have bad dry 
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spells once in a while. Taken over a long 
period of time it does pretty well, but it 
would be bad if we happened to have dry 
weather now when we need the crops so 
badly.’’ 


Influence of Motor Truck Delivery 


In the course of our talk I asked Mr. 
Quarles if he used delivery trucks. 

‘“We’ve been using trucks for about a 
year,’’ he said, ‘‘and I suppose it’s safe 
to say we couldn’t get on without them. 
I’m not sure they would have paid except 
for the building of the camp. Business 
was dull before that, and running trucks 
certainly costs money. But we simply 
could not have handled the camp business 
without them, and we couldn’t get along 
now without them. It’s partly a matter of 
feed, for feed is high in price; but it’s 
mostly a matter of service, of getting the 
stuff on to the job.’’ 

‘Do you find that having the trucks has 
a tendency to lengthen deliveries?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, it certainly does that. We are 





“The column was miles long and required hours to pass” 


out danger to their lives. Such people ought to be 
treated as patients. And in case the treatment consisted 
in doses of booze I’ve seen some fellows who would man- 
age to be ill a long time. But however that may be 
the saloons are gone from the city, and a number of 
business men expressed the belief that they were gone 
for all time. - Most of them added that it was a splendid 
thing for the city. 

The day following the closing large vans were to be ob- 
served hauling away mahogany and mirrorsand bar fittings. 


Government Business and the Housing Problem 


But if the coming of the soldiers succeeded in putting 
the skids under John Barleycorn as a member of Fort 
Worth’s aggregated industries it has done much for the 
lumber industry. It has benefited lumber in a diversity of 
ways. Lumber is peculiar among industries. It is one 
of the first to be hit by depressions and among the last 
to feel the rising tide of returning prosperity. That is 
the case in an ordinary community where the bulk of the 
lumber sold goes into the building of dwellings and farm 
structures. In such a case building has to wait until a 
good many other things are taken care of. The old build- 
ing can be made to do. In Fort Worth a number of 
things began pulling for increased sales of lumber as 
soon as the camp was authorized. First and most direct 
was the sale of lumber to the Government to build the 
camp. The local lumber yards supplied about 30 per- 
cent of the lumber used. Then it became certain that 
there would be a large increase of civilian population. 
The city was in no sense overbuilt in the spring of 1916, 
but at that time it was possible to rent a house without 
much difficulty. Now it is next to impossible to rent a 
house. These things made immediately for the sale of 
lumber. And a little later when money began flowing in 
in increased streams a general prosperity spread among 
the citizens and people who had put off building before 
began to think they could afford it; in fact, that they 
could not afford not to build. Necessary room and con- 
siderations of health backed the increased bank balance 
in an irresistible argument for a new house. 

When J called at the office of the John.E, Quarles Co. 


delivering eight or ten miles out into the 

country now. We didn’t do it before, for 

a team couldn’t make such trips as that; 
not, at least, without spoiling our local deliveries. But 
the trucks take the stuff out in a short time and can 
handle the local deliveries, too. One secret of making a 
truck pay, I suppose, is to keep it at work. The overhead, 
or part of it, goes on just the same whether the machine 
is working full time or not. It is possible to be fooled 
on the cost of power deliveries, and it’s rather easy to 
assume that the delivery doesn’t cost much and ought not 
to make much difference in the price. In that case the 
first thing a man knows he is hauling lumber into the 
country and is selling it at the same price he used to get 
when the farmer came in with his team and did his own 
delivering. 

‘¢A man can learn a good deal about trucks even after 
he’s used them quite a while. One thing, I suppose, that 
every man does is to get machines too light for the use 
he is going to make of them. I feel right now that for 
our class of trade we can hardly get trucks too heavy. 
The light ones are all right for light loads and in this 
kind of work they are of a great value. But if a man 
buys a light truck he is constantly tempted to overload 
it. This is foolish, for it shortens the life of the machine 
more than anything else is likely to do. But if he has 
a heavy load going to a point a long distance from the 
yard he doesn’t like to make two trips, so it all goes on.’’ 

find a difference of opinion about trucks down here 
in Texas. It would be strange if there were not, for I 
don’t believe I ever made inquiries in a town with four 
or more dealers but that I found them disagreeing rad- 
ically about the value of trucks. So Texas has nothing on 
on the rest of the country in this respect. The same may 
be said of practically every feature of retailing that 1s 
not so solidly established that every man uses it as @ 
matter of course, just as he wears a hat. Advertising and 
plan service are a couple of things that come in for a 
good deal of controversy. Much seems to depend, return- 
ing to trucks for the moment, on whether a man looks 
most carefully at the matter of service or at the cost 
of doing business, 

In the office of the L. Simpson Lumber Co. I asked 
Clarence E. Beavers what he thought of truck deliveries 
out into the covr*-~ 
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‘*You haven’t found any yards in small towns down 
this way that are talking of putting in country deliveries, 
have you?’’ he asked. 

My answer was that I had heard the subject discussed 
in rather general terms but that I had not heard a man- 
ager of such a yard say he expected soon to put in a 
systematic service of rural deliveries. 

‘“*T think a man is extremely foolish to extend his 
service in this way,’’ Mr. Beavers said, and Mr. Arm- 
strong seconded his statement. ‘‘Other lines of busi- 
ness are making great efforts to get away from deliver- 
ing. There is a definite campaign on at the present time 
to educate people to the ‘cash and carry’ system of shop- 
ping. Most grocery stores require an order of a certain 
size before they’ll deliver it. So I’d be more in favor of 
an effort to discontinue the delivery of lumber entirely 
than I would be of an effort to extend it. It’s a matter 
of common knowledge among lumbermen that it is impos- 
sible to tell how much delivery will cost, for the reason 
that it is impossible to anticipate the volume and length 
of deliveries and the incidental and accidental charges 
that are going to result from it. 

‘‘Partly because of this uncerainty about actual pro- 
rated cost and partly because of neglect to make any 
kind of an estimate, and also because delivery has long 
been used as a tool of competition, the customer comes 
near to getting delivery for nothing. He has been led 
to believe in a loose way that hauling lumber out to him 
costs him nothing. If he happens to say anything about 
deliveries and the bill is being fought for, the lumber- 
man will at once assure him that that matter is all right; 
no charge will be made for delivery. Then if we extend 
deliveries to the country our farmer customers are going 
to know about this, and they’ll ask us awkward ques- 
tions. They’ll ask us why we charge them for delivery 
when we don’t charge the town man. And if we start 
in hauling stuff to the country for nothing we are going 
to be in for some bad losses. Delivery costs us a good 
deal whether we charge it up to the customer or take it 
out of our profits. ' 

“‘T know about how this matter of increasing the 
prices to cover delivery works out. When the yards don’t 
deliver they charge a certain margin of gross profit. Call 
it 20 percent. Then when they put in wagons the gross 
profit remained about the same. The extra cost came out 
of the profits. That’s the way it worked out here in 
Fort Worth. 


Problems of Equitable Charging 


‘*Tt will be impossible to fix any just price on delivery 
to the country, just as it has been impossible to fix a just 
price in town. If you try to make it on a basis merely 


their prices, for’as I said before the great majority of 
our customers want just lumber, and lumber is a staple. 
The result of all this is that we meet the price of the 
other fellow. But we have larger overhead expenses 
than he has, so we simply do business for less profit than 
he does. That’s why I’m aginst these things.’’ 

Fair Distribution of Service Charges 


This rather flies in the face of some of the things the 
Realm has championed, but it is a good thing to get 
these statements of plain experience. They help us keep 
our feet on the ground and to remember what things 
really are like instead of getting to think that they are 
what we’d like to have them be. In these as in other 
respects a dealer will have to be guided by what his 
customers want or what they can be educated to want 
and like. As the readers of this department know, the 
Realm agrees with Mr. Beavers about country deliveries. 
We think that it is not impossible that the time will come 
when lumber yards will habitually make country deliveries. 
The reason for thinking so is that the lumber yard, being 
engaged in the handling of lumber, can and should be- 
come more efficient in hauling lumber than can any 
other agency. Some time in the future farmers may so 
systematize their work that they can better afford to 
have lumber hauled than to haul it themselves. But 
when that time comes they’ll be educated to the justice 
of paying for that hauling. Oh, yes; they will. You 
don’t find your experienced business man objecting to a 
just service charge. And if farmers succeed in organizing 
their business so carefully that they have no working time 
left over which they can use more profitably for hauling 
lumber than for farming they, too, will have become 
trained executives and business men. But that time 
lies in the future, and this is no reflection upon the farm- 
er’s business ability, either. 

As for arriving at a fair service charge, that, too, can 
be done, with care. At least it can be done so nearly 
exactly as to be no hardship or injustice to any customer. 
You pay 3 cents to send a letter from New York to 
Seattle. You also pay 3 cents to send a letter from 
New York to Oyster Bay. There is discrimination in 
this equality of charge for inequality of service; but no 
one objects. It will be possible to work out delivery 
charges that will cover actual expenses and that will be 
nearly enough equitable to give entire satisfaction. 

The real difficulty lies deeper than any one of these 
things. It lies in the rather hazy notion the best of re- 
tailers have about the fundamental costs of doing busi- 
ness. Slurring over prices to meet competition comes 
from an uncertainty as to just what is a fair price. So 
with slurring over service charges. When we know what 














“Hauling away mahogany and mirrors and bar fittings” 


covering the cost your prices will be unequal. If you can 
deliver half a dozen orders out along some one road at a 
single trip the cost for each order will be very small. If 
you have to take a single small order out a long dis- 
tance the charge will be much larger. People will not 
like that. They’ll say that so far as they are concerned 


‘their farm is always at exactly the same distance from 


town and they can’t see anything fair about a sliding 
scale. A man will never know when he ’phones in for 
an order whether it is going to cost him much or little to 
have it hauled out. For the same reason a flat charge 
based on mileage will not even be approximately just to 
the dealer. Sometimes he’ll make more than he earns, 
sometimes less. It will be a good guess that in practical 
operation he will always make less. 

‘*T don’t like to seem to be blocking the way of prog- 
ress, but I do believe that a good many of these innova- 
tions in service and sidelines are bad for the retailer. In 
operation they result in getting his business out of his 
control. Some people believe that by introducing all 
these things a man puts his business on a basis of serv- 
ice and not on a basis of competitive prices. This sounds 
good, but I can’t say that it has seemed to work this way 
in those yards I’ve had a chance to observe. The more 
of these extras a man takes on the more difficulty he has 
in maintaining prices. Lumber is a staple article. A 
board is just a board in spite of trademarks and our 
efforts to make it seem something else. A great major- 
ity of our customers want lumber when they come to us. 
They don’t want these other things that sound so well in 
advertisements but that are useless to them. A ranch- 
man comes in for lumber. He knows exactly what he’s 
going to build, and we can’t tell him anything about it 
no matter how well we are fixed to do it. He doesn’t 
want that kind of information; he wants boards. So on 
down thru the list. Well, if we put in a lot of these side- 
lines of service and the like somebody has to pay for them. 
The few men who use them can’t j charged the whole 
cost, for that would be prohibitive in many cases. The 
cost has to be carried by the trade as a whole. But we 
come into competition with yards that sell lumber and are 
not burdened with these other things. We have to meet 





for careful organizing. It is 
modern army, in a far-fetched way. If it were 
not for a division of labor and for a codrdination 
of fighting and supply units a modern army would 
be impossible. The artillery by itself would accomplish 
little. The same may be said of the flying service or the 
quartermaster’s corps or the infantry. When our fore- 
fathers went out to fight Indians the organization was 
very simple. Each man brought his squirrel or deer 
rifle, powder, bullets and a bag of hominy. Each man 
was a complete army unit in himself. He could fend 
for himself and fight bravely and effectively in the style 
of frontier fighting. But such an army would not get 
far in this year on the fields of France. 

As soon as a yard takes on new lines of stock or of 
service it is confronted immediately with the need for 
organization and codrdination. Adding service to serv- 
ice in a haphazard way doesn’t get us anything. In fact, 
it plunges us immediately into difficulty, and our last state 
is worse than the first. We need to be reminded of this, 
and Mr. Beavers will be doing us a favor if he can im- 
press that fact upon our minds. Adding a new line of 
service doesn’t make our yard efficient any more than 
putting a uniform on us would make a competent field 
officer. Careful study is the basis upon which to rest 
expansion. And once we become convinced from our 
observation of our customers and from the experience 
of others that a certain expansion will round out and 
strengthen our business and increase our net income and 
the service we’ll be doing to those who trade with us, 
then is the time to have the courage to make the addition. 
Some jump without looking; others look and continue to 
look without jumping. And the man who looks over the 
field carefully, weighs the probable effect of the pro- 
posed innovation and decides that in his community it 
would not be a good move is to be commended for his 
foresight and thoughtful guidance of his business, This 
is what Mr. Beavers has done in regard to plan service 
and long deliveries. His decision has been based upon 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Beavers said business was so good that he was 
selling just about all he could get shipped in. He, too, 
attributed the present state of rapid building to the com- 
ing of the camp. 

Mr. Armstrong mentioned the closing of the saloons 
in Fort Worth and expressed the conviction that they were 
gone for all time. 

‘*There’s nothing much more disgusting than an in- 
toxicated man,’’ he said. ‘‘I remember an incident that 
happened years ago on the T. & P. Two Irishmen with 
a little too much firewater in them got to quarreling on 


something like a 











it costs us to do business and all our competitors know 
just what it costs them to do business we’ll be in a fair 
way to lay a lot of this price difficulty. 

Expenses Logical or Illogical 

But of course Mr. Beavers is entirely right in saying 
that a yard can not maintain services for which its cus- 
tomers have no use. That results in a needless expense, 
a needless drag upon the business. It is good business to 
maintain a service if there is a chance that the yard’s 
customers can be educated to like it and that it will 
eventually become a paying line. Otherwise he is unwise 
who drags it along. A service that costs a good deal 
and that is used by only a few people ought to be cut 
out after it has had a fair trial. Carrying unnecessarily 
diversified stock is a case in point. 

If a yard’s customers want only lumber by the thou- 
sand feet the dealer must sell them lumber by the thou- 
sand feet, If they will have nothing to do with plan 
service or with other helps for making their buildings 
more useful and more attractive then there is no use 
attempting to force these things upon them. But an 
increasing number of retailers find that it is popular with 
their customers to get away from the old thousand-feet 
basis and to make the lumber yard a source of ideas as 
well as of building material. It is because of the fact 
that lumber, as lumber, is a staple and that many people 
do not know a No. 1 board from a No. 3 that some 
dealers are trying to get away from handling it as a 
staple. They find that unless they mix in other things 
with the staple they are not able to maintain prices. It 
is so comparatively easy for a person to put in a stock 
of lumber and to sell it by the thousand feet—that is, 
easy as compared to mixing ideas in with the material 
and getting a little more than just a covering price— 
that they find their annual income too small if they 
depend on the profit they can make by handling lumber 
as a staple. 


Solutions in Organization and Coédrdination 
There are a good many elements in this thing. Organiz- 
ing a lumber yard successfully with the new-fangled 
service notions is a matter for careful study and 





“When I called at the office of the John EB. Quarles Co.” 


the train and wanted to fight. But a lurching train is no 
good place for a battle, even when a man is sober. Trains 
in those days didn’t run on very strict schedules, so 
they appealed to the conductor to stop the train and to 
let them settle the thing on the open prairie. The con- 
ductor said he’d be glad to accommodate them, so he 
pulled the bell rope and stopped the train. He helped 
them both down, and they went out a little way into the 
unfenced prairie and got ready for the battle. About 
that time the conductor pulled the rope again, and the 
train went off and left them. We all watched them as 
we rolled out of sight, and they had completely forgotten 
the fight.’’ 

Next week we’ll have more to say about Fort Worth. 





ENTHUSIASTIC OVER WATER TRANSPORTATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—Lumbermen of Memphis 
and the valley territory are deeply concerned over the 
movement for increased use of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries as a means of supplementing the railroads in 
the handling of freight of all kinds and particularly of 
lumber, cotton, coal and other particularly heavy and 
bulky freight. A large delegation of Memphis lumber- 
men attended the recent waterways convention in St. 
Louis and they have returned enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects and determined to hasten the sale of bonds in Mem- 
phis authorized by the Tennessee legislature to raise 
funds for building proper terminals here. They are 
aware that no revival of water transportation will benefit 
Memphis or the lumbermen or any other interests in 
this city unless proper terminal facilities are provided. 
This bond issue amounts to $500,000. 

F. E. Stonebraker, secretary of the Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, is the representative of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis on the joint committee of busi- 
ness organization here looking after plans connected with 
these terminals. Sites are now being investigated for 
these terminals and steps are being taken to sell the 
bonds and do the other things necessary to early con- 
stre-tion of these facilities. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


LAND PLANE 

New farm implements are needed to meet oo ey 
demanded by power farming. Better preparation . “0 
land pays by helping to produce larger yields. eg 
seed drills are set to plant seeds at a uniform a — 
distance apart, but their geen — depends a goo 

a » even surface of the ground, Rte 
Pies cteno evens the ground on the same a 
that a carpenter’s jointer makes a straight edge. sm 18 
one difference in operation, however; the eee te 
jointer is single acting, while the land plane 1s : _ ‘ dl 
action implement. The jointer cuts off the high poe 
and discards the shavings. The land plane cuts es 7 
bumps and shoves the loose earth along and drops : Fa ° 
the hollows. It also grades the earth to an even our ace, 
both over the bumps and in the holes. It may a 
several times over, possibly gomg im several di gor 
directions, but once ae grading is well done that fiel« 

smains even and smooth for years. 
aes enet advantage is that each plant has an — 
chance to establish its root system to draw moisture and 
fertility from the soil. On rough, uneven ground some 
seeds are planted too deep and some too shallow. ane 

This land plane is 36 feet long by 8 feet wide, anc 0 
two steel faced cross pieces near the center to re 18 
cutting and grading. The steel edges are level with ” 
bottoms of the long runners, all of the braces and “sone 
cross pieces are placed well up from the ground to leave 
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a clear working space for the knives, If the front or 
rear cross pieces are set low enough to touch the ground 
they will gouge out bites and thereby counteract the even 
grading of the central cutters. 

A traction engine or four heavy draft horses are needed 
to pull this implement. If suflicient power 18 available 
it may be weighted down with bags of sand to do greater 
execution. This means that a land plane, to do good 
work, must be made strong or it will soon rack to pieces. 





FARM WAGON RACKS 


A good business may be done in farm racks to be used 
for different kinds of hauling. Farm wagon racks are 
easily made, Horse sense is needed more than mechanical 
skill, but the two together made a good combination. 
Almost any good yard man can make the racks from 
selecting the material to the putting on of the third 
coat of paint, and it is a good job to work at between 
customers. 

Making the racks is the easiest part of the trick. 
Selling the finished product is the main factor, But wagon 





Figure I. Wagon rack bed as ordinarily made. The U-bolts 
are set straight across the bed pieces, which plan bores the 
holes in line with the grain of the wood and increases the 
tendency to split the under cross piece. The front under 
cross piece projects and wears against the felloes of the 
front wheels when turning. Cut No. 70 mailed postpaid 
for 50 cents. 

racks are used on every farm and most farmers could 

find good use for one or two more than they have. The 

appearance of a well made rack will help to sell it, but 
the rack can not go out and fetch the customer into the 
yard, 

The bed of a farm wagon rack should be both light 
and strong. The stringers should be strong, sturdy, 
2x8’s 16 feet in length. At least four under-cross pieces 





Figure II. Wagon rack bed made right. The U-bolts are set 
diagonally to catch both edges of the under cross pieces. 
They are set in pairs so the tendency to twist the frame 
out of square will be counteracted as the U-bolts brace 
against each other to hold the bed square. The under 
cross pieces are recessed slightly, about a quarter of an 
inch, into the lower edges of the bed pieces. This helps to 
stiffen the rack. The front under cross piece is cut flush 
with the sides of the rack and fastened in place with 
double hook bolts made of half-inch round iron. This con- 
struction permits turning without wearing the felloe of the 
front wheel. The side sockets are quite heavy and large 
enough to hold stakes two inches square. The sockets are 
fastened securely in place with %-inch rivets—four in each 
socket. The rivet heads are inside of the rack and the 
outer ends are riveted against the iron socket. The bottom 
boards should be carefully selected. The bottom of the 
wagon box, or rack, generally gives out first. The bottom 
boards are fastened in place with carriage bolts, using two 
wrought iron washers for each bolt, one under the bolt 
head and the other against the wood underneath. The 
nuts are screwed up tight against these washers, the ends 
of the bolts are cut, leaving about an eighth of an inch of 
bolt projecting beyond the nut to rivet. A tailboard is not 
necessary in a wagon rack, but there is no law against 
having one. Cut No. 70-A mailed postpaid for 40 cents. 








This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











are needed and an end board, or end piece, in front, with 
an iron rod reaching across to bind the side pieces to- 
gether. The rack sides, or stringers, are attached to the 
under cross pieces by U-Bolts with iron fish plates across 
the bottom. ‘The nuts are strained firmly against these 





Vigure III. The sides, or wings, are made removable. There 
should be a rack ladder in front, but it is not necessary to 
have one at the back. If a loader is used the rear ladder 
is in the way. Cross arms are made of 2x4 pieces bolted 
together with a single bolt where the cross comes. This is 
the commonest way of reaching out to support the over- 
hang. Some care is required to place these cross-arms 
square with the rack or they will not fold together. When 
these wings are rightly made they may be easily and 
quickly lifted off by an overhead sling. The side boards are 
6 inches wide and 16 feet long. They are attached with 
bolts. The rack sides should project two feet or 80 inches 
beyond the bed, according to the ground and the width of 
the gates and barn doors to drive thru. Cut No. 70-B 
mailed postpaid for 40 cents. 


plates and the bolt ends cut off and riveted. The bottom 
boards are fastened to the under-eross pieces by carriage 
bolts, plenty of them, with nuts screwed firmly against 
— and riveted to prevent the nuts from working 
oose, 

The bed is the main part of the rack. A well made 
rack bed will support different kinds of sides and wings. 





Figure LV. 


. Flat rack, 
the prairie farms of the middle West and in the irrigated 


These racks are used a good deal on 


alfalfa sections. They are often made with a fence about 
2 feet high around the outside. The corner posts are well 
braced with iron brackets and brace rods. The end ladders 
are made stationary with this kind of rack. The ladder 
uprights form part of the fence. They are bolted to the 
bed pieces, front and back, and also on the front and rear 
cross arms. ‘This style of rack usually is made permanent, 
as it does not lend itself well to make up a combination 
like the other rack, Cut No. 70-C mailed postpaid for 40 


cents, 
It will carry the sloping wings commonly used for haul- 
ing hay, and the level floor which is preferred by 
alfalfa growers in the West and by many wheat raisers 
in prairie sections where heavy, bulky loads may be hauled 
without spilling. 

Because of the continual jolting over rough ground in 
the fields and cattle lanes and other roads that are tracked 
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Vigure V. This is a hog and sheep rack made to fit the same 
wagon bed as the wing hay rack, (Fig. 3). The stakes of 
this hog rack fit into the iron sockets on the stringers of the 
wagon bed. The side boards are 8 inches wide and they 
are spaced 4 inches apart, which together with the 8-inch 
bed piece makes the rack sides 40 inches high above the 
floor. The rack is tied together with six %-inch rods. 
These are in addition to the rods in the. wagon bed. Cut 
No. 70-D mailed postpaid for 40 cents.“ 


full of holes by live stock while the ground is soft in 
springtime, and baked hard by the hot sun later, a 
wagon rack soon shakes into a loose jointed condition 
unless it is made of good material that is thoroly well 
put together. 

All straps, bolts, rods and rivets should be large and 
properly proportioned. The wood used should be tough 
and well seasoned. Then, if the nuts are strained against 
iron plates and washers, and the ends of the different 
bolts are cut the proper length and well riveted, the rack 
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Figure VI. A rope stretched lengthwise of the rack with 
sheep halters attached will hold the sheep in place and 
prevent them from bunching against the tailboard. The 
retailer can sell the rope or suggest the design to the 
farmer, thus arousing attention in a rack. Cut No. 70-E 
mailed postpaid for 40 cents. 


will prove useful and durable and thes owner will express 
his satisfaction to his neighbors and orders will come 
for more racks. Some of these orders will come from 
farmers living miles away. 


OPEN FRONT POULTRY HOUSE 


During the summer poultry may be housed in a shed 
having roosting perches properly placed against the back 
wall. The fowls will do better than they would in a 
closed-in poultry house. But it takes too much work to 
keep a loose jointed shed clean and it is impossible to get 
satisfactory returns from poultry unless the birds are 
kept clean. 

The little house here shown offers a suggestion for 
boys or girls just starting in the poultry business. The 
materials may be bought for little money at the lum- 
beryard and the work of building may be all done by 
home talent. 

The house is 6 by 8 feet in size on the ground; it is 4 
feet high above the concrete at the back, and 6 feet high 
in front. The foundation may be made like a sidewalk, 
but it is better to dig a trench and make a wall all around 
the outside in the usual way and to lay a thin floor of 
concrete or slaked lime and plaster it smoothly against 
the inside of the walls all around and .up against the 
wooden sills. 

The principal object of making a concrete foundation 
is to make the little house rat proof. Rats like to live 
in and about a poultry house. The scattered grain and 
other feeds, the water supply and the eggs they can steal 
exactly fit in with their ideas of making a living easily. 

Another advantage in a concrete foundation is that 
drafts of cold air can be easily prevented by cementing 
the sills of the poultry house to the top of the walls, or 
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the floor, or both. There must be plenty of air in a poul- 
try house, but not in the form of cold drafts blowing thru 
cracks in the sides of the poultry house or up thru the 
floor, 

Next fall the little house may be battened outside and 
lined with building paper inside, the roof made double 
and the front opening fitted with a door, and a glass 
window, and a muslin covered ventilator, and all fixed 
up snug for cold weather. 


CREOSOTE HEATER 


Posts may be creosoted in the lumber yard at very 
little expense by using a coal oil barrel that is fitted with 
a circulating pipe as shown by the drawing. An old 
heating stove is the proper thing to hold the fire and the 
bend of the pipe. The side of the stove could be drilled 
to make two holes to fit the upper and lower pipes. 

The pipes are fitted into the side of the barrel by the 
aid of lock nuts and two tapered, or lopsided washers to 
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take up the curve of the bulge where the lower pipe enters 
the barrel. 

As creosote is thick when cold it is better to use three- 
inch pipe, altho smaller pipe may be made to circulate the 
dope. The heater operates on the principle of the cir- 
culation of hot water and the less the resistence the better 
it will work, 

The value of creosoting may be demonstrated by this 
simple contrivance. It may lead to the installation of a 
high grade vacuum creosoting retort. 


ROAD SCRAPER 


A poor road may be made good and a good road made 
better by the judicious ‘use of a road scraper like this. 
The home lumber yard is the most natural place to make 
it. Almost,every lumber dealer in the country could 
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make and sell such road scrapers. It would pay in most 
cases to make a good one and offer a free trial use of it 
for smoothing and grading a bad section of road. It 
should carry the name of the lumberman in plain letters 
that a farmer could easily read without getting out of 
his automobile. 

The seraper should be made strong, because it will be 
required to take all of the strains that come between four 
horses and the bumps in the road. It may be hitched 
behind a traction engine to try its strength. 

Not every road doctor knows how to ride a road scraper 
to get best results. It has a few motions that have never 
been properly recorded in the dictionary. 
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FIGHTING THE HUN ABOVE THE CLOUDS 





What the Aviator Risks in Aerial Battle—A Graphic Story of Hazards in Photographing 
From an Airplane 





PorTLAND, ORE., May 18.—Declaring that ‘‘a scrap in 
the air is the most excitable thing imaginable,’’ Lieut. 
R. C. Farrow, formerly head of a firm of surveyors with 
headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., and widely known 
among timbermen of the Pacific coast, has written to 
Portland friends an account of his harrowing experiences 
in the air during a day’s work in Flanders. Lieutenant 
Farrow enlisted in the Royal Flying Corps of the British 
Army, being assigned to observer and photographic duties. 
His letter, reprinted from the Portland Journal, follows: 


RoyAL FLYING Corps, WANTAGE HALL, READING.—I was 
very pleased to get your New Year’s greetings. One likes to 
think that one’s friends ‘out West” haven’t forgotten one. 

Well, I’m home for the winter now. I am going thru as a 
pilot, after eight months as an observer. They never keep 
you out longer at a time than that in the royal flying corps, 
as you usually ‘“‘crock up” and lose your efficiency if you do— 
that is, if you live long enough. I had to go thru a stiff 
medical and nerve board examination when I got home, and 
ped gave me a month’s rest leave, which was most accept- 
able. 

A description of a few hours of a day’s work of a pilot and 
observer in France may interest you. Now that I am away 
from France and as long as I am not too detailed the censor 
should not object. 

Types of Machines Vary 


First, let me say that different squadrons having different 
_— of machines suited to their work all have different 
duties. 

Corps squadrons control the artillery fire from the air by 
wireless, work with the infantry in air attack, photograph the 
Hun lines, battery positions etc., and occasionally do day and 
night bombing as well. I was in such a squadron. Their 
machines are large two-seaters, not very fast and not de- 
signed for attack, tho adequately equipped for defense in case 
they are attacked, having a machine gun shooting forward, 
thru the propeller, synchronized to it. This is worked by the 
pilot, who is in the front. The observer sits in the rear and 
has a Lewis gun on a swivel mounting. 


Scouts “Climb Like Smoke” 


Then there are scout squadrons—small, fast machines which 
can climb like smoke. They work in formations of from 5 to 
patrol behind the Hun lines, looking for trouble—and find 


There are fighting two-seaters, not quite so fast as scouts, 
but capable of flying and working far higher. They work far 
out of sight from the ground—13,000 to 25,000 feet up. 

Then there are day and night bombing squadrons. 

The following incident took place about the end of August, 
not far from Lens. 

My pilot and I were detailed to take some two dozen photo- 
graphs of Hun positions, some of them 15 miles behind their 
line and over a front of about 18 miles. 


Taking Photographs Is Tough Job 

War photographing is not considered a healthy job. It 
means probably an hour for one lonely machine over hostile 
territory, exposed the whole time to anti-aircraft fire 
(“archie” we call it) and the possibility of an attack by supe- 
rior numbers of Huns. One or two will not usually dare 
attack us. 

This day we left the ground with the camera fitted into 
the bottom of the machine, and with plenty of ammunition— 
and, be it said, a nasty feeling in the pit of the stomach, for 
photographing had been taking a heavy toll of late. This 
feeling, I must tell you, commonly known as “hund up,’ is 
purely anticipatory and disappears when the reality is faced, 


No Enemy Planes in View 

We climbed to 8,000 feet and then headed east. I took a 
last good look at the camera, loaded and cocked my gun, and 
as we approached the lines fired a few rounds to see that it 
was working well, and then scanned the sky for Hun ma- 
chines. All was clear, which I indicated to the pilot. Speech 
is impossible, owing to the roar of the-engine. The increased 
vibration told me that our 180-horsepower (240 American 
rating) engine was turning over 1,500 revolutions per minute 
and that we were cutting the air at 95 miles an hour. We 
had barely crossed the lines when the archie gunners let fly 
at us. Six ominous black puffs appeared just ahead of us, 
accompanied by that fear-inspiring ‘‘wouff! wouff! wouff!” 
as the high-explosive shells burst. They used a 4-inch and 
6-inch shell on us. ‘The pilot swerved sharply and opened the 
engine out a bit more and “stuffed” her nose down a bit, so 
that the indicator climbed up to 120 miles per hour. Just in 
time, too, for a dozen or so shells burst just behind us, 


Keep Plane Zigzagging 
Thus we went on zigzagging hither and thither, now open- 
ing out and then throttling back. Even at that an occasional 
shell would burst close to us, driving the machine, from the 
shell concussion, up or down or sidewise, according to where 
it burst, and the hiss of the flying shell fragments making me 
instinctively dodge. Gradually we worked over our objectives 
and one by one got the snapshots. We had still half a dozen 
to take when, to my annoyance, I saw that the camera had 
jammed. I wrote a note to the pilot, telling him, and saying 
that I would try to fix it up. This was risky, as it meant 
taking my eyes off the sky and getting down in the bottom of 
the machine, thus courting surprise, for the pilot has only a 

limited field of view. 





Hears Hun Machine Gun 


I got down and had just got the camera fixed when I heard 
a ‘“‘ta-ta-ta-ta,’’ which meant only one thing—a Hun machine 
gun. I jumped to my feet and grabbed my gun, and at the 
same instant saw a Hun albatross scout only about 80 yards 
away, “sitting on our tail’ and pumping lead at us like a 
madman, It was like air to a drowning man to me when I 
pressed the trigger and saw the flame burst from my machine 
gun. I was conscious of but three things—that I was swear- 
ing like a trooper, that I had got to kill him or him me, and 
a sort of mild wonderment that I was not being pumped full 
of lead already. Only one bullet actually hit me. It cut 
thru breeches and tunic, but never even scratched me. 


Forces Attacker to Swerve 


As I had reached for my gun the pilot had made a vertical 
turn to the right and “opened out” with our nose down, so 
that we were doing about 150 miles per hour. As we turned, 
the Hun flashed across our tail, hardly fifty feet oy I 
distinctly remember noticing that the pilot wore a black 
mustache. As I passed I got a short burst of fire into him 
which made him swerve. I then caught a glimpse of another 
Hun right under our tail, firing up at us and climbing like 
smoke. I gave him a short burst, which turned him aside 
for a moment, and then realized that our first friend had 
made a complete loop and was again tearing down on us 
and firing like hell. He was coming straight at me and I 
got about fifty rounds right into him. Suddenly he swerved 
violently upward and outward and went over on to one wing 
tip and then turned over like a falling leaf, over and over 
and down, finishing in a spinning nose dive, whcih stopped 
only when he reached the earth, 7,000 feet below, a mass of 
tangled wood, steel and fabric. Evidently I had killed the 


pilot. 
Two More Huns Ahead 
Almost at the same instant that he had started on his last 
dive I became conscious that we were diving at a teriffic rate 
and that our forward gun was ripping out its ominous “‘ta- 
ta-ta.” I then for the first time realized that there were two 


more Huns in front. They had attacked upward and under 
each wing tip. The pilot had suddenly turned and we were 
rushing straight at each other, both spitting bullets at the 
rate of 600 a minute. We were barely twenty yards apart 
when he suddenly swerved aside and then dived for home at 
an incredible speed. He was either wounded or we had 
“conked” his engine. The two remaining Huns_ evidently 
thought we were tough meat, for they, too, headed east. It 
was useless to follow, as they had too much speed for us, so 
we watched the other Hun glide down and land in a field, 
evidently badly lamed. In our dive on him we had reached 
a speed of 165 miles an hour—a speed beyond the straining 
point of our machine. 


Escape Due to Marvel 


Let me here pay a tribute to the British design and work- 
manship that she did not crumple up under the terrific pres- 
sure, especially in her damaged state. It is one of the in- 
explicable things for which we can only thank God. 

When we came to look at our. condition I marveled to be 
alive. We were riddled, our planes were shot to pieces and 
the fabric hanging in streamers. Even as I looked, the aileron 
controls gave with a snap as we went to turn. They had 
just lasted the scrap. They give lateral control. The pilot’s 
instrument board, just in front of his face, was smashed, 
several flying wires were cut and dangling, and two struts 
were badly cut. My cockpit looked more like a pepper-shaker 
than anything else, and one of the longerons, four ribs of ash 
which form the backbone of the machine, as it were, was cut 
thru. 


Limps Thankfully Homeward 


The pilot throttled back to a safe speed and we took our six 
remaining photographs and then limped thankfully homeward. 
I was never so glad to be on terra firma before. When we 
landed we found that our radiator had been shot thru and 
two of our cylinders had thus sized from the heat. Thank 
God, they didn’t get our engine! 

This, I might say, was the closest thing I had in France, or 
want to have. Never again did I try to fix a camera over 
hostile territory. If she jammed—let her. 

I had other fights, of course, but never at quite such close 
quarters. We were attacked by six once, but got one right 
at the start, and that discouraged the rest. I can tell you 
that a scrap in the air is the most exciting thing imaginable— 
almost too much so. Yours paeattees, * 


. C. Farrow, Lieut. 





MANY FOREST FIRES THREATEN TIMBER 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 18.—A number of forest fires 
in various parts of the country are reported, the worst 
being at the old camp of Baker Bros., about two miles 
this side of Whitefish. This fire has now burned over three 
sections and it is said to now be in green timber on the 
George Ingles place. 

Most of the fires have been started by settlers clear- 
ing land in slashings, so that the damage done is not 
serious. The Northern Montana Forestry Association has 
frequently been appealed to, but so far Secretary A. E. 
Boorman, who is also chief fire warden, has refused assist- 


ance as there is no authorization for fire fighting at this. 


season, Appropriations are not made for this purpose 
until later in the season, and his crew is not organized 
until about July 1. 





RETAIL CONCERN PROFITS THRU MODERN IDEAS — 





Michigan Company Maintains Well Equipped Display Rooms for the Benefit and Use 
of Possible Customers 


Thoroly alive to its opportunities for extending its 
trade and fully imbued with modern merchandising ideas, 
the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., Ishpeming, Mich., 
employs certain methods and accessories a description 
of which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is confident will be 
of interest and possibly also of value to other retailers. 





ven 


pos 





The headquarters of the company are at Ishpeming, 
where in connection with its well equipped offices are 
maintained display rooms, a part view of one of which 
is shown in an accompanying photograph. These rooms 
are spacious and are finished and furnished in the most 
up-to-date way. Attention is called to the beamed ceiling, 
artistically paneled walls 
and decorated frieze, the 
‘‘classy’’ lighting fixture for 
indirect or diffused illumi- 
nation, the massive furni- 
ture of appropriate design, 
and other details that evi- 
dence careful planning for 
both appearance and con- 
venience, not overlooking the 
place of honor upon the wall 
given to ‘‘Old Glory.’’ 

Here are kept, for the 
benefit of the company’s 
customers, ineluding  con- 
tractors, architects, carpen- 
ters, concrete men and the 
publie generally, an unusual 
layout of plans, plan books, 
building and estimators’ 
reference books, technical 
works on building construc- 
tion, photographs of  resi- 
dences, business blocks and 
public buildings, samples of 
building specialties and of 
front doors, cottage win- 
dows, art glass designs, face 
brick, tile, wall and plaster 
boards, and in fact nearly 
everything entering into the 
construction of the modern 
dwelling. These display 





DISPLAY ROOM OF THE CONSOLIDATED FUEL & LUMBER CO., ISHPEMING, MICH. anyone wishing to 


The company named also handles lumber and _ building 
materials in a wholesale way and is engaged in manu- 
facturing, operating yards and planing mills at several 
Michigan points. This story, however, relates to the 
retail end of the business. 





- 
Look Better— 
Last Longer 


Will you let this good weather slip by without attending 
to your roof? § d Red Shingles make weather-tight, 
water-proof, attractive and durable roofs. 

Satisfactory customers are the best evidence that wood 
shingles are the best to use. Hence, use wood shingles, use 
Red Cedar Shingles. Our stock is the very best that money 
can buy. Not that the price is high, Red Cedar Shingles are 
not high. They are strictly clear, vertical grain, free from 
sap, and the price we offer them at will give you the best 
job for the least money. 

Why not shingle your roof now? Putting off will not dismiss the 
subject or relieve your anxiety every time a cloud appears. 

Get it off your mind. Think of the great improvement new, sea- 
soned, wood shingles will do to your home. Think of the satisfaction 
and peace of mind you will have when the next storm comes. You 
can smile and say, “Let ‘er rain, my roof is tight.” 

“Trickle, trickle, little streams 
Thru the roof, along the beams, 
Running here and dripping there, 
Doing damage everywhere. 
I forgot to fix the roof, 
I'll make it water-proof; 
Then you'll never come again, 
Bringing ruin, soot and stain.” 
We have Nails, too. Phone 41 for quick service. 
CONSOLIDATED FUEL & LUMBER CO. 


ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 



















A RETAILER’S FORCEFUL SELLING ARGUMENTS 



















rooms are constantly open to 
inform 

himself or herself upon 
building matters. Here also are kept regularly on file 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other trade papers and 
magazines. While primarily for the public, especially 
prospective or at ieast possible purchasers, the employ- 
ees of the company make use of these means for ‘‘ brush- 
ing up’’ on their lumber and materials merchandising 
information, as well as on the current news of the trade, 
finding them a great aid to efficiency. 

The company, of which William M. Argalbis the local 
manager, is a firm believer in the value of advertising, as 
might be expected from its progressive ideas and methods 
generally. The advertisement reproduced herewith, much 
reduced, appeared recently in the Ishpeming papers, It 
is designed to sell red cedar shingles, and the forceful 
arguments presented, as well as the strong typographical 
effect, are certainly well calculated to achieve that result. 
The company also uses blotters and other forms of direct 
advertising. 

It is certain that no prospective or potential customer 
who visits the offices and display rooms of this progressive 
concern can go away unimpressed by not only its manifest 
ability to supply everything in the line of building mate- 
rials but more especially by its desire to be of real service 
in helping to plan a proposed building and to render 
intelligent assistance every step of the way. 

OPO BOB BBD DD PPL 

A NEw log scale caliper for determining the number of 
board feet in the log, especially adapted for use in 
Alaska forests, where logs to be measured lie in the water, 
has been adopted by the Portland headquarters of the 
United States Forest Service. The caliper is an outgrowth 
of,the ordinary scale stick. It has two projecting arms, 
which will go around the log, so the scaler may stand on 
the shore or raft, stick the caliper into the water with 
an arm on either side of the log and obtain the measure- 
ment. The caliper may be used to scale logs up to 60 
inches in diameter and from 14 to 32 feet in length. 
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If we are to make a success of associated effort we must understand the neces- 
sity, the purposes, and the foundation upon which the organization must be built. 
We must apply to the effort the same principles we apply to our business. Whether 
as a corporation, an association of corporations, or a federation of associations, 
without the principals’ personal contact, initiative and the energy which is created 
by incentive of profits such an organization must fail. No man would organize 
a corporation to engage in business and give the reins of control to his secretary 
to operate. If he delegated the management to another he would bestow upon 
him the title of general manager and make his selection with a view of his fitness, 
uninfluenced by other considerations. His whole thought would be the success of 
the enterprise. If this were not true his business would fail. 

So it is with associations. The only incentive for going into an association is 
the opportunity to do collectively what every individual member seeks to do in his 
business; to-wit, to further the best interests of his business by furthering that of 
the industry. 

There is nothing mysterious, unusual or strange about associated effort. In the 
past the functions of associations consisted largely of, first, social intercourse; and, 
second, price fixing. 

These functions, however, are not in keeping with present conditions and modern 
thought, because they are not constructive, and, therefore, not enduring. 

I recall years ago, at association meetings, one-third of those in attendance 
would be in the meeting chamber, while two-thirds would be fraternizing at the 
bar. Such meetings are now filled with practically all the men in attendance bent 
on devising constructive methods to uplift and develop the best in the industry; 
the whole thought and purpose being to secure for the industry what each seeks in 
an individual way for himself, so as to secure a broader field of vision and a wider 
grasp of conditions. 

The Sphere of the Secretary 


There is a further and important thought; to-wit, the economy of securing results 
in matters of mutual interest, thru legal, legislative or other activity, jointly 
rather than thru individual and divided effort. If our purposes are to be 
crowned with success we must not simply employ a secretary and turn over to him 
the entire conduct of affairs, because we do not employ the secretary in the same 
way we employ a general manager for our business. In the latter case we weigh 
a man’s qualifications solely with the thought of his ability to ‘‘deliver the 
message to Garcia.’’ On the other hand, many considerations enter into the 
choice of an association secretary. When a number of principals come together 
and attempt to coérdinate their thought and agree upon a policy, or a secretary 
to be employed, there must of necessity be compromises made and differences to 
harmonize. So, while we secure a man competent for the position, we do not ob- 
tain a man of the same type we would choose to operate our business. His qualifi- 
cations are necessarily of a different kind. Once there, it will be his duty to keep 
together, working in harmony, many elements, some in conflict; pour oil upon the 
troubled waters, and exercise diplomacy at all times, so as to keep all working 
unitedly together. Obviously, a secretary could not put the same degree of punch 
into his work as a general manager of our companies could do; because, if he did, 
he would create enemies and cause dissension, which might disrupt the organization 
and lose him his position. 


The Purposes of a President 


Therefore, if we would make a success of our associated effort we must give it, 
without stint, our personal attention. We must get behind the work personally, as 
those in the South have done with the Southern Pine Association. Nearly every 
member of that association, whether principal or employee, is working on some com- 
mittee, and is averaging practically a committee meeting every day. Unless we 
obtain active codperation from the principals in the business the association will 
amount to nothing, except a medium to collect funds and pay salaries. It is my 
conviction we should draft the best brains we have in our organization into the 
position of executive—that is, as president of the association, and back him with 
the combined support of our money, service and influence. The president of an 
association, and not the secretary, is the man to put the punch into the work, 
because he can do what the secretary dares not do, If the president ruffles the feel- 
ings of members of the association the secretary can pour balm upon their wounds 
when the president has done his work and, by reason of his energy and zeal in so 
doing, has incurred the antagonism of another man, and thus the work of the as- 
sociation can be actively advanced, 

The presidents of your regional associations should be selected solely for their 
ability and worth, rather than from a standpoint of good fellowship and position. 
‘*Good fellows’’ never get anywhere. It takes brains, initiative and energy to do 
the work. There should be no politics in industrial organizations, 


Personal Service and the Humanizing Element 


Personally, gentlemen, my only interest in associated effort is because I think 
therein and thereby I can make our business more prosperous. This is each man’s 
interest. I conceive that as the executive of our company I am in a better posi- 
tion than the auditor, superintendent or sales manager to know what is best for 
the interest of the company. For the same reason, we must be the directing force 
of the associated effort, and must give to it our best thought, a portion of our 
time, and necessary energy, in order to reap therefrom desired benefits for our 
own properties. We must give personal service as well as receive it. Unless we 
are prepared and willing to give such service, money and influence, and do this 
work rather than ‘‘resoluting,’’ the industry will find itself one hundred years 
hence where it was a hundred years ago. The success or failure of any undertak- 
ing depends upon the unity and energy of its organization. 

The opportunity to codrdinate the natural strength of the industry is unbounded. 
Few of us realize that of all the millions of American citizens there is not one who 
is not touched by the humanizing influence of this industry. Somewhere, in con- 
nection with habitation, or in the process of manufacture, transportation, distribu- 
tion, or fabrication, of lumber, will be found its human touch and inspiration. It 
has been my observation, and I think you will all agree with me, that in his com- 
munity the lumberman ranks as a merchant of high standing. His position, from 
the standpoint of influence, is second to none. His opportunity to do constructive 
service is limited only by his effort to capitalize that opportunity. 


The Concern of One Section the Concern of All 


A clear understanding of the philosophy of the lumber business will carry con- 
viction to every mind in the regional associations that there is no local condition 
peculiar to any particular branch of the industry which renders it impossible to 
codrdinate fully with other branches thereof. Such a condition becomes a National 
interest to the whole organization. I hope my: thought in this connection has 
carried home that which I had in mind; to-wit, that, in the South for instance, if 
there exists a peculiar industrial condition that condition will be felt not only in 
the South, but the North, the West and the East will see the results and feel the 
effects of it in the markets of the world. 


* Address delivered before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
meeting at Chicago, May 20, 1918. 


The Purpose and Value of Associated Effort’ 


[By Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo.] 





The same thing is true of the condition which exists regarding the overloaded 
timber holdings of the West. So far as the West and the South are concerned the 
West should know it is confronting the same situation which we in the South con- 
fronted more than twenty years ago, when our stumpage was selling for 25 cents 
and less; when the North had all the markets; and the same economic force that 
worked to place the South where it is today will bring the West to the same posi- 
tion in the future. : 

Therefore, I say, there is no peculiar economic condition in any branch of the 
industry that is not reflected in all other branches and that is not a problem to be 
worked out in a National way. 


Government Fixing of Prices 


Our experience and observation at this time should bring home to us the drift 
of public sentiment; to-wit, Government ownership of publie service corporations, 
and probably natural resources, with confiscation of private property for public 
and private use. If this thought is not sufficient to stir us to closer codperation 
and stronger effort, and we need a more immediate cause, will not present govern- 
mental activities in fixing prices on various products which are to be taken for 
both public and private use arrest our attention? The President’s expressed 
thought is that prices should not only be made and fixed for the Government, 
but also for the public. The logical conclusion of the thought will mean the fixing 
of the retail prices as well as the manufacturer’s price, because the public interest 
is only in the price the consumer pays and not the price to the distributer. This, 
to all intents and purposes, is taking private property for private use. 

How will the Government fix our price? The Constitution of the United States 
provides a basis on which the Government may take private property for public 
use; that is, ‘‘just compensation,’’? which has been construed by the courts to 
mean its ‘‘market value’’ when taken, ‘Today prices are being fixed and we are 
placed in the position of accepting them, not because we recognize them as ‘‘ just’? 
but for fear a refusal to accept might be misconstrued as being unpatriotic and un- 
American, So it is ‘thru fear that we must accept, and not because of justice, 
Notwithstanding the expressed desire of the Executive and Congress that prices 
shall be fair and reasonable, we encounter the academic thought of economists 
who, consciously or otherwise, act in the capacity of special pleaders rather than 
as a jury to determine facts, and who wave aside judicial decisions and seek and 
judge facts to fit preconceived theories. We are called upon to accept a basis 
of determination which is neither representative nor mathematically correet—and 
all because of lack of knowledge of facts of our industry on the part of both our- 
selves and the public. Unless we know the facts, how can we present our case to the 
public and the tribunals which will decide our future destinies? 


Present and Prospective Labor Problems 


The demand of labor, as expressed by the British Labor Party, which will no 
doubt be concurred in by organized labor, to-wit, (1) Universal enforcement of a 
national minimum wage; (2) Democratic control of industry; (8) Revolution in 
national finance; and (4) Surplus wealth for the common good, should awaken 
us to the gravity of the situation and the dire necessity of cobrdinated effort to 
meet it, not only in our industry but in all business. No longer can we sit idly 
by and say that labor troubles are no concern of ours because our industry is 
not involved. We are today face to face with the gravest conditions that have 
ever confronted us; and, what is more, if this war continues, we have only begun, 
and the end is not in sight. While the view here expressed may seem grave, in 
the light of the rapid progress of so-called public thought if we pause and analyze 
the situation and determine where it is leading us we can only reach the cone.u 
sion that a prolongation of the war will result, at its cessation, in a situation even 
more grave than we anticipate. The shortage of labor, caused by army drafts, 
war production and normal demand, will doubtless encourage labor to greater 
demands and will tend to greater unrest and dissatisfaction. Mvery demand of 
labor complied with only tends to increase its arrogance and to encourage it to 
greater ones. . This situation will provide labor with an opportunity and an incen- 
tive to organize, such as no other period in our history has offered, and if the war 
continues long enough labor will probably be fully organized. When peace is 
declared the armies will return, labor now employed in the war industries will 
seek to return to peace occupations, and there will be much competition for employ- 
ment, resulting in declining wage scales. Between the close of the war and the 
time when the production of the farm can be increased the cost of living in all 
probability will be considerably enhanced. The high cost of living, together with 
low priced labor, will produce its own problems. This situation will be intensified 
if labor is unwisely led. The farmer may be slow to realize that his position and 
that of the industrial worker are not in harmony. The farmer naturally favors 
high priced products, long hours of labor and low cost thereof; while labor desires 
cheap food products, short hours of employment and high wages. If the farmer 
and the merchant do not and will not understand their position and labor is un- 
wisely led we may expect to see in this country something of the situation con- 
fronting Russia today. 


Misconceptions of Value and Continuity of Stumpage 


Another indication of the tendency of public thought is expressed by an article 
appearing in the March, 1918, issue of the Journal of Forestry, which takes issue 
with the statement made by representatives of our association to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue on stumpage values. The article in question quotes from 
said statement as follows, to-wit: 

‘‘The amount of it (stumpage) is a known quantity, and that quantity is being 
steadily depleted with not the slightest possibility of an increased supply from the 
development of new fields, as with oil. * * * The value of timber is ever 
upward because the demand always exceeds the supply * * * because the 
demand is always increasing, the supply always decreasing. This is the history 
of white pine timber. It is the history of yellow pine timber, and will be the 
history of all timber until the supply is exhausted. * * * Timber is.a matured 
crop, growing but once and to be harvested but once, determinable in quantity, 
diminishing in supply, and subject to a world demand which renders it possible to 
estimate with reasonable accuracy the time when the supply will be practically 
exhausted.’’ 

The article continues with the statement that— 

‘Millions of acres have been stripped of their timber, burned over and aban- 
doned. That these areas are not today entirely barren is not due to any care 
bestowed upon them by their owners, but to the fact that the forest is hard to 
exterminate. Thanks to this fact, many cut-over areas, in spite of continued neglect 
and abuse, are covered with a growth of some kind, which, however unsatisfactory, 
is sufficient proof that timber is not a crop which can be grown but once.’’ 

The author of this article does not examine deeply enough into the economics of 
the situation to offer a practical solution for the conditions complained of. He 
says: 

‘«In its editorial columns the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN comments that the brief filed 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is convincing in the thoroness of its 
logic. It is to be hoped that the strange ‘logic’ regarding the future of the timber 
supply does not really represent the views of lumbermen generally. If it does, the 
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only conviction it is apt to bring to the general public is that the forests of the 
country are in unsafe hands, since the present guardians look upon them not as a 
permanent asset, but as a mine, to be depleted and then abandoned. What a 
dangerous impression to convey in this era of inereasing Government ownership 
and control.’’ 


A Possible Government Ownership Tendency 


We are confronted with two species of economists in this country: First, those 
economists whose efforts are spent to obtain low prices to the public and who 
proceed upon the theory that price must be predicated upon its relation to cost 
and investment, but in arriving at such basis of cost and investment their theory 
holds that the original purchase price, exclusive of interest but inclusive of insur- 
ance, if any, must be the measure of cost. Naturally, if that is the basis of cost, 
it must also be the basis of investment. Consequently, the question is: When 
will the time come when lumbermen can work in line with the theory of the second 
class of economists, who say we should plant timber to replace that which we 
cut, grow it to maturity, and do other things which will add to the cost, or sur- 
render our property to the public? Unless we be permitted by the first economists, 
cost and carriage, plus a reasonable profit, to reproduce the timber, how can we 
accomplish the results demanded by the second class? There is no conclusion 
except Government ownership. 

There is no question that the sentiment of the article quoted, and the theories 
seeking to reduce prices, appeal to the public mind and provide a persuasive argu- 
ment why the Government should dispossess the owners of timber properties in the 
community interest. Prices to the public might be lowered. The Government 
could do that which the manufacturer can not ‘do; to-wit, replant the forests, be- 
cause the expense thereof could be borne out of the general revenues without look- 
ing to the consumers of lumber directly to pay the cost thereof. Such statements 
as appear in this article are sufficient to make us wonder whether the men who 
give voice to them have really given the subject deep consideration; or, are they so 
blinded by their theory that they can not see the subject in the light of reason 
and practical common sense? 


Vicious or Neglected Governmental Policies 


In whatever light we view it, the constant publicity given the theories of un- 
practical men demonstrates the necessity that the public must be given the truth 
regarding industry, so it may not be misled. Nothing is so dangerous as mis-educa- 
tion. By beginning with young minds, and continuing its propaganda in schools 
and colleges, Germany has demonstrated what may be accomplished in this manner. 
In this country there seems to be a well defined propaganda to prejudice the public 
mind against industry and encourage Government ownership, the source of which 
we do not know; but it certainly emphasizes the necessity of counteracting this 
class of education. This propaganda has been taught in the class rooms of our 
colleges and universities for years. Germany has exchanged college professors with 
us. I would not be surprised to learn that Germany is behind this propaganda to 
destroy property rights, emasculate our Constitution and create unrest in the 
United States, as it was behind such teachings in Russia. State socialism was 
born in Germany. Because of German propaganda we have regarded it as German 
efficiency. Government ownership belongs to an autocratic and imperialistic Govern- 
ment and not to a constitutional democracy. 

How can we educate the publie to distinguish between proper and improper 
governmental policies, without the codperation of those in the industry? The 
earnest effort made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has fallen 
short of accomplishing the objects for which it was organized; not because its 
plan of organization was wrong but because of lethargy and lack of codperation 
on the part of all its members. I have seen weighty matters taken up by chambers 
of commerce thruout the country, to be voted upon, which were not given the 
careful consideration they were entitled to receive, and when voted upon were 
voted upon perfunetorily. 


An Object Lesson in and Need of Codperation 


We need in our organizations a better understanding of purpose—unity of action, 
with closer attention to working details. Labor organizations carry out their 
purposes more successfully than we do. Twenty percent of union labor leads 
the other 80 percent, and generally succeeds in its undertakings; this, because 
these who falter or fail are branded as ‘‘seabs’’ and their families are ostracized 
and covered with shame and ignominy. Would to God we had some similiar power 
to force our business men to such a successful codperative effort for the common 
good! These men give freely of their time, which is their capital, as well as 
their money, giving many times more of both than their employers. Can’t you 
see this is why labor wins? They put forth united effort. Are we less intelligent, 
or are we more selfish than they? We will not admit our lack of intelligence. 
We must concede our selfishness; but, if conceded, our acts do not display intel- 
ligent selfishness, because our interests lie in the results of the character of codpera- 
tion we do not fully accord. What is the answer? 

I am appealing to you for a higher order of codperation than you have heretofore 
given. I appeal to you for that codperation founded upon the teachings of Christ 
himself—charity to your fellow man and confidence in his integrity until shaken 
by direct evidence to the contrary. I appeal to you for something greater than 
money; I appeal to you for personal service as well as financial support. Give 
the association this kind of support, with proper definition of purposes, and it 
will be a power for good, not only in the industry but in the land. 


A Bureau of Lumber Economics an Urgent Necessity 


While we may realize the need of closer codperation in this as well as other 
industries, do we fully understand what should be our platform or purposes to 
be accomplished? A very practical conclusion is that the association should give 
to the industry that which the individual seeks to secure in his own business, to-wit: 

We want to know the amount of our investment; we should know the industry 
investment. How much timber we have; the amount of timber owned and con- 
trolled by the industry. The value of our timber; the value of the industry’s 
timber. Our cost of production; the industry’s cost of production. We want a 
cost system in our business that will furnish us facts. We must have a cost system 
in the industry which is uniform both as to method and form. We want to know 
the available supply of lumber, as represented by our stocks and production; we 
should know the amount of supply of the industry, as represented by its collective 
stocks and production. We must know the source, kind and volume of the demand; 
we must know that for the industry. We must know the price we are obtaining 
for our product; we must know it for the industry. 

In other words, we should build within this body a Bureau of Lumber Economics, 
in the same way that the railroads have established a bureau of Railroad Economies. 
We may witness the Federal Trade Commission making an effort to secure this 
information, the same as the Interstate Commerce Commission does for the rail- 
roads; but the railroads found it desirable and advisable, in addition, to establish 
their own bureau, and for the same reason we should have a check upon these 
figures, as well as the information itself. 


The Effective Attitude Toward Substitutes and Sections 


We should endeavor to see that the markets of the industry shall not be en- 
croached upon by substitutes for its products, either thru misrepresentation of facts 
or thru their machinations in efforts to obtain legislation favorable to their 
products, at our expense. Personally, I am not in favor of the methods of 
trade extension in the National such as have been attempted prior to June of last 
year, because I feel the National should in no sense seek to do that which the 
regional associations should do and can do more effectively. It stands to reason 
that where there exists a special interest there will be greater efficiency. The 
regional associations, in pushing their trade extension work to introduce their 
products and extend their fields of consumption, can do the work more efficaciously 
than the National can do it for them. The National can do nothing along this 


line except to promote the use of wood versus its substitutes. In this field it 
can create a desire on the part of the consumer to use wood. After that desire has 
been created and it becomes a question as to what wood he shall use, I ask you, can 
the National tell him? If it did name a specific wood, what would be the feelings 
of the other branches of the industry whose product was not mentioned? Con- 
sequently, the National dares not do the one thing essential to crystallize its 
effort. It can not fructify its effort into being; it has sold no wood. If the desire 
to use wood is not satisfied by the use thereof, what has the National gained by 
its efforts? 

Therefore, the logic of the situation clearly indicates that the regional associa- 
tions can do this better and more efficiently than the National. In addition the 
various branches of the industry, pleading their own products for specific purposes, 
create in the public mind a greater demand for wood, because of wider publicity. 
In my judgment, not the least important reason why the regional associations 
should do this work is, it will cause more coéperation within the regional. If the 
regional association puts over a broad advertising campaign in a successful way 
it will inspire those manufacturers who are not codperating, together with those 
who are, to a greater effort, and will be an impelling force to bring them into more 
active codperation. The industry will thereby secure the benefit of an increased 
personal effort which we are seeking here today. ; 


Direction of Legislation and Home Building Campaigns 


Our National efforts should be directed to the end that municipal legislation, 
such as the enactment of building codes, shall reflect knowledge and the resuits 
of careful research on all subjects pertaining to our product. We should have a 
technical knowledge of the purposes for which our products are best adapted, and 
a comprehensive acquaintance with their merits and costs as against the merits 
and costs of their substitutes. Our endeavors in this direction should seek the 
field of research, rather than that of advertising, and our members should have 
available at all times the results of these determinations. The industry’s engineers 
should appear before legislative bodies of various communities and municipalities 
of the country, for the purpose of giving them the benefit of expert knowledge of 
the industry. Thus we may assist lawmaking bodies to draft building codes in 
the light of correct knowledge, uninfluenced by misrepresentations or misunder- 
standings of our products. 

Our efforts should be extended in the direction of proper financing of home- 
building, by encouraging the development and maintenance of building and loan 
associations and other financial organizations in communities where they do not 
now exist. 

This field of endeavor is much more extensive than can be covered in the limited 
space of time allotted to me. Our purposes can not be effective without the con- 
sistent personal effort, as vvell as financial support, of those who own property. We 
must give to the regional associations the most intimate facts of our business, so 
that proper and intelligent knowledge may be had. There is no secret in business. 
The sooner we forget the oldfashioned notion that we possess some peculiar ad- 
vantages over our competitors, and recoginze that such advantages exist in imagina- 
tions only, the sooner will we have the kind of coéperation, that will bring 
success and the lack of which will bring failure. 


A Plan for Codperation of Natural Resources 


It should be the purpose of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
initiate a codperative national movement by all the industries comprising the 
natural resources, such as metals, minerals, and fimber. This movement should be 
had either thru a committee organized in the National Chamber of Commerce or as 
a national council to be organized from these industries, so as to unify the influ- 
ence of all the natural resources, to the end that they may be confirmed in those 
property rights conferred upon us by the Constitution adopted by our forefathers. 

In the absence of such coéperative effort, who is prepared to say we will not find 
ourselves face to face with the situation of having our properties taken from us 
to satisfy a growing socialistic sentiment? Such sentiment will probably first 
find its expression in the taking by the Government of public service corporations, 
followed by the natural resources, on the theory that the latter were created by 
Almighty God for the benefit of all mankind and not for the special interest of 
those who happen to have bought, paid for, and own them. Such a proposition will 
appeal to the popular mind, because it provides a means to produce revenue to 
liquidate public debt without cost to it. 


Educational Efforts an Association Concern 


As many sins are cloaked under the guise of religion, so are many misguided 
policies in civil life disguised under the name of patriotism. The public mind is 
being frequently misled and governmental policies shaped in keeping with a public 
sentiment created by those seeking to mislead the public. Mistaken policies are 
generally bred in theory and always born in ignorance. 

So, therefore, not only in the interest of this industry but in the interest of the 
public as well, it is necessary that close and careful study be made, so that the 
public may be educated, thru Congress and otherwise, in order that proper 
and enlightened policies may be pursued by the Government in its dealings with 
the public and industry. Theories of socialism, disguised under the cloak of de- 
mocracy, are alluring to those who have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
The glow of imagination is a fertile field for such propaganda. Those who indulge 
in Utopian thought do not analyze or go sufficiently deep into problems to deter- 
mine what the final conclusions of these misguided doctrines must be and to realize 
that, while wealth may be seized and property rights destroyed, the public must 
be the sufferer in the end, as well as those from whom property is taken. 

The work of this association, therefore, is in the interest not only of its mem- 
bership but in the interest of the public as well. It is the patriotic duty of those 
in the industry to see that the public mind is well informed on matters relating to 
the industry, so it will not be led into blind paths of ignorance; which lead to 
socialism, and from socialism to anarchy. Socialism is the negative of all law, 
the distinction between the two being so fine that it is difficult to see where the 
one ceases and the other begins. 


Hazards of Governmental Price Fixing 


The theory of price-fixing is comforting to the consumer, as it may permit him 
to purchase at a price lower than he would otherwise be compelled at the moment 
to pay; but, does it accomplish the purpose of the Government; to-wit, aid in win- 
ning the war? Instead of discouraging consumption and encouraging production, 
does it not tend to precisely the opposite result? 

It is conceded that the final results of this war will depend more on materials 
and resources than on man-power—the speed and quantity in which materials and 
supplies are available, and the sooner those of the enemy are depleted the earlier 
the end of the war. War requirements, together with peace consumption, would 
burden production beyond a possibility of the demand being met. Consequently, 
it is necessary to conserve the nonessential use thereof. Not the least essential 
of the materials for war supplies is steel, which is necessary for transportation, 
shipping and munitions, and without which the Allied forces, regardless of man 
power, would face inevitable defeat. It is therefore imperative that such building 
operations as require steel shall be discouraged, so that practically all the supply 
of steel will be available for Government requirements. If, however, the price of 
steel is fixed upon a basis that will encourage its consumption in new construction, 
and which will permit a satisfactory return on the investment under peace condi- 
tions, will it discourage the investor in the use thereof; or will it encourage him 
to continue his normal activities? 

Take wheat; unless the price is high enough to discourage consumption, will it 
tend to encourage production when the farmer can prosper more by raising corn 
or oats? The only effective way to decrease consumption and increase production 
is to permit the law of supply and demand to govern price. People will not be 
persuaded to conserve flour otherwise so effectively as they will by high prices 
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thereon. It would seem that unless this is accomplished the price-fixing policy 
should not be indulged in, as it will defeat the Government’s aim and prove to be 
an example of dealing with practical questions by the application of untried the- 
ories. It is an effort to destroy the force of the law of supply and demand—a 
law more potent than any rule of man, It can not long be violated without 
injurious consequences. 


Influence of the Law of Supply and Demand 


Fixed prices, and advancing costs of labor and materials, can only tend to ecur- 
tail production. Prices must be elastic; especially if prime factors of cost are not 
fixed. For more than a quarter of a century, State and Federal laws were enacted 
to control commerce and industry, based on the theory that the law of supply 
and demand must be in no manner abridged. Such laws were enacted on the theory 
that we should have free and uncontrolled competition. Under the enforcement 
of these laws, when the demand was less than the supply competition became 
destructive. Now that the law of supply and demand is operating to produce 
competition between consumers for the products of industry in excess of produc- 
tion, creating values thereby to restore losses incurred when competition was 
destructive, we have a reversal of policy. Laws enacted and present policies are 
supposed to be for the benefit of the consumer. The theory of recent teachings, 
that we were entering into an era of equal opportunity and all should be free to 
take advantage of that opportunity, seems now to be relegated to the happier 
future, when we can again have destructive competition; but now we must curtail 
opportunity, because organized labor demands it. The value of the product of the 
farmer, as well as that of the manufacturer, must be fixed and limited, while labor 
is encouraged to insist upon further higher wages and shorter hours of employ- 
ment, because of satisfied demands. 

The Government should not lose sight of the fact that practically all consumers 
are also producers, Its present policy and its former one are both wrong; a middle 
of the road attitude is the correct policy; to-wit, there shall be no undue, unreason- 
able, or injurious restraint of the law of supply and demand. 

The worst feature of this situation is that, every hour the conflict is prolonged, 
the toll of lives is incalculable, and the cost in materials and wealth is such as 
the world can scarcely recover from for many generations to come. Any effort to in- 
dulge in untried theories in the hour of national peril is not only questionable 
economically but may result in grave disaster to the nation. 


The Times Demand Close Study of Conditions 


We must not stop with only studying the facts of the industry for reasons sug- 
gested. We must study and analyze the tendency of the times, the causes therefor 
and the effects thereof. We should endeavor to meet inevitable conditions by act- 
ing in advance of being forced to do so. Better terms can be obtained in advance 
of conflict than after defeat. Our greatest interest aside from winning the war, 
and even therein, is in the future tendencies of government. We are living in an 
era of revolution—an era of social upheaval. Concepts and principles as old as 
the world, and which have been proved in each succeeding period of its history, 
are giving place to untried socialistic theories. We are giving to the details of our 
immediate affairs all of our attention and neglecting the bigger, broader things 
which in the end most vitally affect our lives as well as our business; to-wit, 
national policies. The probable results of rapidly changing public opinion should 
direct our attention to the necessity of closer, more immediate and careful study on 
our part. Many dangers in the situation may be ameliorated, if not overcome, by 
recognizing the trend of public sentiment in time to meet the situation or assist in 
directing it into proper channels. If all the time of those who study these matters 
is consumed in an effort to convince others of the seriousness of the prospect, and 
while endeavoring to do so the situation materializes, what good has been done 
and how much energy has been wasted? There should be a body of men whose 
entire duty would be to study conditions, with a view to determining the probable 
outcome of this revolution as a guide to us in averting the dangers before they 
materialize, and whose advice and counsel should be accepted when and as made. 
It should be their duty to keep those in the industry closely informed by frequent 
reports, daily if necessary, of the tendency of events; and it should be the duty 
of the industry to keep this body of men closely informed as to local conditions, and 
carry into effect, as hereinafter suggested, any recommendations which may be 
made by the Committee on Governmental Relations. 

It should also be the purpose of this organization, either thru the committee to 
which I have just referred or another one to be organized for that purpose, to 
make a careful study and analysis of the situation which will probably exist at the 
cessation of the war, having in mind the rehabilitation of the war-devastated area 
of Europe and the natural reduétion of consumption during the reconstruction 
period in this country. 


Lumberdom’s Patriotism Indisputably Presented 


It is only by knowing our facts and informing the public that we can remove 
misapprehension of the industry. In the minds of some there is at the present time 
a question of whether the lumber business has been performing its patriotic duty, 
or if it has been profiteering. No one who understands the economic conditions 
of the country at large and the results of the efforts of the lumber industry to 
perform its services to the country, as compared with other industries, can indulge 
in such thought, except thru lack of knowledge and misunderstanding of fact. 

In this connection, I might say, I have but recently made an analysis of nineteen 
southern pine companies, involving $168,238,844 of invested capital, and upon 
fifty millions of business last year the actual profit was $5,339,376.52, or a return 
of 3.17 percent on the capital invested. This should at least carry home to the 
mind of him who is willing to approach the subject with an open mind the con- 
viction that the lumber business has not profiteered. 


The Lumber Industry’s Relation to War Activity 


I can speak only individually, but I believe I express the thought of each and 
every man in the industry when I say the lumber industry desires to stand second 
to none in the full performance of its patriotic duty; and if conditions made it 
necessary that our properties should be turned over to the Government without 
profit to us I believe there is no man in the industry who would not say amen to it. 
But there is no reason why this industry should be singled out from among all 
industries to do more than its just proportion of public service. I want to say, 
gentlemen, it.is and has been our desire to do our full duty, not alone because we 
feel it a duty but because it is a pleasure to do anything and everything that will 
aid and assist in driving the Hun to Berlin and mete out to him the.same treatment 
he has given to northern France and Belgium and avenge his ruthless destruction 
of the Lusitania, 

A Platform for Constructive Endeavor 


But unless you will give these matters personal service and make an honest effort 
to carry them out successfully how can we remove ignorance, and is there any 
reason why this industry should not fail? God helps him who helps himself. No 
industry can permanently succeed whose membership is too selfish to render it 
constructive service, 

Only when we are equipped with accurate facts concerning the industry will 
we be properly prepared to be represented before the governmental agencies, such 
as price fixing committees, Federal trade commissions, Federal courts, congres- 
sional committees, and even before the Chief Executive of the United States, to 
show the fair consideration and just determination to which we are entitled. This 
should and must be done in a national way. There must be no conflict of interest 
or purpose within this industry. This can be avoided only by acting thru this 
association. There is no real conflict when we understand the philosophy of the 
industry. We never can understand it, except thru a national study by the 
national forum of lumber thought—the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Our thought must be undivided; our purposes united, not for price-fixing 
or production control, but for constructive endeavor. 








Therefore, our platform, concretely stated, should be: [The text of this platform 
is published elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—FEDITOR. | 


Organizing a Committee with Grave Responsibility 


To aid in apc reg a portion of these purposes, your board of directors 
determined to organize a Committee on Governmental Relations, and entrusted its 
organization to me. I feel the personal responsibility which this duty imposes 
upon me. I appreciate its vast possibilities for constructive industrial and national 
good. It might be suggested that such an organization could wield potent political 
influence upon legislation, but I say to you its purpose is to exercise such influence 
as it may possess only to the end that the voice of this association, which is the 
voice of the industry, shall be heard and its influence felt in the councils of the 
nation so that sane and constructive legislation may be had and honest and fair 
dealings with the industry may be assured. 

The purpose of the Governmental Relations Committee is two-fold: 

First: To codperate and capitalize the potential personal influence that is 
possessed by the industry. As I have said before, this influence is limited only by 
the extent to which those in the industry exercise it. The reason it has not been 
exercised is that it has not been organized or guided. Leadership, as well as 
organization, is essential. Armies never win battles without generals. Neither 
can generals win battles without armies. So the two essentials are equally 
necessary. 

It has been suggested that we organize a committee to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Relations, and I am today endeavoring to make a report of 
the progress of this committee. The matter was taken up with the various regional 
associations and the suggestion made that each association name a manufacturer 
—a clear-thinking, energetic, and efficient man—who would be the representative 
of his association on this committee and who would act as the chairman of the 
regional Committee on Governmental Relations. The result was that the gentlemen 
now members of the Committee on Governmental Relations of the National associa- 
tion were selected by their respective associations. The committee had one meet- 
ing, at which was present a similar committee of the retail lumbermen, organized 
in the same manner and for the same purposes, and at this session a joint Executive 
Committee was named. I regret to say that the committee’s work has not been 
completely organized. This is due to the fact that rapidly changing developments 
in Washington have required so much time and attention of those on the com- 
mittee that it has been impossible for the committee work to receive proper atten- 
tion. What I have said here today has been largely for the purpose of arousing 
the consciousness of the industry to the necessity of greater cooperation leading up 
to fully organized effort, thru the Committee on Governmental Relations, for safe- 
guarding the interests of the industry. 


The Purposes of a Powerful Committee 


While such an organization as has been suggested might be looked upon with 
suspicion by those seeking evidence of the use of undue influence by lobbying, such 
is not its purpose. We do not purpose to indulge in any such practice, it being 
the sole purpose of the association and of the committee to educate our own 
people in the philosophy and economies of our industry, so that the man from home 
may properly advise and counsel with his representatives in Congress upon the 
intimate facts relating to this industry, that sane legislation and fair and honest 
dealings may be had. The public, as well as the industry, will benefit by such 
course. 

It is also the purpose of the association, thru this committee, to codrdinate, 
assemble and bring together, on all matters of national importance relating to the 
interests of the industry, the best constructive thought of the industry; and to 
engage counsel when necessary, to the end that the industry may be looked upon 
by the public and their servants in Washington in its-true light, and not be handi- 
capped by the ignorance or chicanery of those who seek, as they have sought in 
the past, political advancement over the corpse of industry. 

It is not purposed that this committee shall actively urge any question where 
there is any conflict of thought or interest between regional associations. There 
is nothing in the proposed arrangement to prevent any regional association, when 
it feels that its interests are at stake rather than the common interest, to exert 
its individual influence in the same manner. 

In this way, gentlemen, we will have an organization which will capitalize the 
potential influence of this industry and constitute a factor that will compel con- 
sideration. It is not our purpose, and I want to reiterate it again and again, to 
attempt to lobby in the sense that the term has heretofore been understood. What 
we propose to do will be done in the light of publicity and before the eyes of all 
men, It will not be so called lobbying, but will be a strong effort to be so repre- 
sented that we may be given a friendly hearing by a sympathetic Government. 


Open Enlightenment of National Law Givers. 


We have stated this committee was organized for two purposes. The first has 
been outlined to you. The second purpose is to codrdinate and bring together, 
on all matters of national importance where the interests of the whole are involved, 
the best thought of the industry; to engage counsel if necessary, to the end that 
we may obtain for the industry fair and just treatment—beyond which we must 
and do ask for nothing. When we have obtained this the committee will have 
performed its service. 

I wish to say to you if you will give the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion such codperation as it asks: First, in personal endeavor; second, in financial 
support; third, that we codrdinate our political and personal influence, with men 
selected for committee, not because they have great position or are heads of big 
companies but because they are men of courage, honesty, untiring energy and clear 
thinking—the lumber industry may have less to fear from the days following the 
war when present dangerous socialistic tendencies may develop into anarchistic 
conclusions. 

If you will give a portion of your individual time to inform the man from home 
in Congress of the economics of your industry, he will be glad to become your 
advocate. More governmental errors are committed thru ignorance than thru 
intent. Do you expect your lawyers to know the facts pertaining to any con- 
troversy in which you may be engaged without informing them of such facts? If 
not, then how can you expect the lawyers in Congress to know the facts and 
requirements of your industry when they have not had the practical experience 
and you fail in your duty to advise them? When a so called lobbyist seeks to 
convert them it is natural they should be suspicious and slow to accept his counsel. 
Tf you do not tell them and no one else tries to reach them with the facts, can you 
blame them if they support doctrines and laws which may injure your interests? 


An Appeal for Tireless Service 


The plan we are here presenting means the education of the congressman by the 
man from home, whom he holds in respect and confidence. You complain of the 
influence of labor. Labor does not possess the influence that you possess, if you 
will organize it. Those engaged in occupations represented by labor organizations 
live in industrial centers. Most of the members of Congress do not come from 
such districts. Those who do, however, must naturally be expected to lean to labor 
as against you, because they represent that constituency and, therefore, feel con- 
strained to listen to them. Those who are not so situated will listen to you and the 
farmer. Educate yourself, the farmer, and your representative in Congress and 
preserve, in the only effectual way you can, this nation, and in doing so perform 
your patriotic duty. Your failure to do so may bring distress to your family, 
when both property and law are destroyed. 

So, therefore, again I urge you, in your personal, family and financial interests 
and in the exercise of your patriotic duty to your country, to serve, serve, and serve, 
so that this nation may be preserved and we may not be abridged in those rights 
announced by the Declaration of Independence and confirmed by the Constitution 
of the United States, ‘‘to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’’ 
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Manufacturers’ Association are: 


Treasurer—C. H. Worcester, Chicago. 
Acting Secretary—John Lind, Chicago. 


E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 

C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich. 

John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 

W. S. Burnett, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash. 
R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 
D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah. 


J. W. Embree, Chicago. 


President—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 
First vice president—John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Second vice president—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 


Executive Committee: John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; Charles S. 
Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; E. A. 


THE NEW OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 


The new officers, members of the executive committee, chairmen 
of the standing committees and directors of the National Lumber 


Hines, Chicago. 


Trade Extension Committee: Chairman, Charles S. Keith, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 


cisco, Cal. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. 
J. E. Graves, Hosford, Fla. 

E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore. 
Edward Hines, Chicago. 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 
W. C. Hull, Traverse City, Mich. 
G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 


Selfridge, Jr., San Francisco, Cal.; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, 
Mich.; John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Edward 


Committee on Economics: Chairman, Edward Hines, Chicago. 
Traffic Committee: Chairman, E. A. Selfridge, Jr., San Fran- 


War Service Committee: Chairman, W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, 


Counsel, L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 


Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. A. Selfridge, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La. 
E. G. Swartz, Perry, Fla. 
W. J. Walker, Westwood, Cal. 
F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 
. H. Worcester, Chicago. 











Fixing the Price of Southern Pine 





The demand for an agreement between the Government 
and the producers of southern pine lumber fixing a price 
on such lumber and covering not only Government pur- 
chases but sales to the public or to the trade, did not 
originate with the lumber committee of the Council of 
National Defense but is said to have come from a source 
higher up which was not definitely disclosed to me. 

My discussion of the subject was almost exclusively 
with Mr. Edgar of the lumber committee and covered a 
period of substantially three days—May 7, 8 and 9. 

I represented that as far as known the manufacturers 
of southern pine were opposed to a price-fixing program 
insofar as it applied to commercial or non-Government 
sales for a number of reasons and among them the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The average price of lumber compared with its 
present high cost is not high and there was no profiteering. 

(2) Sinee Government orders were being given prior: 
ity and dispatch and would continue to be so, it could not 
be contended that the Government was unable to obtain 
the supplies it needs or seeks at prices it fixes notwith- 
standing that price is lower than the market price. 

(3) That a price to the public would be violative of 
the Bill of Rights. If the price fixed by the Government 
was below the market price the effect would be to take 
the property of the seller and bestow it upon the buyer or 
if the price fixed was above the market price, then it 
would be taking the property of the buyer and bestowing 
it upon the seller. 

(4) That since there is no profiteering there is no 
abuse of the consumer and no public interest could be 
subserved by fixing a price on lumber as a commodity 
but, to the contrary, it would take the heart out of the 
whole industry and greatly embarrass lumber production. 


Record of Company Shows True Conditions 


On the first proposition I recited and filed with the 
lumber committee the record of my company. from 
1913 to the quarter ended March 31, 1918. In 1913 the 
income of my company from lumber sales was 7.48 percent 
on the net capital invested. In the year 1917, with sub- 
stantially the same capital invested, the return was 2.68 
percent. The average price realized in 1913 was $16.56 
per 1,000 feet while the average price realized for the 
three months’ ended March 31, 1918, was $25.86. The 
average cost of the product in 1913 was $14.33 while 
the average cost of the product in the three months’ period 
ended March 31, 1918, was $22.23. 


Bill of Rights Prohibits Price Fixing 


I am unalterably opposed to any effort on the part 
of the Government to fix prices to the public for the rea- 
son that it violates the Bill of Rights. The Government 
is entirely without the power to do such a thing. The 
fifth amendment to the Constitution known as Article 5 
of the Bill of Rights expressly provides that ‘‘no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.’’ Private prop- 
erty can be taken for public use only. 

It is conceded that the Government has the power to 
take the citizen’s property. for governmental use by pay- 
ing just compensation therefor, but the Government is 
absolutely forbidden to take the citizen’s property for 
Private use regardless of the compensation which may 
be offered. 


* Address delivered before mass meeting of lumber 
Manufacturers at Chicago May 22, 1918. 
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[By John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.] 


Lumber to the Public 








I am willing and you are willing that the Government 
shall take our mills, trees, railroads, everything we own, 
if the Government has need of such things and we will 
not cavil about the price, but when the Government seeks 
to take our property and bestow it upon another or take 
another’s property and bestow it upon us, the Govern- 
ment seeks to perform an act forbidden under the Con- 
stitution and such act should not be tolerated at any 
time, under any circumstances or under any conditions 
by any patriotic American who loves the Constitution or 
values his liberty. We should oppose such act not so 
much because it may impose a loss of property of the 
citizen but because it violates the Constitution and im- 
perils the very existence of the Government itself. 


The Meaning of the Constitution 


We must keep in mind that there are two kinds of 
laws in this republic: Organic or constitutional, made 
by direct act of the people or of the States, and statutory 
laws enacted by the people’s representatives. The Con- 
stitution is a contract of all the people with each in- 
dividual citizen by which he is protected in his personal 
rights. The spirit of ’76 giving its expression in the 
Declaration of American Independence held that the 
citizen was endowed with certain inalienable rights. 
These our forefathers sought forever to guarantee under 
a written constitution. We, their descendants, would be 
recreant to our duties as citizens and would commit trea- 
son against posterity if we permitted the socialistic 
tendencies of this hour to lay a vandal hand upon that 
sacred document, 

Our forefathers knew the political history of all the 
nations of the earth. They knew that an autocracy 
was a form of government where all the people might 
be property owners but where a few people exercise all 
political authority; that a despotism was a form of gov- 
ernment where a few people owned everything; that a 
Socialism is a scheme of government where no man owns 
anything. The Government they created under the Con- 
stitution differed from all these. They created a democ- 
racy, a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people under a written instrument which is the bul- 
wark of our liberty. Its underlying principle is the Bill 
of Rights. In our religion we teach that a sin against 
the Holy Ghost will not be pardoned even by a God of 
Love. In ouf politics we should hold that a crime against 
the Bill of Rights is treason. 


Liberty a Sacred Heritage 


Liberty is too sacred a heritage to be dealt with light- 
ly. The Anglo-Saxon race has been its foremost advocate. 
In blood and tears they wrung from King John the 
Magna Charta and after eight years of suffering and 
sacrifice they wrung from King George the power to en- 
force the Bill of Rights. 

When that revolutionary struggle was ended thirteen 
separate sovereignties were added to the nations of the 
earth. They had confederated themselves together for 
the purpose of winning their liberties and this had been 
accomplished. Each sovereign State appointed delegates 
to a convention which assembled in Philadelphia and 
formulated the present Constitution. The purpose of 
that convention was, to use its own language, ‘‘to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.’’ 





Socialists Aim to Destroy Bill of Rights 

The ‘‘blessings of liberty’’ are vitalized in the Bill 
of Rights. It is the Bill of Rights which the Socialists in 
this country desire to destroy. They have no sympathy 
with the government created under that Constitution and 
no respect for any government instituted for the preser 
vation of life and libtrty and property. The Bill of Rights 
was instituted for the purpose of protecting the citizen 
in the enjoyment of his inalienable rights. The Govern- 
ment was instituted as an instrument in the hands of the 
citizen for the promotion of his happiness. It was a 
creature of the citizen and his servant. The Socialists 
believe that the citizen is a creature of the Government 
and that the citizen should have no rights of which the 
Government may not at its will despoil him. If we yield 
to the demand of the Socialists and the near-Socialists 
in this country and permit a deviation from the lines laid 
down in the Constitution and permit open and palpable 
violation of the Constitution the effect will be to destroy 
this Government and Mexicanize our people. 

I believe that every boy and girl in America ‘as soon 
as they are old enough to understand the obligation of 
an oath should be sworn to support the Constitution and 
to preserve inviolate forever the provisions of that in- 
strument, which we know as the Bill of Rights. Of course 
we know that any people have the inherent right to abol- 
ish their government whenever they choose to do so and 
organize another, bestowing upon it such powers as in 
their judgment it ought to possess, but when a govern- 
ment has been instituted and a constitution has been 
written and adopted the obligations of that constitution 
must be respected, its provisions must be be upheld and its 
decrees faithfully obeyed. If we remove from our Con- 
stitution the Bill of Rights and the respect which the 
American people have always shown for the eternal 
truths of the Bill of Rights then we abandon forever 
the ‘‘blessings of liberty for ourselves and for our pos- 
terity.’?’ 


SOUTHERN OREGON CONCERN EXHIBITS GROWTH 


KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., May 18.—A trip around Peli 
ean City, the home of the big Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
adjacent to this city, shows many changes and improve- 
ments to one who has not visited that section for several 
months. Additions and enlargements are apparent on 
every hand. 

In its effort to secure employees who are married and 
thus secure a more stable class of help the company has 
this year constructed forty-three neat workmen’s cottages 
adjacent to the mill and these with a similar number 
erected before make a fine showing. These cottages were 
erected by the company, as it was impossible for the 
employees to get back and forth to work over the roads in 
the winter months. The office of the concern has just re- 
cently been remodeled and the whole plant evidences a 
progressive dspect. 

The Pelican Bay company, which has reached its pres- 
ent size in a very few years and has suffered one damag- 
ing fire, now has 220 men on its mill pay roll and 569 
with those in the surrounding logging camps. These are 
distributed as follows: Odessa, 150; Kirk, 149, and 
Barnes -camp, 50. 

President H. D. Mortenson announces that the next 
pay day here will show wages exceeding $33,000. 








Tue Government is printing 24-cent stamps to be used 
on letters to be carried over the airplane postal routes. 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ SIXTEENTH ANNUAI| T 


Differences of Opinion Smoothed Out and Plans Perfected to Make All Activities “Truly Mutual anj 


Never in the history of the lumber industry has its 
voice been so well presented as during the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago this 
week and the other meetings that in a great measure were 
intermingled with it. To the great common problems that 
grim world war has brought to the lumber industry in 
the South, the West, the North, the Southwest, the North- 
east—the great producing sections—and everywhere that 
lumber has distribution are perhaps most due the wonder- 
ful and vital interest that the recent annual brought 
forth. The country’s second industry has been called 
upon to provide sinews of war in the way of materials in 
such magnitude that the most enthusiastic lumberman 
a few months ago would have gasped at the task, but re- 
ports presented during the annual not only indicated but 
afforded positive proof that lumbermen have gone ‘‘over 
the top’’ splendidly in the way of supplying Uncle Sam 
with requirements needed in fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy. Not only have wonderful achieve- 
ments beer accomplished in the last few months in the 
way of supplying lumber for ships, cantonments, air- 
planes, and numerous other purposes, but the industry is 
on the brink of being called upon even to outdo what al- 
ready has been done. ‘‘ We Will’’ was the common answer 
of all those present at the assemblage representative of the 
biggest men in the industry. The determination shown 
means that the second largest industry is ready to ‘‘do 
its bit’’ no matter how large or difficult an order that bit 
may be, and never say ‘‘die’’ until the Hun is defeated 
and lumber plays its full part in the undoing. 

There is no denying that lumbermen from differcut 
sections and in different branches of the industry d‘s- 
agree upon major things that now concern the industry, 
especially in view of the burden placed upon it by war, 
and different ideas prevail as to the functional limits of 
the National, but when big, capable and broad minded 
men get together to consider their common problems such 
differences merge into agreement, or those who believe 
contrary to the majority are broad-gaged enough to ‘‘ go 
along’’ with those whose opinions prevail. Such was the 
stage setting at the National, and the ensemble was the 
greatest epoch making gathering that lumbermen ever 
have been a party to. 


Keynote of Great Problems 


The keynote of the industry’s great problems and the 
great, broad highway over which they could be carried 
to solution are best typified in the words of R. H. Down- 
man, president of the organization since 1913, delivered al- 
most at the opening of the gathering. It was fitting 
that Mr. Downman, who also as chairman of the lumber 
committee at Washington did so much and sacrificed so 
much to organize the industry as a material war factor 
should be called upon by Acting President Goodman, who 
presided, to express himself, which he did in a masterful 
fashion. He said: 

Fellow lumbermen, I came here as a looker-on and I par- 
ticularly requested that I should not be called on, but as long 
aus I am here I want to repeat to you what I have talked for 
the last five years, and that is coijperation. We can do 
nothing without coiperation. Some men may do things that 
others do not like. We can not avoid criticism from some 
sources, probably brought about by misapprehension and mis- 
understanding, but we ought to be broad enough in this period 
that we are going thru, this world crisis, that we should bear 
and forbear with each other—try to find out the facts in the 
case without going off on a tangent and accusing one or the 
other of things that possibly do not exist. 

This meeting is called the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, This associ- 
ution has performed a great function for the lumbermen in 
the past, and I believe that at the present time it is more 
necessary than it ever has been in the history of its exist- 
ence, The Government of the United States is taking a great 
part in our affairs, and you have got to bow to the will of the 
United States Government at least during the period of this 
war, whether it suits you or not as individuals; and I hope 
that all the lumbermen, in addition to passing a resolution 
that they will not eat any wheat during the period of the war, 
will come to the support of the Government willingly, liberally 
and lay their cards on the table. I believe that the Govern- 
ment wants to treat you fairly. I believe it will if the facts 
are properly presented. The men in Washington are lable 
to make mistakes. The President of the United States, him- 
self, admits he makes mistakes and he tries to correct them 
as soon as possible. Everybody in Washington is ready and 
willing to do the same thing. 

I have understood that there have been some bickerings 
among the different affiliated associations as to what should 
be done in regard to this organization. If you can possibly do 
it, get together as sane and reasonable men in the industry 
and fix the thing up so that it will be of some value to you; 
but as long as one section of the country is pulling against 
another, you are never going to get anywhere. It has always 
struck me, from my point of view, that it was easy to do this, 
if you would only make the necessary effort and forget for a 
moment your selfish interests. 


The Jackie Band Was There 

Some things transpired before Mr. Downman spoke. 
As a happy surprise for the visiting lumbermen the 
‘*Jackie’’? band from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, after rendering several selections in the lobby 
of the Congress Hotel, led the way to the Florentine 
Room where the annual was held. It was an auspicious 
and patriotic start, and the beautiful room draped in the 
American flag and the Tri-colors, echoed and reéchoed 
with patriotic airs and the applause of the lumbermen. 
With the ring of patriotic music in their ears, the lumber- 
men stood as a tribute to the ‘‘Jackie’’ band and then 
heard a ringing plea for ‘‘The Greatest Mother in all 
the World’’—the American Red Cross. Then followed a 
motion by Ralph Burnside, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, that lumbermen refrain from 





the use of wheat products during the period of the war, 
the motion not referring to logging camps. The motion 
carried. It was then that Mr. Downman was called upon 
and spoke in the manner as quoted. 


What Trade Extension Means 


Following the talk of Mr. Downman, who was wildly 
acclaimed, Mr. Goodman spoke briefly about the impor- 
tance of trade extension work, and as trade extension was 
the big topic chosen for the opening session, he called 
upon John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich. to pre- 
side at the session. Mr. Blodgett said in prefacing his 
opening remarks that the activities of the National in 
the matter of trade extension had been somewhat ham- 
pered by complaint of some of the regional associations 
that the National was encroaching upon their preserves. 
‘‘This, however, I can say with full truthfulness,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that in no case has the National association 
in any of its activities done anything that could be con- 
strued as to the slightest degree discriminating for or 
against any kind of wood. As a result of this meeting 
and following the action of the new board of directors, 
I trust that all differences of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes the duties of the trade extension department of the 
National association may be cleared away and there 
will be no further complaints from any regional asso- 
ciation. I believe that it is the intention of everyone 
here to see that so far as his interest or his participation 
is concerned, the National association shall adhere strictly 
to the lines laid down by the board of directors. Perhaps 
some of you will recall that the attention of the trade 
extension department was called specifically to the fact 
that there seemed to be no way to finance the ordinary 
home building which consumes so large an amount of our 
product. The necessity that the banks carry Liberty 
loans and the problem of Government financing generally, 
shut off the ordinary channels of financing this branch of 
the industry. It seemed that the only possible way that 
this could be accomplished and the outlet still afforded 
for our building lumber was thru the promotion, organ- 
ization and codperation of building ‘and loan associa- 
tions.’’ 

Building and Loan Expert 


Mr. Blodgett then told how K. V. Haymaker, of De- 
troit, Mich., was employed as the building and loan expert 
of the association, and whose job is to travel about the 
United States and offer codperation to retailers in the 


One of the greatest dangers, one of the greatest menaces that 
confronts America today, is the growing ratio of our popula- 
tion living in rented houses, those who have no home of their 
own. It is not merely a social evil, it is not merely a defect 
in conditions, but it is a dangerous menace that actually 
threatens the life of democracy in America. A nation of ten- 
ants, a nation of renters is alway lacking in patriotism. A 
year and a half ago the Russian army was the largest military 
force employed by any of the warring nations and its utter 
collapse is due in a great measure to the fact that the rank 
and file of the Russian army was made up of landless, home- 
less peasants and they refused to fight long for a country in 
which they owned nothing Men do not pay much atten- 
tion to the welfare of a country in which they do not own 
anything. It is easy to get a man to fight for his home, but 
it is hard to get a man willingly to fight for a landlord or a 
boarding house. 

I want to say that the greatest work that can be done in 
America is in the line of increasing the number of home 
owners in America and abolish the idea, the growing evil of 
tenants and renters. The result of the tour I made to these 
retail conventions was that this message was received with 
applause, and it met the approval of the men in every con- 
vention I visited. They were asked “How many of you have 
building associations in your home towns?’ In the East we 
found a great many of them. As we met the western con- 
ventions we found the number of building associations was 
not so great, especially thru Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma. In 
Texas, Montana, Washington and the Dakotas building asso- 
ciations have not come into their own as yet, but they were 
all interested in them. I have on my desk not less than fifty 
letters from lumbermen who attended these various conven- 
tions asking for information as to how to start a building and 
loan association in their home towns. It is astonishing what 
a lack of information exists in the mind of the average busi- 
ness man as to what a building and loan association is and 
how to organize them. ‘There seems to be a sort of hazy idea 
that it is a complex, difficult sort of a proposition to handle, 
while in fact it is the simplest type of coéperation. 


Retail Association Leader Speaks 


Any word relative to the great work of home building 
in connection with the possibilities it offers lumbermen 
to increase their business and upbuild their own com- 
munities would not be complete in any lumber gathering 
without the views of J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, whose heart and soul have dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of that avenue of activity for retail lumber dealers. 
Mr. Moorehead looked the war situation squarely in the 
face and in his sane, lucid way he took full account of 
the abnormal financial and industrial conditions that 





J. H. BLOEDEL, SEATTLE, WASH.; W. 
Told How West Aided Government 


promotion of building and loan organizations where they 
did not now exist. Mr. Haymaker was then introduced 
by Chairman Blodgett, and the speaker after reciting 
something about his itinerary, which took him to the 
‘‘four points of the compass’? among retail associations 
during the recent convention season spoke in a very 
sound logical and forceful manner about the importance 
of a home owning citizenship, and the part that lumber- 
men can further play in making Americans home owners 
instead of tenants. In part he said: 


This was the message that I was taking to those lumber 
dealers: Get into close coéperation with the local building 
and loan association in your own home town, and if you have 
not got one, organize one. 

There was a good deal of camouflage about it and trimmings 
to the story I told them, but it made an impression. I be- 
lieve it met the approval of every organization before whom I 
discussed the proposition. It is a proposition of the highest 
importance, because the building association is the only type 
of financial institution known to our economic life which does 
just two things—teach us thrift and the building of homes. 
That is the sole purpose for which they are organized and it 
is the sole purpose for which they are operating. 

One of the great problems that confronts America today is 
this: We hear a great deal about this great war that is 
being waged to make the world safe for democracy. I want 
to tell you America is today confronted with the problem of 
how to preserve democratic institutions in America, how to 
preserve the patriotism of our people. We want to preserve 
democracy for America. It is said one town in Holland 
gained a world wide reputation as the cleanest city in the 
world, and that reputation was achieved by the fact that 
every citizen kept his own door, yard, and street in front of 
his place clean. Keep America safe for democracy and that 
will be a great aid in keeping the world safe for democracy. 


H. SULLIVAN, BOGALUSA, LA.; 
Chairman of War Service Committee 


R. H. DOWNMAN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Retiring President 


must necessarily exist while the war lasts, and 
for some time thereafter. First tracing the steps that 
led up to the arrangement whereby Mr. Haymaker had 
been secured, thru the codperation of the combined lumber 
industries of the country, for the purpose of presenting 
the subject of building and loan associations to the retail 
lumbermen at their annual conventions and to other organ- 
izations of lumbermien, and alluding to the very efficient 
way in which this program has been carried out, as evi- 
denced by Mr. Haymaker’s report already heard by the 
convention, the speaker passed to a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the present situation and of future conditions 
in their relation to the promotion of the building and 
loan association movement. ‘‘The building and loan asso- 
ciation,’’ said Mr. Moorehead, ‘‘should be the vehicle 
thru which the great body of our people should continue 
the habits of thrift and saving the formation of which 
has been one of the great blessings already growing out 
of the war. It certainly is up to the lumbermen to pre- 
pare to follow up what has been accomplished and to 
grasp this opportunity for turning the savings of the 
people into homes.’’ 


As a means of helping to accomplish the desirable aims 
already outlined, Mr. Moorehead made the following con- 
crete recommendations: 


Inasmuch as it will not be possible for any one person 
whom you may employ to cover the field and give his time to 
the direct and immediate organization of local building and 
loan associations—because he would be jumping back and 
forth over the country from one State to another and would 
hardly touch the surface—I suggest the employment of the 
best man obtainable, with sufficient knowledge of the building 
and loan movement to go not from town to town but from 
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AL THE MOST IMPORTANT IN INDUSTRY’S HISTORY 


al ani) Truly National”—To Aid Home Building—Subscribe Liberally to Forest Engineers’ Welfare}Fund 
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State to State, securing in each some person or persons com- 
petent actually to organize building and loan associations 
within its borders, who may be available and can be called 
upon at any time by the citizens of any town within that 
State to assist in organization. 

The advantages of such an arrangement will further be 
that men obtained in the various States will be close at hand ; 
familiar with the laws governing such associations in that 
State; have knowledge of the plan of organization best suited 
to the several communities, and be available by these commu- 
nities at less traveling expense and per diem than would other- 
wise be possible. I have in mind such a man who could be 
obtained for this service in Missouri and Oklahoma, and I be- 
lieve that such talent can be secured in practically every 
State, particularly in the middle West. 

Such a man as I have suggested be employed by your or- 
ganization to have general supervision of obtaining 
the services of local men for organization purposes 
would have at least a year’s work before’ him. 
He should visit lumber associations, building and loan 
league conventions, the meeting of the United States Building 
& Loan League, and all other meetings necessary for the tying 
together of those interested in promoting the extension of 
this enterprise. He would be accomplishing a work that 
would hook up for the after-war business, The local com- 
munities certainly would appreciate the help that would be 
obtained thru the State organizers and could well afford to 
pay them a substantial remuneration and care for the travel- 
ing and incidental expenses, : 

Passing to the discussion of the question in the minds 
of many as to whether during the war, with its call for 
money and capital; the establishment of additional build- 
ing and loan associations should be actively promoted, 
Mr. Moorehead called attention to the fact that a large 
part of the money that is paid into these associations 
never would get into a bank by direct deposit, and much 
of it never would go into war savings stamps or bonds. 
Money paid for rent does not get into circulation until 
it is deposited by the landlord. It takes no more money, 
as a rule, to pay for a home thru a building and loan 
association than is required to pay rent on the same 
premises. In other words, paying for a home by this 
method takes from the activities necessary for winning 
the war no more capital than would be required for the 
payment of rent. Moreover, housing is one of the big 


problems of the war and building and loan associations 
will help solve that problem. 

In closing Mr. Moorehead prophesied that out of the 
war would come the following results: 

Militarism will be crushed to the earth. 

Right, instead of might, will prevail. 


CHARLES 8S. KEITH, KANSAS CITY; R. 
Delivered Epoch Making Address 


The greatest prosperity that this country has ever seen 
will follow this war. 

The winning of the war will save Christianity and the 
civilization founded upon it. 

It will crush kultur, which is another name for infidelity. 

A greater and a stronger Americanism will prevail. 

A better understanding between capital and labor will re- 
sult. 

Greater efficiency in production and distribution will come. 

Cleaner politics will prevail, and the oldtime politician will 
be succeeded by the newtime soldier who has served his coun- 
try. The day of the politician who has nothing to offer but 
Party fealty will have ended. He is now making his last 
Stand, and he knows it. 

We will have a dry nation, and perhaps a dry world. 

We will have universal suffrage and perhaps a worldwide 
universal franchise. 

We will have world peace based upon a league of nations 
and enforced by concerted action from both the military and 
economic standpoints. 

We will have a new merchant marine and will trade with 
the world in our own ships. 

The good roads movement will have just begun and the 
country will be honeycombed with national and State high- 
ways. 

There will be a leveling of the classes, brought about by the 
touching of elbows of the sons of the millionaire, the mer- 
chant, the farmer and the laborer in the trenches. They will 
understand each other. 

We will have a greater patriotism and a greater love of 
country. 

We will, for the first time in fact, realize that we are a 
nation. 

We will command the respect and admiration of all the 
nations of the world, even of our enemies, because of our 
unselfish attitude and sacrifice. 

We will have a finer manhood morally, physically, educa- 
tionally and religiously. 





H. BURNSIDE, RAYMOND, WASH.; QR. B. 
Elected Director 


We will become a nation of savers and a nation of home- 
owners. 


And, inasmuch as the response to the slogan “A Home for 
very Family’ made at our former conference seems to have 
met such a hearty response I venture to suggest a com- 
panion—namely, ‘The Building and Loan Pass Book the Suc- 
cessor to the Thrift Card and the War Savings Certificate.” 

Mr. Moorehead’s address was heard with close atten- 
tion and was heartily applauded. There is no doubt, 
judging from its reception, that the manufacturers appre- 
ciate the importance of the points stressed with regard to 
the building of homes after the war and the building and 
loan pass book as the logical successor of the war savings 
certificate and the thrift stamp card. 


Helping the Retailer 


The speaker to follow Mr. Moorehead was H. R. Isher- 
wood, who has charge of the retail branch of the trade 
extension work of the organization. 

Mr. Isherwood went quite fully into the codperation 
being extended the retail trade by the National asso- 
ciation, citing the various activities thru which the work 
is carried on. He described the literature helps which 
are circulated for the dealer, the personal visits that have 
been made association workers and dealers and how the 
helps that have been offered the dealer to promote his 
business are working out. As a result of all this work a 
closer relationship between the manufacturer and dealer, 
who have one common product to dispose of, has come 
about. 

Progress in Mill Construction 


Before C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the asso- 
ciation, spoke on the importance of the use of timbers, 
and outlining generally engineering problems with which, 
the association deals, Chairman Blodgett read a telegram 
from the librarian of Portland, Ore., requesting twenty 
copies of association booklets on lumber, for use in the 
library and branches in the western city. ‘‘That is sim- 
ply a sample of the requests we are getting,’’ he said, 
‘and shows that libraries are one place where educational 
propaganda for wood can be earried on.’’ 

Mr. Paul spoke as follows: 


The work of the engineering bureau of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has been based mainly upon the 
thought given by Mr. Goodman at the beginning of the meet- 
ing—that we know our product, but the public does not 
know it. I would like to divide the few remarks that I have 
to make this morning into three separate sections; that is, 





GOODMAN, MARINETTE, WIS.; 
Presided at Opening Session 


what we have tried to do for the association during the last 
twelve months, what we have accomplished, and what we 
feel that the association should do in the immediate future. 
The work which we planned for the last twelve months was 
divided into the preparation of reliable information for the 
architect, the engineer, the contractor and builder, and see- 
ing that it reached his hands in the quickest and safest 
manner. That preparation of information has been largely 
along the line of technical letters and engineering bulletins 
ranging in size from twenty-four to eighty pages. The 
technical letters were more of the nature of a folder from 
four to sixteen pages in size. That literature, I am confident, 
has come to be looked upon as standard for the timber 
fields. Another side of that work has been personal contact 
with engineers, architects and builders. That has been 
done by mail, office visiting etc. Another side has been the 
codperation with national engineering and architects’ so- 
cieties, seeing to it that they received proper information to 
guide them in their work. Another has been showing the 
consumer the value of lumber in meeting present conditions. 
Those features have been mainly along the line of effort, 
shown in introducing the trusses of light members to the 
public, where we could use stock 2x4- and 2x6-inch, 8- to 10- 
foot, for the upper and lower trusses and 1x10-inch and 6- 
and 8-foot to take the place of the lightest material. Those 
trusses, for instance, are used in the Great Lakes Station, 
at a span of 100 feet, and give good satisfaction. Aside from 
the success in the building code work, we have been success- 
ful in presenting plans and specifications for cantonment 
and warehouse work for the United States Government, help- 
ing it as fully as possible. We have secured places for speak- 
ers on the programs of the national engineering societies, see- 
ing that wood was given a proper place in those societies. We 
have obtained every privilege of having column tests made 
at the Underwriters’ Laboratory as part of the test of the 
Bureau of Standards, which would have been made solely on 
concrete and steel if we had not used our methods. The Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Society also has been especially active 


in regard to plans for mill construction, under the plans 
adopted here in Chicago last week, and I understand that 
they will be adopted by the underwriters as part of the na- 
tional building code. We have also been represented at the 
American Society for Testing Materials on the use of wood. 
We have codperated with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in furnishing proper information to be used in its struc- 
tural service sheets which go out to architects and engineers 
thruout the country. We have cotperated with twenty-six 
State highway engineers in obtaining their latest plans and 
most complete information on highway timber bridges which 
we have in this book on highway timbers. We have also 
furnished special information on lumber to authors of books. 
That may seem strange, but if you will look thru the libraries 
you will find very little information on lumber; in fact, 80 
percent of the information on lumber has come from the 
lumber manufacturers during the last two years. We have 
also provided special technical articles for the magazines 
interested in building construction. We have published four 
engineering and architectural bulletins. We have also co- 
operated with technical schools. You gentlemen who have 
examined the courses in the technical schools will realize 
that there is much said about the strength of material in the 
courses for engineers. If you will look over the books you 
will find that species of lumber is not mentioned. We have 
furnished the technical schools, on their invitation, with 
over 600 bulletins on mill construction alone during Septem- 
ber and October of last year. Those bulletins were used in 
connection with their text books on mill construction and 
furnished the only information they had. We fully believe 
that if you can get this literature into the hands of young 
men during the times that they are picking up facts they 
will remember it and will have more time to digest it than 
when they get into the field as practicing engineers. The 
affiliated associations of the National have made use of our 
services, we believe with good effect. We of course invite 
them to make further use of our services. The attitude of 
the public in general is shown in the letter that Mr. Blodgett 
has just read. We have in our files stacks of letters which 
have come in, not only from libraries but from the highest 
class of architects and engineers in this country, who tell 
us of their appreciation of the work we are doing and of the 
information which we have furnished them. 

The information most needed by the consumer at the pres- 
ent time is standard specifications for all kinds of lumber. 
The architect is a little doubtful about specifying lumber 
when he does not have standard specifications to follow. 
These, to be made of best use, should have the sanction of 
national engineering bodies or should be drawn up in co- 
operation with those bodies. We also need clearly worded 
grading rules. We also need standardized construction and 
definite information as to the kind of lumber to be used, 
with the best result, in the different kinds of construction. 
Those are a few of the problems the national association has 
for the future, 


Lumber and Consumers’ Needs 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk told of the activities of 
the substitute interests which market products op- 
posed to wood, but one thing, he said, that lumbermen 
should always bear in mind and that is that lumber really 
has no substitute. If the product is rightly promoted 
for the proper uses, there is no other product that can 
equal its utility; hence the industry should back its 
product vigorously. He told how the density rule had 
created a new chapter in the industry, and wherein a 
change in grading southern pine from a manufacturer’s 
rule to a consumer’s rule was one of the epoch making 
steps in lumber distribution. He told how codéperative 
work is being done with the National Fire Protective 
Association’ as to wood from a viewpoint of hazard, and 
how the members of that association had met with repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry in a broad and liberal 
spirit. The apparent differences between the consuming 
public and the manufacturing public are rapidly being 
harmonized, he said. He then told how tests have been 
made as to the fire resistant qualities of wood and with 
the use of preservatives, and especially what has been 
done to create a fire-retardent shingle in codperation with 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. He emphasized the importance of industrial re- 
search work and how far reaching the work is in con- 
nection with the possibilities in the use of wood. 


How Work Is Appreciated 


At the conclusion of Dr. von Schrenk’s report, Chair- 
man Blodgett remarked that it was his belief that the 
different explanations about trade extension work of 
the organization had gone a long way to clear up any 
possible misunderstanding about the utility of that 
branch of National activity, or whether these activities 
in any way conflicted with the functions of the regional 
associations. 

A brief appreciation of the trade extension work was 
then expressed by E. B. Hazen of Portland, Ore., of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association delegation, saying 
that the National was doing a tremendous good for the 
lumbermen who operate in that wide expanse west of the 
Rockies, and that the members of West Coast association 
felt that the National in a publicity way. could do for fir 
and other western products something that the association 
itself could not possibly do. He said that the western 
lumbermen stood for an enlargement if anything, of the 
trade extension department of the organization, and 
hoped that such would result. 


A Tribute to Wood 


A notable tribute to wood and some of the possibilities 
in its exploitation was then given by R. 8. Lindstrom, 
former Chicago architect and now connected with the 
Portland Cement Co., in housing work in the East. Mr. 
Lindstrom, who is a member of the Illinois Society of 
Architects and the American Institute of Architects, in- 
troduced himself as the author of a series of articles on 
mill construction which appeared two years ago in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association: Probably my name is quite familiar 
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to you gentlemen. I wrote the articles for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about two years ago on “Mill Construction Type 
of Buildings.” I also had the pleasure of being invited to the 
School of Salesmanship in St. Louis two years ago and gave 
a talk to your salesmen as to their relation to the archi- 
tects. Professionally I am an architect and specialist on 
the mill construction type of building. 

Lumber in the past—up till two years ago—was the only 
material that bore no name of species nor the name of the 
manufacturer. Everything else going into any type of build- 
ing, all types of material entering into the building, went 
by name and by manufacturer. We were in a great predica- 
ment. There was a revolution in the country about two 
years ago in erecting buildings of wood—manufacturing 
buildings constructed of pine, southern pine and other ma- 
terials. The Illinois Society of Architects and the American 
Institute of Architects, of which organizations I am a mem- 
ber, had realized for several years that some definite form 
of specification must be formulated by which the architect, 
the contractor, the retailer, the wholesaler, the manufac- 
turer and the layman could reach a common understanding. 
We started about two years ago to form an organization 
for such a purpose, into which we took all the archi 
tectural and engineering societies. Edward Hines repre- 
sented the lumber interests, and we came together and had 
meetings. Dr. von Schrenk appeared on the same platform 
with me on various occasions, outlining his theory of the 
species of lumber. Architects’ specifications would read this 
way: “The lumber in this building shall be southern pine 
or ‘equal substitute, as approved by the architect, such as 
longleaf pine or hemlock.” That seems to be a joke, but 
that was the general trend of the architect’s specification. 
We could not specify longleaf pine; we could not specify 
shortleaf pine, nor hemlock, white pine nor any of the 
other woods in the general specifications, which were to be- 
come a part of the architect’s specification, tho we decided 
upon the grading rule of lumber. 

My experience in lumber—and I have handled several mil- 
lion feet—and with the mill construction type of building 
was that I could not tell the difference between full grown 
shortleaf pine and equal growth loblolly pine. After calling 
in experts and so forth they would scratch their heads and 
say: “We can not tell unless we see the bark on the trees.” 
Therefore we adopted the density rule, If a certain piece of 
lumber meets with the density specification, which is visible 
to the architect and everybody having anything to do with 
the building, it is graded as a certain class of material. If 
a building calls for 500 pounds per square foot I use a cer- 
tain density rule, and if it calls for 100 pounds to the square 
foot I use another density rule. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has circularized you on its findings, and it will finally 
adopt it. I was elected chairman of the committee; I have 
been its chairman for a year, and in the previous year we 
bad several meetings a week of men interested in lumber 
that they had received, that they thought would not meet 
their specifications, but the lumber was furnished on the old- 
fashioned architect’s specifications. Frankly, within one 
year our committee has not had anything to do, and has 
not had a complaint from anybody having received lumber that 
was bought and sold and used under the density rule speci- 
fications of the architects. In fact, each architect that uses 
heavy structural timbers copied them word for word, and 
there could be no ifs or ands about it. 

Another topic is the idea of getting together. Originally 
a man worked by himself; his neighbor worked by himself; 
competition was keen. He joined a local organization; the 
local organization worked along until it grew into a national 
association—and today is the day of getting together. The 
war has brought all countries in the Allied cause together; 
has brought all forms of association and national conferences 
together. The Fire Prevention Association has started a 
propaganda of educational work and I think it is going to 
have a committee on cojperation. This committee and similar 
committees are to codperate and in the lower grades of the 
schools and colleges and universities they will start educa- 
tional campaigns for the future. The future is the American 
home. The American home is the future. After this war 
we will require better homes; we will have better people to 
live in better homes. People in this age are in a receptive 
mood, and they are in a receptive mood for your product 


today, 
MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
The first act of Acting President Goodman Monday 
afternoon was the appointment of the committee on reso- 
lutions, which was as follows: John H. Kirby, chairman; 





JOHN W. BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, ; 
Who Presided at Trade Extension Session 


J. H. Bloedel, E. A. Selfridge, jr., C. 8. Smith, M. J. 
Scanlon, W. C. Hull, W. B. Roper, L. 8. Case, L. W. 
Gilbert, D. C. Eccles and F. R. Gadd. Robert B. Allen, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
was. named secretary of the committee. Following the 
announcement of the resolutions committee, William Hen- 
derson, of Toronto, Can., spoke briefly on the work being 
done to better conditions in lumber camps in Canada 
under the auspices of the Shantymen’s Christian Associa- 
tion, a work which has as its primary aim the securing 
of a better class of workers in the lumber camps. 

The report of R, 8. Whiting, architectural engineer of 


the association, was then given, Mr. Whiting outlining 
the work of the National in extending codperation of a 
scientific and engineering nature to different communi- 
ties, especially along the lines of building codes. 

The bulk of. Mr. Whiting’s talk had to do with the 
large number of small cities wherein it is necessary for 
lumbermen to be alert in the matter of safeguarding their 
interests in building code matters as these cities are sure 
to follow the examples of the larger centers and revise 
their codes to meet modern and growing requirements. 
He advised scientific and educational codperation with all 
city officials in building code work so that the interests 
of lumber in construction work may be properly safe- 
guarded. 

Economic Study Epoch Making 

At that stage of the proceedings came an epoch making 
event in the lumber world—-the masterful economic study 
of the lumber industry by Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Association. 
The platform for National policies, as expounded by Mr. 
Keith, appears in the center of this page. At the con- 
clusion of its presentation, several members stepped for- 
ward and personally congratulated Mr. Keith for his 
masterful effort, and then a rising vote of thanks was 





HOW THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION CAN BEST 
BENEFIT THE INDUSTRY* 


By Charles 8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 


1. To ascertain—not to guess at or estimate— 
every fundamental fact about our industry, in- 
cluding 


(a) The actual current supply and demand 
existing at any time; 


(b) The actual current cost at any time, which 
necessitates a real cost system, which shall be 
uniform not only in form but in practice; to- 
gether with immediate investment; and 


(e) The actual current price our product is at 
any time commanding. 


2. To seek out and expose every unsound 
argument advanced in favor of wood’s substi- 
tutes, and to educate the public and the lawmak- 
ers who enact building codes to recognize such 
fallacies and not be misguided by them. 


3. To promote the use of wood by first learn- 
ing and then teaching-—and effectively teaching 
—every legitimate advantage which wood pos- 
sesses, ; 


4. To bring about effective codperation be- 
tween all industries dealing with natural re- 
sources, in order to expose the fallacies that 
underlie the apparent tendency of public opinion 
to regard the owners of such resources as un- 
worthy to remain custodians thereof. 


5. To educate the public about our industry 
by militant propaganda of facts, facts and again 
facts, instead of indulging in passive resentment 
at the failure of the public to know such facts 
by intuition. 


6. Unceasingly to study, to diagnose, and to 
formulate the trend of public opinion, and to 
take an active and informed part in the forma- 
tion and guidance of such opinion. We, too, are 
members of the public. 

7. To aid and promote the financing of home 
building. 

8. Carefully to study post-bellum conditions, 
with suggestions as to policies relating thereto 
affecting this industry. 

9. To all of these great ends to give to the 
industry, without stint in intensity of thought- 
fulness, personal service of the kind we each try 
to bring to our own companies. 





“Platform suggested by Mr. Keith in his report as 
chairman of the Governmental Relations Committee at 
annual meeting Monday, May 20, in Chicago. See 
Pages 40, 41 and 42. 











extended him by the body of lumbermen at the suggestion 
of Acting President Goodman, who pronounced Mr. 
Keith’s address as the ablest and most comprehensive 
presentation that the lumber industry has ever had. 


Importance of Mass Meeting 

A brief outline of the importance of the mass mecting 
on Wednesday for a discussion of the economic side of the 
industry was then made by Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the association, who also told of the meeting at 
Washington, D. C., on June 5, at which time some of the 
big subjects concerning the lumber industry will come up 
for discussion with Government officials, and he hoped 
that unity would be such that everyone in the lumber 
industry would speak the same language. ‘‘That meet- 
ing in Washington will bring about the most important 
hour in the life of the lumber industry,’’ he said, ‘and it 
will mean that the industry will either hit the trail per- 
manently out in the open or hit the trail to destruction. 
So let us come out here with all our matters and reach a 
fixed understanding. ’’ 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the war service commit- 
tee, was then called upon to present the report of the 
committee. In so doing he said, he was somewhat 
paralyzed after listening to the talk of Mr. Keith, and 
instead of reading his report he would simply give it to 
the seeretary for distribution among the members, 


However, his report was one of the most important mat- 
ters before the annual and reviewed thoroly and lucidly 
just what the second greatest industry has done so far 
in aiding Uncle Sam and his Allies in the matter of lum- 
ber supplies, and gave a prospective picture of future 
requirements. 

Tribute to Mr. Downman 


A glowing tribute to the work of Mr. Downman, as head 
of the lumber committee at Washington, was then paid 
him by Mr. Sullivan after quietly relieving himself of 
reading the report of his.committee. Seldom has a man 
been spoken so well of as Mr. Downman, and in closing his 
tribute Mr. Sullivan proposed that the lumbermen of 
the country arrange to give him a gold medal as a token 


OO 





KE. B. HAZEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
One of the West Coast Representatives 


for his wonderful service and that not only would its face 
present: ‘‘The Leader of a Great Industry’’ but that 
arrangements should be perfected so that the presenta- 
tion could be made Mr. Downman by President Wilson 
at Washington. His suggestion was made a motion and 
a committee consisting of J. H. Bloedel, Charles §, 
Keith and Edward Hines was named to arrange for the 
gold medal. In speaking of the work of Mr. Downman 
Mr. Sullivan said: 
In Recognition of Real Service 

Some months ago the authorities at Washington called upon 
the lumber associations to enlist in war service, and: I was 
appointed chairman of that bureau. It has never been neces- 
sary to have a meeting of that committee. Ten days after 
the war was declared the lumber industry was organized upon 
a basis of 100 percent efficiency. A telegram was sent to 
Washington notifying sawmill owners thruout the South, the 
Kast and the West to hold all their products, boards and di- 
mension stock for use by the Government; that the Govern- 
ment was soon going to be in the market for 200,000,000 feet 
for cantonment purposes. Ship building, under the schedules 
prepared to be completed by September of this year, has been 
practically completed now. This work could not have been 
done without the splendid service that the west Coast manu- 
facturers performed, furnishing 40,000,000 feet of timber. 
On account of their work we were able to complete the 
schedule almost six months ahead of time. 

I want to talk*to you for a moment about a man that 
brought about this wonderful result. The‘ leader of the 
lumber industry at Washington was a man who was a thoro 
business man, a capable lumberman, a man who, of course, 
was not infallible—and none of us are infallible—a man who 
differed in opinion with any number of leading men in the 
lumber industry. Frequently such a different opinion created 
a little friction, but that man was big enough to go on and 
do his work in a splendid, masterful way, and it was due to 
his efforts to a large extent that the lumber industry made 
the record in Washington that it did make and went before 
the people of the United States with a clean record, a record 
of having done its full duty. 

When a man goes to the front, or if your boy goes to the 
front, or if a friend or yours goes to the front and performs 
some valorous act, some act whereby, perhaps, he sacrificed 
his health, possibly sacrificed his life, he is rewarded in some 
suitable way, by some little token which, to all the world, 
means that he did a brave, heroic act. It is with that thought 
in mind that I want to say to you men of the lumber industry 
this afternoon that we ought to recognize in this great big 
man who has led us in Washington, the man who, thru days 
and nights of worry and strain of keeping the lumber industry 
together and arranging it so that the Government would have, 
in every department, the best possible service and be fully 
satisfied with the speed with which the lumber was furnished 
from the different sections of the country, and we should, 
as men, realize and fully appreciate his magnificent work. He 
has sacrificed his health, possibly in our interest. He was a 
wealthy man, just about ready to retire from active business, 
a man whom we all love; a man who thru great, intelligent 
service materially aided the great United States and helped 
the lumber industry beyond any measure that can be placed 
upon it by anyone. 

I desire to suggest to you gentlemen that we have a gold 
medal struck off for Mr. Robert H. Downman, on which will 
be inscribed these words, or other words of similar meaning: 
“The Leader of the Great Lumber Industry ;” and I would 
like to have that medal presented to him—I know it can be 
arranged for—by the President of the United States. I wish 
to suggest to you the appointment of a committee to make 
all necessary arrangements for such a medal. As members 
of such a committee I would suggest Mr. Bloedel, of the West 
Coast association; Mr. Keith, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Edward Hines, of Chicago. 

Mr. Sullivan then offered his suggestion in the form 
of a motion which was seconded by Mr. Hines. At the 
suggestion of Acting President Goodman there was a 
rising vote on the question, which was taken amid great 
enthusiasm. 

Report of War Service Committee 

The report of the war service committee was presented 
by W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., who also presented 
a request from the chief lumber inspector that the pro- 
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duction of flitches be discontinued in District 5. The 
report and the request follow: 


It has fallen to the manufacturers of lumber, regardless of 
the magnitude of their operations or the nature and charac- 
ter of their wood, to play a prominent, important and vital 
part in the present war now being waged for peace, humanity 
and the maintenance of democratic principles which we are 
determined to hand down to our posterity as a heritage. 

The war service committee of this association is composed 
of the chairmen of the various emergency bureaus. It has 
not been necessary for our committee to take any concerted 
action or formulate any policies for the codrdination of the 
activities of the various bureaus, due to the fact that the 
lumbermen were able promptly upon the call of the Govern- 
ment to organize their own bureaus in a manner approxi- 
mating 100 percent efficiency. 

The work accomplished by our industry as a whole has been 
enormous, reflecting credit upon each and every lumberman, 
and has well merited the hearty approbation of various gov- 
ernmental officials, 

It is impossible to inform you exactly the amount of lum- 
ber that has been furnished to the various departments of the 
Government in this great emergency, for during a consider- 
able period, in the early days of our Government’s need for 
lumber, large amounts of stock were furnished to the Army, 
Navy and other departments which were not placed thru any 
bureau and of which no record has therefore been kept. 


Lumber Bureaus’ War Time Service 


The following figures, however, are a matter of record, 
showing the shipments made by six active lumber bureaus 
that are maintaining offices in Washington to expedite and 
handle efficiently the lumber and timber necessary to enable 
the various branches of the Government to carry on our war 
to a successful conclusion : 


Feet Feet 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD EMERGENCY 
BUREAU : 
Army requirements ........... 6,700,000 


Emergency Fleet requirements... 2,300,000 


MMR on 57h Stale ale ave ateratetse 
West Coast LUMBER EMERGENCY 
BUREAU, OR THE FIR PrRODUC- 
TION BoarpD: 
Army reouirements . oi... cca 122,000,000 
Emergency Fleet requirements... 292,000,000 
Navy requirements............. 9,000,000 
AIPDIANG: BLOCK. 6 66h.0 ssh oeaiecne 12,000,000 


OUD 6s 'o;g's ace ace Bia 8 oe arene 


9,000,000 


435,000,000 





LUMBERMEN ASSEMBLED AT THE BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO, MAY 20 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA EMERGENCY Tu- 
REAU : 
Army, Navy and other Govern- 
ment requirements, exclusive 
Gl BRAD THBCIB... oo: os 010 6.00-6-0 261,000,000 
Emergency Fleet requirements... 7,800,000 
MMAR  S  hecce cia tie elcvieie ¢ Gait 000.4 40,000,000 


RERMMEROE s ota ig rob 70ib a: wi did se ave os 
ALABAMA-MISSISSIPPI EMERGENCY 
BUREAU: 
Army requirements............ 
NortTH CAROLINA EMERGENCY Bu- 
REAU : 
Army requirements ............ 300,000,000 
Emergency Fleet requirements... 18,000,000 


ais ooh" acres alesse ss 
SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY Bu- 
REAU : 
Ikmergency Fleet requirements... 305,521,878 
All other Government require- 
TONE Faas Wiebe oss i305. aetho e's 850,000,000 


SO PN ner ere are ee ee er ee 


308,800,000 


45,000,000 


318,000,000 


1,155,521,878 


EINES SRN 6: 6.0.50):4 50d sce olese. 8 td oleae wales 2,271,321,878 

Irom the above you will note that our industry has a record 
of having furnished to the Government 2,271,321,878 feet of 
lumber to take care of the needs of the Government in the 
housing of troops, the building of boats, the manufacturing of 
airplanes and the many other requirements where our product 
is necessary in this vital emergency. 

There is a feeling of security in the fact that we have ac- 
complished our work well regardless of charges made a few 
weeks ago by some of the officials of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation that the lumbermen of the country were retarding 


the ship building program on account of the delays in forward-. 


ing ship stock. It is now a well known fact that these im- 
plications and assertions were erroneous, and the lumbermen 
are now ahead in the delivery of ship timber promised by them 
to the Government, and present indications are that the needs 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation are more than taken 
care of, and the production of many items of ship stock is 
being greatly curtailed. 


Additional Lumber Needs in Prospect 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation is, however, going to 
build additional boats of the national type, and it will be- 


hoove all members of our industry to give the manufacture 
of this material preferred attention, and continuous care to 
protect our industry from any unjust accusations that might 
at any time be laid at our door that we were in any way de- 
laying the important war plans of the Government. 

While, as previously stated, we have accomplished in a re- 
markable manner the work which we have been called upon 
to do as our part in the present war, the lumber needs of the 
Government for the coming year exceed an estimated 2,000, 
000,000 feet during the last fiscal year. The railroad ad- 
ministration alone is expected to expend $1,000,000,000 upon 
orders for ties, car construction and improvements. The 
100,000 freight cars recently ordered are to be built largely 
of wood, and it is estimated that over 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be used in their construction. Also the contem- 
plated enlargement of the wooden ship program by the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board to the extent of 200 additional wooden 
ships of the national type will consume approximately 300,- 
000,000 feet, and if these boats are built in a prompt and 
efficient manner there is every prospect of other contracts to 
follow. 

The lumber demands of the War Department are also in- 
creasing, and will continue to increase as the quartermaster’s 
department and transportation service enlarge their ware- 
house facilities. Secretary Baker has as yet made no definite 
announcement regarding the cantonments for the increased 
army, but whether new cantonments are erected or the pres 
ent posts enlarged the lumber requirement will be extensive. 

From the foregoing you can easily understand the important 
part which our industry will continue to be called upon to 
play, and each and every manufacturer must place this Gov- 
ernment business in preference over all others, for it is a 
vital cog in the wheel of an ultimate victory. 

Our problems are many in conducting our respective opera- 
tions on a basis that will be conducive to the best results both 
to ourselves and to our Government; the most vital factors 
being the question of price, Government price fixing and labor. 
These are all vital questions at this time, but I feel sure that 
the lumbermen, in conjunction with the proper government 
officials, can formulate a plan which will be conducive to the 
best interest of all. It is necessary in order to secure a maxi- 
mum production that we are recompensed for our product in 
a degree that is satisfactory to us and fair to the Govern- 
ment, and I am most optimistic that such a condition can and 
will be brought about. 

Government regulation or interference with prices is a seri- 
ous matter, as prices’are the very essence of our economic 
life. The test of every new law or every new program should 
be the effect it has upon the speed with which we win, and 
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the vital question therefore is: ‘Does price fixing help to 
win the war?’ If it does, then it is a good policy, but if it 
does not, it is a poor one. 

Maximum Production Necessary to Win War 

In order to win the war quickly and with unavoidable 
loss of lifé, maximum production is essential. ‘Price fixing,” 
as we use the words in daily life, means keeping prices down. 
Keeping prices down does not tend to make us work more 
steadily or to buy things more sparingly ; on the other hand, 
it, I believe, would tend to retard production. If at this 
time “price fixing” is to have a new meaning and the Gov- 
ernment decides to adopt such a policy, and it seems to be 
very popular with it for the present time, it is of vital im- 
portance that those who have the authority to fix prices shall 
fix them at such a level that the free operation of the forces 
of the supply and demand will not be obstructed by the prices 
fixed, thus insuring and guaranteeing a maximum production 
of all commodities; and coincidentally with this Congress 
must tell the people, both rich and poor, both great and small, 
by pressure if necessary, that the war can not be won quickly 
unless the civilian population exerts itself, discommodes it- 
self, and pays taxes as never before. 

These are matters which we should give our utmost con- 
sideration at this time, and I sincerely hope that before this 
meeting adjourns plans can be formulated that will result in 
the best good to our Government and to our industry. 

Again I must congratulate each and every lumberman for 
the good work which they have accomplished in the past, and 
earnestly to ask that as our work in the waging of this war 
to a successful conclusion is not yet half accomplished we 
continue to extend our best endeavors to take care of the 
Jovernment need for lumber with the utmost efficiency. Our 
record thus far is good, and the part you are playing is one 
that vitally effects the winning of the present struggle. 
Circular Letter No. 48. 

To all lumber inspectors in district No, 5. 
Subject—Flitches 
GENTLEMEN : 

The purchasing department has been for a long time trying 
to get the output of flitches cut off, but they still continue to 
come, and they have asked us to take this matter up with the 
inspectors, and ask them to codperate in trying to stop the 
production of flitches. 

Of course, there is nothing that you can do except to im- 
press upon the different mill men the fact that the Emergency 


Fleet Corporation at the present time does not want any more 
flitches, and if you find some on hand at various points try 
and induce the manufacturers if possible to work them in 
to other material instead of shipping them as flitches. 
Kindly give this matter your attention, and oblige, 
C,. F, GarpDINER, Chief Lumber Inspector. 


Banquet a Signal Success 


The banquet this year, which was an innovation so far 
as the National association was concerned, was a big 
success,, The banquet room was filled to capacity by lum- 
bermen who were not only there to feast on victuals but 
on words from some of the most enlightened and capable 
men in the industry. The banquet was honored with the 
presence of one lady—Miss Bertha A. Lammlin, of New 
Haven, Conn., who is seéretary of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, and also the only lumber 
lady in attendance at the meetings. Before there was 
any service of any kind the assembled lumbermen stood 
and sang ‘‘America.’’ Of course there was a splendid 
feast, and then when the speech making started it was 
fitting that Acting President Goodman should call upon 
Mr. Downman as the first to speak. Mr. Downman said: 

Gentlemen, I heard of the very great compliment paid me 
this afternoon some time after it happened. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of it. Five years ago, in Kansas City 
on June 3, I was elected president of this organization. I 
have tried during that time to be of some use and benefit to 
the industry in the United States which this body represents 
thru its affiliated associations. At that meeting I stated that 
I was not a candidate for the office, but nevertheless I ac- 
cepted the compliment in the spirit in which I am sure it 
was tendered, If the reports which come to me of the speech 
which my good friend Sullivan made this afternoon are true, 
it is impossible for me to make adequate reply. I do wish, 
however, everyone to understand that whatever I have done 
I have tried to do unselfishly in the interests of every indl- 
vidual in the industry. I have made mistakes, but every one 
has. I hope I will be forgiven for my mistakes and I will 
make every possible effort to offset them, 

After the brief, pertinent remarks of Mr. Downman, 
Mr. Goodman spoke, reviewing many of the major prob 
tems in the industry and the work for which the National 
association stands. Mr. Goodman spoke as follows: 


The situation our industry is facing today may be sum- 
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marized as follows: For every species and for every size 
and grade of lumber there is an unprecedented demand. In 
every step of‘its manufacture and marketing there are un- 
precedented difficulties, 

Our necessary supplies, particularly steel products, are 
rapidly going out of the domestic market. The demand for 
labor has outrun the supply and we are now discovering that 
the higher price paid for it does not increase the supply or 
better the quality but results in the contrary effect. 

While the regular and: continuous supply of cars for trans- 
porting our product is essential to the regular and continuous 
operation of our plants, such supply is now i4mpossible and 
the industry must suffer from the misadjustment of a short- 
age from July to April that will seriously affect operating 
conditions. 

Of course this is a situation that will adjust itself or be 
gradually adjusted for us. The steel is needed for Govern- 
ment uses, the labor is depleted by war necessities, the cars 
are needed for transporting fuel and food and munitions, but 
it is also becoming apparent to those in authority that lum- 
ber is also a war necessity to the last board in the log. We 
may easily go on about our business and allow the situation 
to unfold, ‘There is in it some certainty of profit. 


A Self Justifying Organization 

If this is true—and we all know that it is true—why at 
this time the National association? An association born of 
hard times, of industrial depression, of decreasing consump 
tion, and why, particularly, a bigger, stronger and more effi- 
cient national association than ever before? 

I am proud that I am privileged to answer this question. I 
am sure of my answer, for I know the men whom I am talking 
to better than I have ever known any other men. In carry- 
ing on the administration of the National I have met hand to 
hand and heart to heart the big men of the North, of the 
South and of the West in our industry. I have attended 
many meetings and sat in a great many conferences; have 
received and have written many letters, and tho I have found 
many things, even narrowness, even mistrust, even prejudice, 
and while I have met with plain speaking, with severe 
criticism and, worst of all, with some individual indifferen 
ence, I have found in all this large experience of contact 
with the manufacturers of lumber from all regions not a 
single or exceptional instance of the desire for profit placed 
above the desire for service. Because of this I am proud to 
be a manufacturer of lumber and a member of this industry 
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and to have been the acting president of this association dur- 
ing this strenuous transition period of our industry. It is 
because I know of my own knowledge that each one of you 
who have come here to work thru this National association in 
this national emergency is here heart and soul for better 
service, not for greater profit. 


Lumber a Vital National Necessity 

The measure of our service is the efficient production of 
our product. ‘The value of our service is the value of our 
product. One reason for existence is lumber. 

We know well, and it is for us to impress upon the public, 
the essential nature of the products we manufacture. Some 
of its uses are supremely obvious. Everyone understands air- 
plane spruce, ship schedules of fir and pine, gun stocks, pro- 
peller blades, army wagons, cantonments, and industrial hous- 
ing, but few realize the enormous demands for boxing and 
crating of war essentials, the enormous demand for con- 
servation coal bins, for farm sheds and storage bins, the great 
part that lumber plays in food production. No one outside 
of the industry realizes the demand for lumber in factory ex- 
tension and repairs that has developed because of the famine 
in structural steel and corrugated iron. We are all aware 
that we are on the eve of a vast program for railroad re- 
habilitation. The maintenance of track and maintenance of 
rolling stock have been depleted to such an extent that very 
large expenditures have now become a vital necessity. Wooden 
ties and car material will be needed as urgently and in as 
great quantity as ship schedules. Under all these circum- 
stances, how can any citizen of the United States beyond draft 
age possibly excel the manufacturer of lumber in service to 
his country ? 

Present Problems and an Example in Solution 

Now, as lumbermen gathered together, how may we over- 
come the difficulties that beset our production? How may we 
more quickly and more surely obtain our essential supplies ’* 
Our proper quota of efficient labor? Our proper regular and 
continuous car supply? How may we obtain a price for our 
product so as to enable us to meet the rapidly increasing costs 
of manufacture, maintain a maximum production, pay in 
creased wages and higher salaries and declare reasonable 
dividends? 

There is every danger to our country thru impaired indus 
trial efficiency in low price fixing, and while we ask only rea- 
sonable price fixing and equal justice to our industry with all 
industries it is well to observe that the dangers of high prict 
fixing have been completely safeguarded by our system of 
excess profits taxation. I know of a certain estate owning a 
highly profitable corporation with an extremely small invested 
capital and this estate receives 17 cents and the United 
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tion expert, was the speaker who followed Mr. Goodman. 
Dr. Compton spoke as follows: 


It has been today my privilege for the first time to be pres- 
ent at a convention of your association and my pleasure for 
the first time to address you in behalf of those matters 
which, I know, have become vital to your industry. Many of 
you Il have known personally. Most of you I have known 
professionally. And the American lumber industry I know as 
constituting one of the great bulwarks of liberty in the gigan- 
tic struggle forever to rid this world of domination by might, 
to destroy the hideous beast that preys on human liberties, 
and once and for all to establish that freedom and justice 
shall rule the destiny of nations. 

You face the greatest opportunity in history to show to the 
world that you are a powerful industry and to show to your 
country’ that you are behind its every move toward victory in 
this war, But, more than that, you have an opportunity not 
less great to show to yourselves and to each other that you 
are big men, ‘The call of this day is for big men—powerful, 
courageous and just men. These are stirring and portentous 
days. You must ‘go in or go under.” And the call shall not 
go unheeded by men who like yourselves are doing the big 
things. You are now face to face with a profound chal- 
lenge, touching not only your relations with each other but 
your relations with the American public alsuv. And you will 
give that challenge a big answer, the only answer that is big, 
the same answer that is going to drive the common enemy of 
humanity from off the face of desolated Europe: United we 
stand, divided we fall. 

It has been my privilege to see the lumber industry from 
within and from without. It is ten years since I worked in 
a small hemlock logging camp in the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan. Since then I have studied the lumber industry 
from the inside of several universities. I have studied it from 
the inside of three Government bodies. I have compared it 
with other industries with which I have been thrown in con- 
tact. IL have written some of its history and its organization. 
May | perhaps have the indulgence of your patience in the 
expression of a few thoughts relative to the important, pur- 
poses of your convention here? 


The Importance of a National Association 

You have asked for a statement of my view concerning the 
place and importance of a national association among lumber- 
men. In accepting this opportunity to address to you my 
brief thought | am prompted by the desire that your asso- 
ciation may avoid the pitfalls that have embarrassed and 
sometimes wrecked other similar enterprises in the recent 
history of American industry. But more than that do I trust 
that, forsaking the things that are behind and pressing on- 
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solidarity impossible. ‘The sources of clashing interests must 
therefore be either destroyed or avoided. Other policies have 
been tried by associations in important industries in America, 
I have followed their activities and methods closely and have 
studied their results. They do not work. 


Association Membership an Investment 

Membership in associations in industry is an investment, 
not a charity. Men want to know: ‘Does it work? Does 
it pay?’ If it does not, no other influence will suffice to 
maintain a vigorous, active association. So the test of effi- 
ciency, “Does it work?’, is to be applied by you in the 
effort to define the proper scope of the activities of your 
national association. You will, I am sure, find no purpose of 
discourtesy in the statement of my firm belief that thruout its 
existence since 1902 the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has devoted too little of the united thought of the 
industry to defining its proper field of action, its purposes and 
aims, and too much of its effort to aimless experimentation. 
I have seen the results in other industries of similar ill- 
organized association endeavor. The fault is in the system. I 
believe that the formulation of a general policy to guide your 
association thru the labyrinth of new public relations is 
wholly practicable. I believe it should be done. And your 
executives should be accorded every facility and every assist- 
ance to make such policy operative. 

It seems to me that the field of activity to which your 
national association may well devote itself includes the foster- 
ing of proper public and Governmental relations so that these 
may be cobrdinated and unified ; the maintenance of solidarity 
in the lumber industry ; public information and enlightenment 
and the study and solution of the economic problems of the 
lumber industry. 


Public and Industrial Codperation Necessary 

Public and Governmental relations pertain to administra- 
tive and legislative action, especially of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but, with respect to matters of general or national in- 
terest, of the States also. ‘To foster and maintain these rela- 
tions properly is a public duty, a responsibility of which you 
can not divest yourselves. You owe it to yourselves and the 
nation that the action of your Government shall be guided 
fairly and fully by facts, so that codperation between the pub- 
lic and the lumber industry shall be put upon a basis consist- 
ent with the interests of both. 

You must know the facts and you must be able and prepared 
to give the facts to others in a uniform, consistent and con- 
vincing way. You ought to see to it that no public repre- 
sentations as to costs, profits, prices and investments shall be 
made in behalf of the lumber industry, or of any part of it, 
without. having had the assurances that those costs, profits, 
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States 83 cents out of every dollar of net earnings from this 
corporation. It is a, case of excessive profit. Perhaps you 
would like to call it profiteering. This is an extreme case 
and the most favored industry must give liberally of its 
service and liberally of its profit, even in the extreme case. 

Association Purposes and Performances 

All this is new. Our economic laws themselves seem to 
be upset. The common aims and views of our industry must 
be determined anew. ‘This is the purpose and function of this 
association: to promote the common aims of the lumber in- 
dustry and to promulgate its common views in the national 
field. Our association is designed to enable it quickly and in- 
telligently to determine these common aims and views and 
forcefully and successfully to support and establish these 
views and aims when determined. The plan of its organiza- 
tion provides for financial support and directive guidance 
ratably and representatively from the regional affiliated asso- 
ciations. Our activities are departmented under Trade Ex- 
tension, Governmental Relations, Traffic and Statistics. 

The general activities of the association, the approval of 
expenditures, the employment of counsel and working forces 
and the final determination of policies are the function of the 
board of directors, who meet quarterly, and such of these 
functions as the board of directors may from time to time 
designate are vested in an executive committee of the board 
of directors so that all emergencies may be promptly met. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the unwieldy and widely sepa- 
rated constituency of our industry, we have in the National’s 
organization the desired concentration of power and division 
of labor for quick and effective action and, with this, a fully 
representative government. 

The National is confined to the doing of such service as all 
of the affiliated associations would otherwise be forced to at- 
tempt separately instead of thru this central agency and to 
avoiding tasks that are regional in character, and that each 
association can better do individually. 


Mr. Goodman finished his address by describing the 
scope of the annual of the association, dwelling upon 
the variety of matters that would be considered, and con- 
cluded with an appeal to all of those present to pull to- 
gether and to place ‘‘service above profit and ultimate 
prosperity above temporary advantage in our industry.’’ 

Associations and Codperation Approved 
Dr. Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., economist 


of the .Federal Trade Commission and now temporarily 
connected with the Federal Shipping Board as distribu- 





ward to the things that are before, you in these troublous and 
uncertain times of industrial and political readjustment may 
not fail to accept the nation’s challenge to place yourselves 
in the forefront of American industry. 

A well organized and influential national association fig 
ures prominently in every adequate plan for securing to the 
lumber industry, in its own interest and in the interest of the 
public, a lasting basis of efficiency and prosperity. Powerful 
Government bodies favor such an association ; the industry is 
in need of it; and, if conducted with business conscience as 
well as business sense, the American people would approve 
of it. Concentration of thought, solidarity of purpose and co- 
ordination of effort in your industry are not to be achieved 
thru any other instrumentality. Other great industries have 
established such a medium of common action. And the people 
have shared with the industry the benefits thereof. 

The most vital problems today confronting the lumber in- 
dustry are national problems. So long as the industry has 
common national aims and common national aspirations there 
is the undeniable need for a vigorous, independent, dignified 
national organization. There are national impulses in Ameri- 
can industry and wise men will have listened to them. 


Governmental Attitude Offers Challenge to Industry 

The recent development in the public relations of the na- 
tional lumber industry are significant and prophetic. The 
distinctly national problems are becoming more numerous, 
more perplexing—and more vital. The prospect of Govern- 
mental action offers a profound challenge to your industry. 
Never has there been a greater cause for strengthening your 
national association, for giving it more independence and a 
larger responsibility, or more to be gained by so doing. Never 
would a relaxation of united effort have been more disastrous. 
Your ambition, your judgmént and your conscience alike will 
approve of the maintenance with increased power of your na- 
tional association. 

As a general guiding principle, it seems to me, the activities 
of your association should be limited to those policies to 
which the membership of each affiliated organization may rea- 
sonably give hearty and united support. The maintenance of 
industrial solidarity has become a public duty. The present 
activities of your member associations differ much in breadth 
and scope. The national association can be used as a potent 
instrumentality for encouraging the adoption by each member 
association of those policies which are successfully used in 
others. Thus, eventually, the field of proper activities for the 
national association may be the more clearly demarcated from 
the appropriate activities of regional organization. Thus 
may “overlapping” be avoided and a fruitful source of dis- 
content be eliminated. Clashing interests make unity and 





prices and investments have been figured in the right way and 
in the same way, and on the same theory by all. There is 
only one right way. 


The Value of Dealing in Facts 


When different individuals or groups, all presumably equally 
well informed and ostensibly representing the views of the 
industry, appear before a much less well informed body and 
state each a different story, propound each a different theory, 
present each a different set of conclusions to cover the same 
set of facts—what is the result? What result is to be ex- 
pected ? 

Get the facts! Get them right! Use them right! Pre- 
sent them right! Do no get out of the facts something that 
is not in them. Then and only then will you be convincing. 
How else can you expect public action to be wisely guided? 

If you do not secure the facts and if you do not present 
them in a convincing and consistent way there will be no 
real codperation and the decisions of those in authority may 
be inconsistent with the interests both of yourselves and of 
the public. This is the strategic page of the book of en 
lightened association endeavor today. It can be abused and 
distorted, but it must not be. ‘To prevent abuse and distor 
tion of this sort of association endeavor, impersonal im 
partiality in its administration is indispensable. Personal 
opinion and preference may not be permitted to prejudice the 
interests of your industry as a whole, or to cause a departure 
from the lines of the general policy laid down and accepted 
by your association. 

Successful codperation and proper relations to the Govern 
ment depend ultimately upon the maintenance of enlightened 
public opinion, favorable to those measures that will promote 
in the lumber industry that condition of prosperity which is 
essential to true public welfare. Likewise solidarity in the 
lumber industry with respect to the handling of the national 
problems of the industry must be maintained. The establish 
ment and fostering of helpful, healthful interassociation re 
lationship must be protected. Without it united support to 
the achievement of national aims is impossible and national 
aspirations will perish. 


Should Study Industry’s Economic Problems 


There is a great field for the study and solution of the 
economic problems of the lumber industry, matters that are 
to be solved by the common action of the industry itself. 
‘hese are such, for example, as the establishment of sys- 
tematic and truth-telling cost accounting in the industry, the 
maintenance of industrial statistics and the formation of 2 
general cut-over land policy. 
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It is my judgment that trade extension effort is generally 
more direct and effective in the hands of member associations, 
But if national effort at trade development, both foreign and 
domestic, shall be sustained thru your association, the scope 
of this national effort should be carefully scrutinized and 
systematized so that it shall not fail to have the common sup- 
port of the whole industry. 

Finally, you desire to keep your own hand upon your own 
industry. This you will continue to do only if you are a 
match for the new conditions which confront you. If you 
minimize their importance you may find that your grasp is 
loosened. You will wisely therefore be forehanded. Use your 
national association to study and to report on new tendencies 
and new developments. Give it money and means so that it 
may anticipate the future and thus enable you to meet the 
more intelligently new problems as they arise. 


The Present the Father of the Future 

The present is the father of the future. The plans of today 
will bear fruit tomorrow. You can not evade the closer re- 
lations now being established between your industry and the 
public. The public will not let you. On the other hand, 
there is creeping into the public opinion of America, quietly 
and gradually to be sure, but none the less surely, a new 
thought concerning industry. Punishment of wrong already 
committed is giving way to prevention of wrong and encour- 
agement of right. Suspicion, ignorance and distrust can not 
in the long run prevail against this enlightened and enlight- 
ening movement in American life and politics, and for that 
matter in the life and politics of the whole world. ‘The law and 
legislative and administrative policy will conform itself closely 
to the judgment and opinion of the whole people. It is your 
responsibility to see that you deserve well of your fellow men. 

The lumber industry has during this period of turbulence 
and readjustment within amd without the opportunity to 
achieve an advantageous and distinguished position which will 
insure to it a greater prosperity, a fuller public understand- 
ing, a larger service to the nation and the dignity of leader- 
ship among American industries. 

Is this not a worthy national aspiration? When achieve- 
ment of this magnitude is possible will the lumber industry 
consent to refuse that solidarity of common purpose, that co- 
ordination of thought and action and that unflinching per- 
severance by which things worth while are accomplished? 
Will you thru this association evade this challenge? Will you 
not rather give your earnest thought to encourage, and your 
united action to achieve, prosperity in industry tempered with 
true devotion to public duty? ‘To such a program you will 
have the consent of your fellows and the approval of all men. 


©. H. Worcester, of Chicago, an association director 
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and until recently a member of the lumber committee of 
the War Industries Board, having been connected with 
that committee since it was incepted to organize the lum- 
ber industry to furnish war supplies, was the next speaker, 
He told in an interesting manner some of the things that 
have occurred since the committee was first organized, 
some of the big problems arising, and how Mr. Downman 
brought organization out of chaotic conditions that ex- 
isted during the earlier weeks in the life of the commit- 
tee, and how he convinced the ‘‘higher ups’’ in Washing- 
ton that what he proposed in the way of organizing the 
lumber industry was the only comprehensive plan possi- 
ble to insure success, after it had looked for a while as 
if what was being done under his direction would all go 
up in smoke. He told of attacks that had been made 
from many sides and how the committee worked on de- 
spite these attacks; he told how difficult it was to make 
the public, and also some of the lumbermen, understand 
what was being done, and then recited the handicaps 
worked under because the Government never knew far 
ahead just where and how it would need lumber, or what 
kind, and the committee was constantly being called upon 
to work under pressure to do things quickly which under 
deliberation would have been big tasks. ‘‘ Nobody could 
tell us ahead what the Government would need,’’ he said, 
‘fand many big tasks would come up over night,’’ and 
before closing made the statement that probably the 
Government requirements in lumber supplies for 1918 
would almost total the producing capacity of the United 
States. 
Sentiment and Accomplishments of the Far West 


In introducing Mr. Bloedel, Mr. Goodman said that 
life for lumbermen in the East was rather humdrum as 
compared with that lived by the leaders in the industry 
west of the Rockies and there was the ‘‘Romance of the 
West’? in everything in which they did in years gone by 
or are doing. 

Mr. Bloedel spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, lady (laughter) and gentlemen: I am very 
glad indeed to be given an opportunity to say a word, and 
that is only a word, regarding war phases of the great West. 
Dr. Compton has expressed it mildly in speaking of the “Ro- 
mance of the West.” It is the “Romance of the West” which 
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called us “who are there’ years ago, and which has held us 
there. We like the East, but the romance of the West called 
us; and I know from personal experience that all of those 
who were once in the West and came East to reside have 
never been content to stay East. There is the call that is 
nothing but the West. 

Now as to war service, I am glad to say that the West is 
not only doing its full duty, and has delivered its full quotu 
of men, but it has gone away above the top in the delivering 
of war service in every respect. You know, of course, that 
we are a long way from the center of where the largest quan- 
tity of ordinary lumber for war purposes is used, so that 
they come to us only when they want long sizes, long lengths 
or a high quality of material that can not be obtained else- 
where. We have been called upon to produce and deliver 
material which has been hard for us to produce, but we 
have produced and delivered in the fullest measure, First 
we were called upon for cantonment deliveries; they wanted 
sixty billion feet of lumber before the first of September a, 
Camp Lewis cantonment, A strike had been threatened and 
the strike was called by labor leaders the 18th or 20th of last 
July. It did not become effective until about the first of 
August. But did it prevent delivery of this lumber? No, 
We delivered forty cars of lumber and other material per 
day at the cantonment grounds, and when the deliveries had 
been made the War Department sent out a special repre- 
sentative to tell us that we must make further deliveries ; 
that on September 2 troops would be going into the camp 
and that troops. would be in the open, Then we increased 
the deliveries to sixty cars per day and we delivered lumber 
on the grounds so that building with accommodations for ap- 
proximately 40,000 soldiers were erected in six weeks. At 
the same time we delivered 17,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
cantonment at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Handling Ship’ Building Material in Quantities 


Then came the ship building requirements. We were given 
a number of contracts, and as we had not built wooden ships 
and had not been in the practice of getting out long logs 
for that purpose it became a little difficult to get into the 
swing of it. We began to deliver lumber for the building of 
ships, however; ways were put in until finally 120 ways 
were built, all occupied with wooden hulls. In addition to 
that we were asked about the latter part of November to 
supply long timbers and wide flitches, which were not easy 
to produce in the South, to help out the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ship building program. We were called upon for 
18,000,000 feet in one order and 48,000,000 feet in another, 
every foot to come from logs that we had to cut in the for- 
ests. We did all of this in the face of a strike and under 
bad weather conditions. The shipments that had been made 


from the Coast were delayed in some instances on account of 
congestion of transportation in Chicago, Pittsburgh and else 
where and there was a great mix-up of various material on 
that account, but notwithstanding that the lumber industry 
came to the front, replacing or refilling orders when they had 
not been delivered in accordance with the program, Men 
were put into camp where long timbers had to be procured 
and the trees had to be cut in the forests. Transporfation 
was a big factor. The material was shipped in individual 
shipments, and had been hung up first along the sidetracks, 
then in the congested areas of Chicago, Pittsburgh and else- 
where, In January we were still tracing orders that had 
been shipped in November and December. We had to con- 
sult with the officials of the railroads and we overcame all 
objections and all difficulties, They codperated with us 
finally and there were special Government messengers put on 
each train. We had the use of the transcontinental rail- 
roads. We were given priority over other shipments. The 
results were that we shipped promptly practically five train- 
loads per week to the Atlantic seacoast. Instead of those 
cars being tied up on sidetracks in Montana, some trains 
went thru to Chicago in about six days, and in twelve to fif 
teen days they were in the yards in the Atlantic coast points, 
or at Gulf points. We moved eighty-two trainloads in ninety 
days from the Coast. 


Meeting the Aircraft Needs 

We have also made good in the aircraft service. Whatever 
criticism is to be made of the aircraft service of the country 
it is not chargeable to the Pacific coast. In July there was 
a commission of Englishmen and Frenchmen connected wits. 
the aircraft industry, and we held a big meeting in Seattle. 
Speeches were made at the meeting and the slogan went 
forth, ‘‘Give us spruce and we will win the war.” We were 
at the same time trying to solve the problems of the demands 
of labor while the Government was doing everything possible 
to prepare to win the war. There were demands made by 
labor which had the backing of the labor leaders and, I am 
sorry to say, had the backing to some extent of our Govern- 
ment. We had operated the lumber industry out there for 
over fifty years without a strike; yet when those men were 
saying “give us spruce and we will win the war” the strike 
leaders declared a strike—and that is the real test when 
they appeal to you like that. We had been producing, I would 
say, less than 1,000,000 feet of clear spruce aircraft lumber 
at that time. A month or two later a gentleman came to 
us—and I want to speak of him in the highest terms, in so 
far as he has brought organization out of chaos, has brought 
discipline into the ranks of labor and has brought production 
to the point where it is now. This gentleman came with 
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instructions from the War Department to get spruce, I refer 
to Col. Brice P, Disque, who had retired from the army, but 
at the outbreak of the war reéntered service to organize the 
Spruce Production Division of the United States Signal Corps. 
He extended his studies thru the advice of those well posted 
in the industry also with the aid of military men, and began 
to get results, and finally helped to solve the labor problem by 
designating a number of soldiers to be sent to the camps to 
help out the labor shortage. Railway lines were built into 
timbers, money was advanced thru the operators for the pur- 
pose of building railroad lines or opening up new tracks for 
extensions or ‘any other purposes that might increase pro- 
duction, 

In introducing the next speaker, Toastmaster Goodman 
by his words indicated that he might make a more lengthy 
introductory talk, but he got no further than something 
about the next United States Senator from Texas, and 
then curtly cut himself short by saying: ‘‘Oh, stand up, 
Mr. Kirby; everyone knows whom I have in mind.’’ 

Mr. Kirby began in his usual characteristic way of 
telling a few good stories at the ‘‘expense’’ of some of 
those present before becoming serious, and a good hunt- 
ing yarn in which Mr. Hines was the ‘‘hero’’ led the 
few. Mr, Kirby’s remarks chiefly were along the same 
line as those he uttered at the economic conference on 
Wednesday, which are fully presented elsewhere in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Eloquent as only 
John Henry Kirby ean be, he fairly carried a thrill in 
every word he uttered and the crowd was enthusiastic and 
absorbed thruout his talk. 

The speaker who followed Mr. Kirby was J. B. Crosby, 
of Chicago, who has had much to do with the exploitation 
of southern woods. He gave at some length his views on 
advertising, which in some ways did not coincide with 
some thoughts that had previously been expressed dur 
ing the sessions; but they were given in good spirit and 
were answered in good spirit. Another representative 
leader in lumbering west of the Rockies who also plays 
a big role in the work described as a part of the ‘‘ Romance 
of the West’’ was E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., one 
of the west Coast delegation. Mr. Hazen spoke on the 
views that the western lumbermen took as to the field 
of the National association and how its affairs should, 
in their opinion, be in the hands of the most capable 
men obtainable, and that not only should its present work 
be uncurtailed but broadened in such a way that there 
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will be efficiency in every channel for the betterment of 
the lumber industry and the promotion of its product. 
He spoke of the field filled by the regional associations 
and the field of the National, and said that he did not 
believe the activities of either conflicted. As to Govern- 
ment relations, he said that while all good business men 
were in accord as to the law of supply and demand, he 
believed that insofar as Government purchases were con 
cerned the industry faced conditions instead of theories. 
He expressed his belief that the Government had tried 
to deal fairly with the lumbermen, and was paying for 
its supplies on a resonable profit basis, and said he 
thought that everything would work out well for the 
industry. Before the banquet closed Mr. Keith was asked 
to speak and he took occasion to answer some of the views 
expressed by Mr. Hazen and Mr. Crosby on points 
where contrary views are held. He referred to a telegram 
from Washington, D, C., which was received during the 
banquet as upholding his contentions on timber values. 
The telegram read: 

Many members of your association will likely be glad to 
learn that the Mitchell case, involving the right of lumber 
owner under corporation excise tax law to charge against 
income value of stumpage, was aflirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States today. 

The telegram was sent by an eastern lumberman and 
Mr. Keith, before the banquet came to a close, reviewed 
the essential points involved in the Mitchell case and 
cited further stumpage statistics to support his conten- 
tions. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first important matter taken up Tuesday morning, 
following a brief meeting of the stockholders, who de- 
cided to adjourn until later in the day, was the report of 
the Pacific coast committee, which was presented by E. B. 
Hazen, of Portland. The report was so important that 
it is reproduced in full as follows: 

It is the duty of the Pacific coast committee, under the 
National’s by-laws, to determine all issues of importance that 
develop on the Pacific coast and to present these to the asso 
ciation. 

Of chiefest importance at this time is to weld the entire 
industry together for the greatest strength and service to 
itself and to the nation. We are confident that this higher 
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purpose and higher inspiration dominate all sections repre- 
sented here. This being true, it is no time to present local 
problems or (issatisfaction, for they can wait, or, better yet, 
disappear in the accomplishment of the greater task. 

To be of the highest usefulness for the purposes mentioned, 
the association must have universal confidence that its 
policies and administration are based on fact and principle, 
truly mutual and truly national, with every safeguard 
against the influence of sectional or other selfish interests. 

While capable when this shall be needed of determining 
representative current sentiment and majorities, it should, 
nevertheless, be capable also of standing above all other 
agencies as expert, neutral and judicial authority on forest 
and lumber affairs. 

To this end we propose that there be imposed upon an em- 
ployed manager the duty and responsibility of such manage- 
ment as has been indicated above, assisted by such legal coun- 
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sel or other experts as from time to time may be required 
and who shall also, within their activities, be held responsible 
for investigation and consideration of the industry as a whole. 

Nothing herein is meant to deprive the directors or presi- 
dent of the association of their constitutional authority or 
should be construed to discourage creation and interest of 
special committees to investigate, report, or advise upon spe- 
cla} subjects, the intent being to make these of full useful 
ness, while not superior to, the elected or employed officials 
with whom the permanent responsibility for policy and ad- 
ministration lies. 

Further to clarify the relations above discussed, we recom- 
mend that section 22 of the By-laws, amended last June to 
require monthly meetings of the executive committee, be re- 
stored to its original form not requiring stated times of meet 
ing, The executive committee will thus be relieved of meet- 
ing except when its action in intervals between directors’ 
meetings is actually required to deal with emergencies of ad 
ministration. 

Also that a new section be added to the by-laws dealing 
with standing committees, other than executive, to the effect 
that they shall report recommendations for all proposed 
measures, projects and expenditures on behalf of the asso 
ciation to the quarterly meetings of the directors for approval, 
and, in the event of proposed modification between directors’ 
meetings, to the acting manager of the association for his 
approval of consistency with the administration for which 
he is generally responsible during such intervals. Disagree- 
ment shall be referred to the executive committee, for de- 
cision by mail or telegraph vote, or by conference, as its 
chairman may deem best. 

That the executive committee shall consist of seven mem- 
bers and that five votes shall be required to support its 
decisions. 

That, if legal, proxies be recognized at directors’ meetings. 

In conclusion, in further interest of eliminating sectional- 
ism and to evidence its confidence in the principle of authori- 
tative management rather than that of committee govern- 
ment, the Pacific coast committee recommends its own abolish- 
ment, 


WITH THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The remainder of the morning session was given over 
to brief talks by different association leaders upon the 
symposium ‘‘What Are We Trying to Do Thru the Na- 
tional Association?’’ EK. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., president of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, was the first speaker who emphasized that there 
are fundamental common grounds upon which all lum- 
bermen can stand, as all lumbermen are producing and 
liandling a common product, and that common ownership 
created a ‘‘monkey wrench on the safety valve of our 
problems.’’ 

C, Stowell Smith, secretary of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the latest 
lumber organization to join the National, declared that 
not so much could be said about what had already been 
accomplished as to what was expected in the future and 
that perhaps a year from now a comprehensive report could 
be made. He said that the regional association which in- 
cludes white and sugar pine manufacturers in California 
and Oregon had thirty-four members with a cut of 800,- 
000,000 feet. The association had no axes to grind, he 
declared, and he believed that the National is a funda- 
mental association for the common good of the lumber 
industry. 

E. O. Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, spoke at some length, not only describing the good 
work that the regional association is doing for the hard- 
wood manufacturers that belong to it, but also telling 
of the results obtained thru being affiliated with the Na- 
tional. He spoke of the effort now being made to bring 
hardwood inspection under one set of grading rules and 
how such a procedure would benefit the whole industry, 
thru a standardization of the hardwood product. He 
found a wonderful spirit of codperation existing among 
hardwood men. 

W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, Mich., president of the 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, told of 
some of the accomplishments of that association during 
the twelve years of its existence, and how the members 
looked to the National for a work that could not help 
but be a benefit to the hardwood manufacturer thru pro- 
motional efforts in placing lumber in greater light before 
the consuming public. ‘‘We are a firm believer in asso- 
ciation work,’’ said Mr. Hull, ‘‘ We believe in our asso- 
ciation and we believe in the National. We were luke- 
yarm at first to the trade extension work but now we 
are one of its staunchest friends. We do not want to 
see it curtailed but increased and made more vitaliz- 
ing instead.’’ 

J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., spoke briefly as a repre- 
sentative of the North Carolina Pine Association, prais- 
ing the association work and expressing appreciation for 
everything that is being done. 

How National Is Appreciated 

George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, read a well prepared paper on the subject, express- 
ing the faith of the members of his organization in Na- 
tional codperated effort. He defined the work of the 
regional associations and then told how the trade exten- 
sion work of the National is appreciated, in fact, the 
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members of his organization are sorry that it can not be 
carried along on a more extensive scale. 

‘*We find that the work of the trade extension depart- 
ment has an awakening and a friendly effect on the deal- 
ers,’’ he said, ‘‘and we have gained their codperation 
and made them more susceptible to meeting with us to 
discuss our local distributing problems in a_broad- 
minded way.’’ 

H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., spoke for the North- 
ern Pine Association, saying the manufacturer did not 
have time to give his product the publicity it requires 
and that it is thru such an organization as the National 
that the right kind of publicity is obtained. He not only 
praised National association work but spoke of the big 
problem now before the industry—giving all the help 
possible toward winning the war. 

_ H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., vice president of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, spoke of 
the work of the National as viewed by the eypress manu- 
facturers, pledging the National the support of the ey- 
press men in the future the same as has existed in the 
past. 

Spokesman for Southern Pine 

Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke for the 
Southern Pine Association, and went into some detail 
about association work, as it concerns the regional asso- 
ciations and the National. He reiterated his belief that 
he does not believe in advertising as carried on by the 








National and that such work could be more effectively 
done by the regional associations. He described the 
differences of opinion as an honest disagreement upon 
an important subject. He told how the cut of mem- 
bers of the Southern Pine Association had grown to the 
enormous volume of 6,500,000,000 feet annually, and 
what the Southern Pine Association is doing to promote 
the product its members manufacture. He said that in hig 
opinion the work of the National could be broadened, 
but that the manufacturers should make up their minds 
that they must provide revenue necessary to doit, and 
that no half-way measure would do. He said that the 
National work should be carried along in a big, forceful 
way or not at all, and lumber activities left to the regional 
associations. 

David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, told how the 
manufacturers in the western pine country looked upon 
the National and depended upon it for a great work that 
their association could not very well do itself. The asso- 
ciation stood for the management of the National in 
big hands and for things to be accomplished in a big 
way. The benefit of the lumber industry as a whole 
should be the one mind of all lumbermen, he said. 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., speaking for the West- 
ern Forestry Conservation Association, told how that or- 
ganization differed in some of its views from the manu- 
facturing association because most of its work had to do 
with timberland ownership and conservation, but as mem- 
bers of the National the association desired to be in the 
councils of the manufacturers and heard once in a while. 
After everything is taken into consideration, he said, he 
could not see much difference in viewpoints, and that 
everything should be turned to the common good. 


Growth with Fir Manufacturers 


Ralph H. Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke for that 
organization and occasioned a laugh at the start by say- 
ing the fir manufacturers in the West reminded him of 
folks hanging around for rich relatives to die, but that 
those expected to pass away kept still hanging on. ‘‘ We 
want to be broad in our viewpoint,’’ he said. ‘‘ While 
there may be some conflict in interests there is surely some 
common basis on which we can go along together. We 
want to eliminate sectionalism and do everything on our 
part to help out on a situation which stands for help- 
fulness for us. Most of the members of the association 
are within a night’s ride of Chicago while it is several 
day’s trip for us to come here. We can not come as 
often as others and that is one of the reasons why we 
want the National in strong hands. We stand for the 
strongest kind of centralized management. Our prob- 
lems can not be worked out unless we all do our part 
and work along with the very best spirit of codperation.’’ 

Mr. Burnside told of the growth of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and that today 88 percent of 
the sawmill capacity of the State of Washington was rep- 
resented in the organization and 74 percent of Oregon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the beginning of the afternoon session a budget, es- 
timating the expenses of the association for the year be- 
ginning March 1 1918, was presented, adopted and filed. 
The budget follows: 


There is no overhead expense connected with the operation 
of the National. The president, committee chairmen and 
members of the board of directors are not compensated for 
service or traveling expenses. All employees of the associ- 
ation are employed for doing the work, not for directing it. 

The next largest item is for our publications. These re- 
quire no explanation. Only such additions to our publica- 
tions are being made as are required to keep the service up to 
date. The largest part of the expense is for printing and dis- 
tribution. ‘The other items of expense are all self-explanatory 
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to those familiar with the general work of the association. 
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This $120,000 has been. redistributed as follows: 

Trade extension department............... $35,000 
Governmental relations—general .......... 15,000 
Governmental relations—taxes ............ 15,000 
Governmental relations—Federal trade...... 15,000 
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To raise $120,000 for the twelve months beginning July 1 
will require an assessment of one cent per thousand on 12,- 
000,000,000 feet shipments for the associations affiliated with 
the National. Our returns from the assessments beginning 
July 1, 1917, on the basis of % cents a thousand will yield 
$85,000 and the aggregate shipments on which these assess- 
ments are paid will be slightly over 12,000,000,000 feet. Our 
current statistics show shipments for the year ended April 1, 
1918, of 15,360,000,000 feet and the affiliated associations 
should report for the final quarter of their subscription period, 
or at the end of that quarter, the deficiency in their assess- 
ments. If this is done and we can assess on 15,000,000,000 
feet, an assessment of 8/10 of a cent instead of 1 cent should 
carry the work thru the coming year. 


Following this the committee on: resolutions reported 
as follows: 

Declaration of Principles 

Having, after a year’s participation in the war for the 
security of democracy, a clear conception of the immensity 
of the struggle and the character of the sacrifices required, 
and having out of this knowledge derived a deeper resolution 
to do all that is necessary to achieve success in the mighty 
struggle, 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association again 
dedicates its energies, facilities and resources to meet any 
and all demands that our Government may make upon it in 
order that said association and its members may continue 
loyally to sustain our Government and its fighting forces to 
the end that the world may be a decent place in which to 
live. 

Sedition, Sabotage and |. W. W. = 

As one of the industries producing war commodities of vital 
necessity, such as ships and airplanes, cantonments and hos- 
pitals, we must in all frankness, in stating our ability to meet 
this national demand upon us, confess to the Government that 
our success will depend largely upon its tireless vigilance 
in rigorous enforcement of relentless pursuit and prosecution 
to the limit of alien enemies abusing our hospitality and pre- 
suming upon the national patience, and traitors dishonoring 
their citizenship, both of whom seem to have Prussian in- 
spiration to menace our camps and mills, 

Forest Products Laboratory 

The research and scientific work being done by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., under the direction of 
the United States Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been of great benefit to the public in the de- 
velopment of useful products from the timber resources of 
the country, as well as in the conservation of raw materials 
previously wasted. And because of the splendid organiza- 
tion of the laboratory and its extensive equipment, possi- 
bilities for this work for further utilization of forest mate- 
rial are so great that we delegates to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing the timber owners 
and lumber manufacturers of the United States, hereby rec- 
ommend to Congress its favorable consideration of this con- 
structive work to the end that it may not be curtailed at this 
time when the conservation of every material resource is so 
necessary. We, therefore, urgently recommend that the ap- 
propriation for this scientific work may be adequate to con- 
tinue it to its present extent. 

Promotion of Use of Wood 

WHEREAS, During the very unusual period of our commer- 

cial as well as physical history new precedents are being 
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> established and new methods are being tried out to such an 
extent that many of the old lines of procedure will be super- 
seded after the war; and 
WHEREAS, Never ‘before has there been a greater inclina- 
tion on the part of the public to experiment with new mate- 
rials and a greater inclination on the part of new materials 
to secure a commercial foothold ; be it 
Resolved, That the trade extension committee of this asso- 
ciation use every means to promote the use of wood, with the 
view of increasing its use wherever such use is warranted ; 
and 
Resolved, That this education be along the broadest lines 
and in full codperation with similar work of the regional 
associations. 
Organization and Amendment of By-laws 
To be of the highest usefulness this association must have 


re 8 


universal confidence that its policies and administration are 





based on fact and principle, truly mutual and truly national, 


with every safeguard against the influence of sectional or 
other selfish interests. 

While capable, when this shall be needed for determining 
representative current sentiment and majorities, it should 
nevertheless be capable also of standing above all other 
agencies as expert, neutral and judicial authority on forest 
and lumber affairs. 

To this end we recommend to the board of directors that 
there be imposed upon an employed secretary-manager the 
duty and responsibility of such management as has been in- 
dicated above, assisted by such legal counsel or other experts 
as may be from time to time required and who shall also, 
within their activities, be held responsible for investigation 
and consideration of the industry as a whole. 

Nothing herein shall deprive the directors or president of 
the association of their constitutional authority or be con- 
strued to discourage the creation and interest of special com- 
mittees to investigate, report, or advise upon special sub- 
jects, the intent being to make these of full usefulness, while 
not superior to the elected or employed officials with whom 
the permanent responsibility for policy and administration 
lies. 

Further to clarify the relations above discussed, we recom- 
mend that section 22 of the by-laws, amended last June to 
require monthly meetings of the executive committee, be re- 
stored to its original form not requiring stated times of meet- 
ing. The executive committee will thus be relieved of meet- 
ing except when its action in intervals between directors’ 
meetings is actually required to deal with emergencies of ad- 
ministration. 

Also that a new section be added to the by-laws dealing 
with standing committees, other than executive, to the effect 
that they shall report recommendations for all proposed meas- 
ures, projects and expenditures on behalf of the association 
to the quarterly meetings of the directors for approval and, 
in the event of proposed modification between directors’ meet- 
ings, to the acting manager of the association for his approval 
of the consistency with the administration for which he is 
generally responsible during such intervals, and to the execu- 
tive committee for decision by mail or telegraph vote, or by 
conference, as its chairman may deem best. 

That the executive committee shall consist of seven mem- 
bers and that five votes shall be required to support its de- 
cisions. 

That, if legal, proxies be recognized at directors’ meetings. 

In response to its own request that such action be taken 
to recognize its sincerity in supporting the foregoing recom- 
mendations as to organization, we recommend further that 
the by-laws be amended to discontinue the Pacific coast com- 
mittee, 

Minimum Weights 

Resolved, That the association authorize the transportation 
committee to urge the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
withhold approval of fifteenth section application No. 5860 





An emergency existed; we were called upon 
to give the country spruce. ‘‘Give us spruce and 
we will win the war’’—and, by George, they got 
spruce. It was not a question of what it would 
cost. Today 10,000,000 feet of spruce a month 
is being delivered, whereas in the beginning 
1,000,000 feet a month was delivered. The fir 
industry is also delivering spruce for aircraft 
purposes. Something over 42,000,000 feet of 
spruce has been furnished and over 15,000,000 
feet of fir has been furnished. That quantity of 
material would build 57,000 airplanes, and if 
there are no airplanes on the American front 
today it is not because the west Coast has not 
furnished the material.—Extract from address 
of J. H. Bloedel at the banquet. 











until a full investigation has been had and findings made in 
order No, 10128 and filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; our protest against the problem of carriers in the 
above application to increase the carload minimum as such 
application is predicated on recognition of the cubical capac- 
ity and minimum principle to which the lumbermen are 
vigorously opposed. 
Expressions of Appreciation 

Delegates to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled desire to express to the rep- 
resentatives of the trade and daily press their keen apprecia- 
tion of their past support and the excellent manner in which 
proceedings and publicity of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association have ever been handled by them, 

During the last year the business of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association called for radical readjustments 
and reorganization to meet new emergencies to a degree never 
before experienced, thereby demanding untiring energy, un- 
selfish work, broad vision and leadership, and the members of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in conven- 
tion assembled express to R. B. Goodman, acting president of 
the association during this period, their high appreciation of 
his devoted labor, untiring zeal and patriotic leadership, for 
which they will ever be grateful. 

The association recognizes the able manner, sound judg 
ment and wise foresight of its retiring president, R. H. 
Downman, in providing to the Government means for a 
prompt and adequate supply of lumber for all war necessities, 
and extends to him its sincere appreciation of his services to 
the Government and itself, without which the war demands 
on the industry could not have been met. And we equally 
recognize and appreciate his wise and sincere guidance of the 
industry itself, both past and present. 

WHereAS, The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., has participated in war service to a very high degree of 
efficiency resulting in an increased demand for its service, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recommends to 
the Government immediate and ample appropriations not only 
for the carrying on of the present work at the Madison For- 
est Products Laboratory, but also to extend that work in 
emergencies as developed by war necessity. 

Steel vs. Wood and Fiber Containers 


Resolwed, That the association approves of the action of 
the traffic committee in authorizing its attorney to intervene 
in I. C. C. Docket 10048 in coéperation with and support of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers and that the 
attorney be further authorized to file a brief in the above 
case. 

Reconsignment 

Resolved, That the association instruct the traflic commit- 
tee to prepare a brief statement outlining the undesirable 
phases of reconsignment abuses growing out of the handling 
of transit cars and the resultant car detention and that such 


statement be submitted to various retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciations for their information. 


Weather Rule 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation opposes the elimination of the weather rule of the na- 
tional code of demurrage rules and that the secretary be in- 
structed to advise the car demurrage and storage committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League of our attitude with 
the request that our opposition as stated be noted. 

Minimum Weights 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation petition the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
hold a single hearing at Chicago in I. C. C, order No. 10128 
and that the traffic committee be fully authorized to take all 
necessary steps to present the case of the lumbermen to the 
commission. 

Resolved, further, That the lumbermen are opposed to the 
method of varying minima according to the cubical capacity 
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OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
of cars and favor a freight minimum of, 
pounds for cars under 36 feet long and 40,000 pounds for cars 
36 feet long and over, provided that actual weights shall 
govern when cars are loaded to their full visible capacity and 
that the minima applicable to the size cars ordered shall be 
protected in the event of cars of larger size being furnished 
by the carriers. 

Resolved, That the term “full visible capacity” 
defined and incorporated in tariffs. 

Welfare Fund for Forest Regiments Abroad 

While in every way supporting the work of the Red Cross, 
we should also recognize the peculiar situation of the 10th and 
20th U. 8S. Engineers, our lumbermen troops in France, whose 
scattered detail prevents them from benefiting from the usual 
provisions for American soldiers abroad. These are our boys, 
who are coming back to work with us, and we urge upon all 
lumbermen liberal support of the special welfare fund main- 
tained for them. 


for example, 34,000 


should be 


Weighing Rules 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
clation urges that carriers uniformly accept the following 
principle as applicable to lumber weighing rules: ‘Lumber 
does not usually change in weight in transit and the initial 
weight should govern except where reweighing shows a 
palpable error.” 

Resolved, further, That the carriers in Southwestern and 
Western Trunk Line territory should become parties to the 
national code of weighing rules whereby it becomes incumbent 
upon them to notify shippers of changes in weights en route 
as per the Interstate Commerce Commission’s findings in 28, 
I. C, C. 7, thus affording shippers an opportunity to have cars 
reweighed if desired, 

Resolved, further, That the traffic committee be given full 
authority to oppose the proposed weighing rules and have the 
above adopted by the carriers. 

Bulkheading of Lumber 

Resolwed, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation approves of the action of the traffic committee in 
authorizing its attorney to protest against applications 2751- 
2752-2753 filed by Agent Powe in behalf of southeastern lines, 
requesting permission to reduce the existing dunnage allow- 
ance for car stakes from 500 to 200 pounds, it being the 
opinion of the lumbermen that the present allowance is in- 
adequate; and, further, that such applications if granted 
would soon be made applicable thruout the entire lumber 
producing territory. 

Resolwed, further, That with respect to the proposed plan 
of bulkheading lumber loaded on open cars, submitted by the 
loading rules committee of the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion, it is the position of the transportation committee that 
such codperation as has been or will be given the railroads is 
offered only to the end that the carriers acquire a clear con- 
ception of practical conditions surrounding the loading of 
lumber at the lumber manufacturing plants, so that the 
carriers may thereby refrain from establishing rules impos- 
sible of execution or involving unnecessary costs; such co 
operation in no wise to be construed as approving .of any 
plan submitted by the carriers. Be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves of the method of 
loading as indicated by test car Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific 90114, loaded under the auspices of the loading rules 
committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association and the 
Southern Pine Association, it being the conviction of the com- 
mittee that such method of loading is adequate to prevent 
shifting of lead by ordinary handling of the carriers en route, 
and until such method is proved to be inadequate we vigor- 
ously oppose the plan proposed by the master car builders, 

Resolved, further, That the chairman be authorized to take 
such steps as will tend to prevent the proposed bulkheading 
system being enforced until adequate allowance is made by 
the carriers to offset the cost thereof or until the method of 
loading suggested by the southern pine lumbermen be proved 
inadequate, 


Asso- 


General Freight Rate Advance 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation is not opposed to any increase in freight rates which, 
on investigation, the Federal authorities may deem necessary 
or proper to allow the carriers, but believes that any such ad 
vances in the lumber rates should be made on cents per hun 
dred pounds uniférmly thruout the country and not only per 
centage basis in order that present commercial relations be- 
tween the various producing territories be maintained. 
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Resolved, further, That in determining the measure of the 
advance to be borne by the lumbermen the Federal Govern- 
ment be petitioned to bear in mind the present inordinately 
high yield to the carriers of the lumber tonnage as compared 
with all traffic and as contrasted with specific commodities 
and that before determining upon the measure of such advance 
to be granted a hearing be had at which the lumbermen be 
permitted to demonstrate their relatively high burden of 
transportation costs. 

Resolved, further, That if such increases be allowed because 
of abnormal conditions confronting the carriers such increases 
be made in a manner as to permit of ready renewal when ex 
isting abnormal conditions cease to obtain. 

Resolved, further, That any increases made effective sub- 
sequent to Jan. 1, 1918, be included as a part of the proposed 
general advance in lumber rates and that any application for 
increases now pending be cancelled or embraced as a part of 
the proposed general advances. 

Resolved, further, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the director general of railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as reflecting the sentiments of the lum 
ber manufacturers, 

The resolutions were approved individually as read. On 
the welfare fund, however, the resolution was supported 
not only by vote but by subscriptions from associations 
and individuals aggregating $66,700. R, A. Long took 
charge of these proceedings and was appointed chairman 
of a committee to collect and disburse the funds. This 
was one of the most enthusiastic and interesting features 
of the convention. 

Edward Hines, for the committee on terms of sale, 
recommended sixty days net, on trade acceptance, or cash 
discount of 1 percent. There being a difference of 
opinion regarding the time period the committee made no 
recommendation. Some preferred fifteen days, others 
five days after arrival of car. ; 

L. 8. Case offered the following as an alternative reso- 
lution: Sixty days net, 1 percent five days after arrival 
of car, no discount after sixty days, and further strongly 
recommended the use of trade acceptances instead of book 
accounts. 

Charles 8. Keith moved that both resolutions be re- 
ferred to the board of directors. 

J. T. McCarthy of Houston, Tex., on being called on 
said that in his opinion the association might well adopt 
resolutions favoring the trade acceptance, but agreed 
with Mr. Keith that the adoption of standard discount 
period or rate was not within the jurisdiction of the asso- 
ciation. It is the fault of the open book account that 
the United States, the richest nation in the world, has the 
highest interest rate. 

Mr. Case’s resolution was lost. Mr. Hines’ resolution 
was carried. 

Mr. Keith moved adjournment until Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock to reconvene as the war service commit- 
tee. 


WOODEN SHINGLE CONFERENCE 

A conference was called at 4:30 on Monday afternoon 
of persons interested in the manufacture of shingles to 
consider the question of best methods of sales promo- 
tion and particularly in relation to proper representation 
in hearings on building code legislation. Representatives 
of all of the different woods used in the manufacture of 
shingles, including cypress, southern pine, Pacific coast 
red cedar, northern white cedar ete., were present. Dr. 
von Schrenk was present to report on fire resistive treat- 
ment and Messrs. Whiting and Isherwood of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association told of some of their 
experiences with anti-shingle legislation. 

The main question under consideration was how this 
matter could best be handled by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and supported by equitable 
contribution from the shingle manufacturers. After 
other methods were discussed it was suggested that shin- 
gles be assessed upon a production basis in the same way 
that lumber production is now assessed and that the funds 
thus secured be devoted to the shingle program. This 
suggestion appeared to meet with general favor and a 
committee of five was appointed, representing the shingle 
interests of all sections, to hold a further meeting upon 
the following day and take the matter up with the Na- 
tional association. 


BIG RETAIL CONFERENCE IS HELD 

A joint meeting of members of the trade relations and 
finance committees of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the presidents and secretaries of 
several of the different retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions was held Tuesday with a view of having the differ- 
ent retail associations represented in the National organ- 
ization, The joint meeting was held at the invitation of 
the National association, its officers having arrived at the 
conclusion that the time was ripe for a codrdination of 
the activities of the different bodies. At the conference 
President E. A. Diebold of the National submitted a reso- 
lution which presented a plan for the cementing of the 
interests. The plan in brief is that each State or regional 
retail association be represented as associate member 
of the National association, with the president and sec- 
retary or any two members of each association as repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors of the National. 
There was a long discussion on the proposal, it being 
discussed from many different angles, and the result was 
that the representatives of the different regional associa- 
tions asked officers of the National to submit their propo- 
sition in writing in such a way that it could be put up to 
the members of the different regional associations for 
acceptance or rejection. 

Members of the National association who attended the 
conference were President Elmer Diebold, Pittsburgh; 
Guy Gray, of Cleveland, chairman; John J. Comerford, 
of Detroit, Mich., and J. A. Reheis, of St. Louis, of the 
trade relations committee; and L. L. Barth, Chicago, 
chairman; H. G. Foote, of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
O. D. Haskett, of Indianapolis, Ind., of the finance com- 
mittee. Either the presidents or secretaries or both of 
fifteen different retail associations were present. 

The same committees during the day also met a com- 
mittee of the manufacturers, at which meeting the prin- 
cipal subject discussed was closer harmony between the 





manufacturers and the retail dealers on present fluctua- 
tions in prices asked for lumber as between supplies fur- 
nished the Government and commercial lumber going to 
the dealers. The differential has been so great, said the 
dealers, that they wanted to confer with the manufac- 
turers and have a better understanding about those con- 
ditions. The committee of manufacturers consisted of 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La.; Charles S. Keith, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and W. J. Sowers, of Epley, Miss., 
chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. The 
manufacturers told the dealers that the subject in mind 
would be up for open discussion at the Wednesday meet- 
ing and they were invited to be present and take part in 
the proceedings on that day. On Monday there was a 
conference of the officers of different retail associations 
on terms of sale, at which the retailers’°went on record 
as favoring the terms in practice previous to Jan. 1 of 
this year. 


WEDNESDAY’S WAR COMMITTEE CONFERENCE 


W. H. Sullivan called the meeting to order as chair- 
man of the war committee of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau and related briefly the circumstances 
which led to the sending of John H. Kirby to Washington 
as a committee of one to confer with the lumber com- 
mission on the matter of fixing prices on lumber. He 
called upon Mr. Kirby to speak, announcing at the same 
time that the board of directors had just elected that 
gentlemen to the presidency of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kirby’s appearance 
was greeted with an ovation, the entire convention rising, 
and this practice was followed at the appearance of 
practically every other speaker during the sessions. 

The brief of Mr. Kirby’s address as contributed ap- 
pears in full on page 43 of this issue. It should be said 
in justice, however, that he did not confine himself to 
his manuscript, and those portions of his address that 
were extemporaneously interjected were the most eloquent. 

R. H. Downman was then called upon as having for a 
considerable period represented the lumber industry at 
Washington. He stated that he had not been in Washington 
very recently, but that this matter of price fixing had 
been in the air for some time. He said: ‘‘My advice 
to you is simply that you appoint a strong representative, 
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conservative committee from this very representative 
body and let it go to Washington and try to reconcile 
the differences in prices which now exist between different 
sections of the lumber industry, and that this be done re- 
gardless of technical constitutional questions. I do not 
believe that the powers that be are going to attack di- 
rectly the Bill of Rights, but they are certainly going to 
accomplish price control in some way. Why can we not 
meet them half way? Why not go as far as you can to 
meet this tendency toward regulation rather than antag- 
onize it? I do not believe we can stem that tide at the 
present time under the crisis thru which we are passing.’’ 

The speaker also stated that on the general question 
of constitutional rights, he agreed entirely with the 
previous speaker. 


Retiring President Talks 


The chairman then called upon Robert H. Downman, 
retiring president of the association, who spoke as follows: 


As an American citizen, I agree thoroly with what our 
friend, Mr. Kirby, bas said. We should, as American citi- 
zens, do everything that we can to keep the constitution and 
the bill of rights inviolate for posterity. I, however, have 
not been in Washington very recently to any extent. I, of 
course, knew that this question of fixing a price had been 
on the carpet for some time, Personally I thought it had 
been side-tracked, when the lumbermen met there and came 
to an agreement on price, as far as the Government’s require- 
ments were concerned. But it is continually being brought 
up. It is not brought up by the gentlemen, as far as I know, 
who are in this room, but it comes to Washington from 
various sections of the country, and of course it has been 
more particularly so with regards to southern pine recently. 
It has not come from members of your association nor from 
members of your bureau, which you formed to serve the 
Government and which has done it in’ such an excellent 
and patriotic way, but it comes from other sources. It goes 
to the powers that are higher up, as Mr. Kirby has said, and 
as Mr, Edgar has stated, and they, hearing these things, 
pay attention: to them. 

There is a variance between prices as fixed by you with 
your Government and certain other elements in the lumber 
industry that is anywhere from $15 to $20 a thousand. It 
has created criticism in Washington in political circles, and 
in departmental circles, particularly in the War and Navy 
departments. Now I can only repeat to you that this element 
in Washington, which they are trying to reconcile, are going 
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to attempt to fix the price for the public, so called. I do not 
know how far they are going to get, but my advice to you 
simply is what it was yesterday morning—appoint a strong, 
representative, conservative committee from this body, from 
this very representative body, and let it go to Wash- 
ington and there reconcile and compose all differences with 
the powers that be, regardless of the question of the con- 
stitution. I do not believe the powers. that be are going 
to make any attack directly on the bill of rights or the 
constitution ; but they certainly will get at it in some way. 
Now, why not meet them half way? Why not, as Mr. Keith 
has said in his excellent paper, guide, so far as you can, 
this tendency—regulate it, if you please—but instead of being 
antagonistic to it try to guide it in a helpful way, I believe 
that you can get somewhere with it and my idea would be 
for you to go there and frankly discuss matters with those 
people who are higher up. I do not believe in fixing the 
price for the public. I never have believed in it and never 
will; but I do not believe that you or anybody else can stem 
the tide just at the present time in the crisis thru which we 
are passing. I believe if you will do what I have suggested 
you will get somewhere. I do not know a better man to go 
to Washington and repeat his protest against the violation 
of the bill of rights and the constitution of this country than 
John H. Kirby, and I will suggest that he be placed on such 
a committee, 

The chairman next introduced V. M. Scanlon, of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., who said: 

I know that this is a momentous hour for us all. I shall 
always remember the seriousness of this meeting. It has been 
my pleasure for the last fifteen months to mingle freely, 
more than ever before in my life, with lumbermen, and I 
have never yet found myself in their company but that I 
have found the highest sentiment, the greatest loyalty, and 
the heartiest desire to serve our country. It has been 
said that we are accused of profiteering, and I am sure that 
statement has been made. As far back as I can remember 
our industry has been misunderstood. We have not yet had 
our fair place in the public mind, and notwithstanding the 
endeavor, the wonderful service which will constitute his- 
tory, we have not yet gained that place. In this stupendous 
crisis, when we are confronted with that fact, we are im- 
pressed with another fact: that we must give to this ques 
tion the most careful consideration. In a situation like this 
there are inevitably differences of opinion. We are not here 
for argument. We are here for council, and no man can 
take it unto himself to criticise the position, the sentiment 
or the expression of any man in attendance at this meeting; 
but we are here to settle seriously grave questions. Those 
questions can be settled best by an aggregation, and 1 am 
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sure that when we have finished this work we will be satisfied 
with the conclusions to which we come. We will accept 
them and accept the work as to this occasion as being finished. 

I love to hear Mr. Kirby speak. I am always glad when 
he gets on his feet, and I am sorry when he gets thru; and 
no matter how much [I may differ with him he almost always 
converts me. Mr. Kirby’s address of this morning was a 
profound, scholarly, patriotic exposition of a situation that 
is bound to impress us, and he has done the great service 
of separating this question incident to our situation entirely 
from our interests. He has presented the subject to us in 
a large way, for the good, for the weal of the nation. In 
going counter to Mr. Kirby, I must also remember that he is 
my “boss,” and while I enjoy a little conventional liberty 
at this time, the hour is coming when we must both inevitably 
return south; and I will tell you now that there is no Dill 
of rights in his organization. I do not agree with Mr. Kirby 
in his solution of this question at the moment. Nobody who 
has heard him, however, can doubt his sincerity, his deep 
feeling and conviction on this subject.. 

Mr. Kirby is certainly right when he tells us that our 
ultimate safety is lodged in the great bill of rights framed 
by our fathers. Appeal can be had to it to defeat any prin- 
ciple or practice that threatens any inalienable rights on 
which are founded our happiness and our safety; but, gen- 
tlemen, we can not forget the seriousness of this hour. We 
can not forget that nothing is as it was. Are we, as an in- 
dustry, at the moment so threatened with a situation that we 
are given the right now to make this extreme appeal of a 
constitutional nature? I do not desire to argue the ques- 
tion, but simply to present to you what occurs to. me in the 
spirit of counsel and loyalty. I would ask you, in times of 
stress like these, how is our Government going to perform its 
functions unless we invest it with these powers? How is it 
going to preserve the people—and that, in the last analysis, 
is always its function—if you do not give it the power, some- 
how, in some manner, to deal with human greed and human 
depravity and the money lust which express themselves every 
moment in the day somewhere in this republic of ours? 
Remember the coal famine last year, when every section of 
this country felt the effects of it? Would it have been fair, 
would it have been a beneficent Government if our authorities 
had stood by at that time and seen some fuel dealer, with fat 
stocks on hand, coolly and brutally demand for his fuel the 
price that only the rich could pay, while the poor must 
shiver and freeze? I do not mean to suggest that this 
industry will bring this question before the public in such 
an extreme fashion as that. I am only discussing the neces- 
sities, if I may not be permitted to say the principles. 
You remember the price of sugar was fixed. You remember 
the price of coal was fixed, and only recently has the Gov- 
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ernment fixed the price of wool, while with great credit to 
Mr. Kirby, he made the statement yesterday that even if 
the department were to fix the price of lumber at $100 a 
thousand he would not want it done because of the violation 
of this great principle that he analyzes so ably. If we are 
to assume at the moment or at any time that our Govern- 
ment is going to take our products without fair compensation, 
we must inevitably impute to our Government the unholy, 
unfair course of taking our products dishonestly. Is it possi- 
ble? We must bear in mind the human equation. We must 
remember that these men in Washington are human beings 
like we are, borne down by the stress of the hour, many of 
them presenting a typical case of “nerves,” many of them 
laymen who know not the ins and outs of our business and 
have not the technic of it. It seems to me everything de- 
mands of us patience and tolerance, and that a broad, judicial 
attitude toward this question will enable us ultimately, be- 
yond any doubt, to come to a full settlement of it with our 
Government, without introducing into this situation at this 
time a precedent like this, however, much right, we may have 
to do it. 

This association is composed of representative men. They 
are representative men in their communities and they have 
become so in the nation, and never before has the lumber 
industry impressed itself on the national life as it has today. 
We are in the public mind everywhere, every moment, and 
we control a product that is a vital need to our Government 
today. After we have so gloriously done what he have, what- 
ever opinions that may be to the contrary, I ask you, can 
we afford, as representatives of an industry performing such 
a vital part in this great conflict to take on ourselves the 
honors of introducing this precedent, if it should seem neces- 
sary? There is not a man in this room that does not know 
his duty as a citizen. There is not a man in this room but 
must be afforded the right to discharge his duties as he 
sees fit; but what I say to you is only a personal opinion. 
It comes, gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart, and I 
adjure you, by some means, no matter what the costs may 
seem, to come to the determination of this question with our 
Government without friction and without feeling. 

Yesterday, as I sat in this meeting, I felt impulses that had 
never stirred me before. I saw these serious, faithful men 
from the Hast, from the West, from the North and from the 
South, meeting here to consider their own affairs, but every- 
where, in everything, that love of country had overshadowed 
the deliberations for which you came, and I thank God that 
today we present ourselves to the performance of the great 
duty that we have assumed and must perform, with a solid 
front, and there is nothing that gives me greater joy than 
to know, if you will pardon my saying it, that my own 
Southland is gloriously doing her part. I would not men- 


would have been 2.94 percent and in this connection re- 
ferred to the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
Mitchell case, supporting the handling of stumpage ac- 
cording to value instead of book cost or original cost. 

Mr. Keith also pointed out very conclusively the fallacy 
of average cost of production as the basis for price. He 
showed that on a production cost of $14.18 the range was 
from $9.98 to $28.68; that where the average plant de- 
preciation was $1.31 a thousand, the range was from 
81 cents to $10.80. There was a similar range in the 
aggregate cost of production of lumber, and an average 
price that would give fair returns from the investment 
on the average cost of production would include only 51 
percent of the mills participating in the report. The 
price would have to be much higher than the one indi- 
cated in order to secure 80 percent of the present pro- 
duction and even such a price would be unprofitable to 
20 percent of the mills now producing lumber. 

Frank Hagerman, of Kansas City, Mo., attorney in 
the excess profits tax matter, was called upon by Mr. 
Keith and briefly explained the status of that situation, 
which, he stated, was that if a concern thirty years ago 
put $10,000 into the capital stock of a corporation which 
is now worth $100,000, it would be given credit for the 
present value of the stock. If, however, it put it into 
timber thirty years the contention of the Government 
was that the concern’s timber should still be valued at 
the original $10,000 and be given no credit for its appre- 
ciation in value or even, he parenthetically remarked, for 
an appreciation in quantity by growth.- That question 
was still to be decided by the court, but in his judgment 
should be prepared for the October time. 


States Position On Price Fixing 


At this time the Chair suggested an adjournment for 
luncheon and stated that R. A. Long would be called upon 
to open the afternoon meeting so that everyone should be 
in their seats promptly. Mr. Long, however, stated that 
he wanted only ten minutes and that he preferred to 
speak at this time, and was thereon given the floor and 
an ovation. He said: 


I would much rather not speak my sentiment, and do not 
think I would do so except for the exceedingly strong ap- 
proval you gave to the remarks of Mr. Kirby, which, in my 
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Elected a Director Reélected 
tion this now, I would not refer to it on this occasion were 
it not the home of southern pine, I will yield to no man in 
my appreciation of southern valor or southern character, be 
it on the field, in the legislature or in the home; but remem- 
ber our situation today. Look back for a moment, if you 
please (and I am talking to Americans now and, gentlemen, 
I assure you that there is nothing in my heart that would 
conflict with anything in yours) but think of where we were 
in those dark days, when, after four years of internecine 
war, our people returned home, bleeding in every pore, heads 
bloody but not bowed, to resume the peaceful occupations 
which they had left in that horrible conflict, which, in those 
hot fires, welded this nation forever. Think of the years 
after the war when our bright sun refused to shine by day, 
when the moon and stars refused to give us light by night, 
when under the heel of poverty and oppression we labored 
and we waited and without rancor and without hate we took 
our place back in that galaxy of stars—and we are there 
now—and if I were to make a place for them I would count 
them somewhere in the center. We are giving the best we 
have, and I thank God today it is one Government, one coun- 
try, one flag, and I beg of you from the South to think of 
your duties now in this new light, and as you take this 
matter up for final settlement trust our Government. We 
are told to “give, give, until it hurts,” and we know it is 
right. And I ask you now, gentlemen, on this occasion to 
give to your Government of your confidence and your patience 
until it really hurts. 


Charles 8S. Keith in beginning his address stated that 
he agreed with Mr. Kirby’s argument and. proceeded to 
discuss the matter from an economic standpoint, refer- 
ring to advancing cost of production, including labor and 
referring to a prediction of his last September that by 
June the cost of production would have reached the 
realization price of September. The September price 
was $25. For March the cost of production had reached 
$21.45 and he predicted that by the middle of June it 
would have reached $25, considering labor advance of 
25 percent recently made and another pending. He gave 
figures compiled from twenty mills with an aggregate 
capitalization of $170,000,000 without including the cost 
of two billions of stumpage cut during 1917. He fol- 
lowed these mills thru to a final realization of profit on 
investment of 5.43 percent based upon their book values 
of stumpage. He said, however, that had this stumpage 
been valued at its market value of $7.50 these earnings 
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judgment, meant that unless you possibly should change your 
minds, when your committee has gone to Washington, it 
will go with the idea that this convention would not be 
disposed to accept the views of the Government provided it 
was found that an arrangement could not be made by agree- 
ment with the Government that it should fix the price both 
with reference to the public and the Government as well as 
sales prices to the trade. I am very much inclined to the 
opinion that that condition is going to be found to prevail. 
I believe that committee ought to go to Washington with 
authority to settle this matter then and there as its judg 
ment at that time may determine. 1 sincerely hope there 
will be action clothing that committee with that authority. 

The reason why I preferred not to speak now is this: I 
assume that these things are going forth in print. I would 
like to see the nation permit us to make our prices to the 
trade independent of the Government as we may see proper, 
but after an extended conversation I had this morning I am 
very much of the opinion, gentlemen, that we can arrange 
with the people in Washington having to do with our prices 
a very satisfactory price with reference to what the Govern- 
ment shall pay us. I am very much of the opinion also that 
the Government will want and will compel us to fix a price 
to the trade, but that that price will also be satisfactory 
to us. I am also further of the impression, a decided im- 
pression—and please give due weight to what I am saying 
because I am not speaking on the impulse of the moment, 
but after a long consultation with a certain person whose 
name I have not permission to divulge, but will be pleased 
to do so if he is in the room and will give me that permis- 
sion. (Pause.) The gentleman does not seem to be in the 
room. As I say, I am under the further impression that in 
addition thereto the Government will agree after deciding 
upon a basic price, and as I say a satisfactory price, that 
additions or increases in the cost of producton shall be added 
to that basic price. : 

Now, gentlemen, I prefer that we be left entirely free with 
reference to our general price, but I do not believe the Gov- 
ernment will permit that. If I were a member of that com- 
mittee, and if I could not reach such an agreement with the 
Government, if I heard nothing further in the meantime, I 
would rather that we agreed with the Government upon a 
basic price both to the Government and to the trade and 
add thereto whatever our increased cost of production might 
be in the future. 

We have heard some splendid addresses this morning. The 
one delivered by Mr. Kirby would under normal conditions be 
entirely sound and I approve of it; but under these condi- 
tions I disapprove of it. I do not believe this is any time 


when we should fight the administration at Washington that 
has to do with the salvation of this country upon things 
that are technical with reference to our rights, our constitu- 
tional rights, if you please. - 

And may I stop at this moment to say that if one of the 
beautiful maidens of Houston were ravished you would see 
John H. Kirby lead the mob with a rope und if you should 
say to him, “Mr. Kirby, you are violating the constitution,” 
he would reply, “I will settle with that later after I have 
seen this thing thru.” I challenge him to deny that state- 
ment and I do not believe that there is a man in this room 
that would not be behind John Kirby. There comes to us 
times, gentlemen, in the course of our lives when even the 
constitution of the United States would not prevent us from 
acting ; and John H. Kirby would be one of the last men to 
be stopped by it as pertaining to other matters also that I 
might use to illustrate. Ordinarily we have our preachers 
stand Sunday after Sunday in the pulpit and preach to us 
peace and the love of our fellow men. We want no hatred 
in our hearts for those people who are endeavoring to ruin 
the world, These are no ordinary times; men are preach- 
ing from our pulpits today doctrines that in times of peace 
would lead us to believe that those preachers had missed their 
calling. 

Mr. Long related an instance which he stated he had 
used once before in a convention when a bank in Kansas 
City failed and some of its Kansas City stockholders 
went up to see some St. Louis creditors in an endeavor 
to reorganize. One of the St. Louis men made a verbal 
attack upon the president of the bank which was pre- 
vented by one of his friends who was at the party and 
who ‘in his retort said: ‘‘That man is a friend of mine 
and I will go to hell with him.’’ Mr. Long continued: 


That is the way I feel about the President of the United 
States and those who administer our affairs in this hour. I 
believe that we should have a fair price for our product. Il 
believe that they will give us a fair price, but even admit- 
ting that they may not, we may instruct our counsel later to 


institute suit for recompense ; but we are not going to disturb 
the administration at this time. 


Mr. Kirby in his wonderful address asked what we would 
have won if, in winning the war, we had created such condi- 
tions as he describes in detail, and if we had not curbed the 
socialistic element. I think I would reply, “When we have 
planted that flag in Berlin we will come back home again 
and readjust our affairs in this country.” Please give this 
committee that you send to Washington authority to settle 
this.matter in whichever way seems right to its members 
when they are there on the ground and understand the situ- 
ation better than we understand it or it is possible for us 
to understand it at this hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session Chairman Sullivan intro- 
duced two representatives of the quartermaster’s de 
partment, one of whom spoke briefly in appreciation of 
the coéperation of the lumbermen and the other spoke 
in a very frank and amusing way of the difficulties 
which the quartermaster’s department had had during 
the last year in the handling of lumber and all the other 
cantonment supplies. He stated that it amounted to 
an aggregate of 320,000 carloads during the last year 
and expected it to reach 450,000 carloads during the eur 
rent year. He spoke quite definitely of the difficulties 
encountered with embargoes and other trouble in keep 
ing things moving, and expressed his appreciation of 
the lumbermen for their part, in supplying the Govern 
ment with these immense quantities. 

T. Brady, jr., of Brookhaven, Miss., counsel for 
lumbermen, was introduced and called attention to the 
disposition of the courts a few years back to frown 
upon all organizations or corporations, their chief in- 
terest being for the public and for the purchaser, He 
pointed out the great change that had been brought 
about in this matter. He paid his tribute to Mr, Kir 
by’s exposition of legal rights under the constitution 
and bill of rights, and pointed out also the typical 
difficulties in the way of proceeding on that ground. 
If the committee should go to Washington without au- 
thority to deal in that matter and the Government 
should later announce and enforce a price to the public 
on lumber, what would the lumbermen expect to do about 
it? He stated that if he were a lumberman, as an indi- 
vidual he would prefer to be able to deal privately with 
his private customers. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘if the Gov- 
ernment said it is going to force me to sell at a fixed 
price, I think I would say, ‘All right, Uncle Sam, I am 
with you till the finish.’ I think it is proper to send a 
committee composed of both classes of the people who 
have spoken here. They will be able to get together 
in the matter, and you will all be glad to abide by the 
decision without mumbling or growling.’’ 

At this time the Chair announced a gentleman, who, 
he said, was known for his ability to pour oil upon 
troubled waters and to smooth out difficulties in the 
path of the lumberman. He had been recently out in 
the West convincing the lumbermen there that the 
southern lumbermen were all right and is now located 
at Washington endeavoring to smooth out things down 
there. He called upon General L. C. Boyle, who said: 

It is not my purpose at this time to undertake an exten- 
sive discussion of the many interesting and important prob- 
lems that now confront this National association, The rea 
sons I do not feel like doing it are first that I am not in fit 
physical condition, and second I understand you want to ar- 
range for the appointment of this committee, but I can not 
refrain from saying something of my thought touching your 
great industry. 

This industry is today united as it never has been before. 
Opportunity knocks at your door and if I were to make a 
speech to you I would take as my text “The Great Oppor- 
tunity.” 

When I began to study this industry seven years ago I 
found a serious competitive situation. Fir and hemlock 
and cypress and southern pine, all the construction building 
woods, were furiously active for a common market. I found 
no spirit of cojperation except as it had been developed in 
the South. The industry was selling its products below cost 
and (as has just been so well said) at that time you wanted 
the Government to let you get together, not to fix prices but 
to discuss your common problems; and even to that extent 
the Government looked with suspicion upon any codperative 
effort. The things that you are today doing would have 
been condemned by many lawyers connected with the Govern- 
ment in administering the Sherman law, but now, not only 
are lumbermen permitted to do these things but indeed the 
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agencies at Washington tell you that it is idle for you to 
come down there and discuss your problems unless you have 
first gotten together on a common basis of understanding as 
to your costs, 

There has been a revolution of mind within a few months 
regarding the Government's attitude. It has been brought 
about by a great tragedy; but the result to your industry 
will be abiding, just as useful things will be abiding which 
have been brought to the suffering peoples in the war. So 
will this effort to study your problems together have an 
abiding effect. Not only does the Government say you must 
study your cost, but instead of saying you must not fix prices 
because it is against the law, even if you are losing money, 
it says, “We will help you break this law and we want you 
to fix the price by agreement.” Here we are standing in a 
day of very rapid changes and if we are wise and able and 
have the vision broad enough, we can put our house in order 
as against the time to come when competition will again hold 
sway and you men are struggling for a price that will save 
you from bankruptcy. We are thinking of the present alto- 
gether because the Beast is abroad in the world; but let us 
not forget the future. Right over the hill is the time when 
industry will have returned to the affairs of peace; you 
will have to pick up the normal threads of life again. When 
I came to this industry you were troubled about lumber go 
ing into cars, because steel had replaced it. Now what hap 
pens? Lumber is the great outstanding raw material needed 
for all the things in every line practicaily, and is taking the 
place of steel and other former substitutes because of an 
abundant supply, accessibility and availability in the way 
of application. Is there not something in that for this 
association to think about, so it will hold the ground it is 
now gaining? You are facing a wonderful opportunity for 
putting lumber back where it had been displaced. Can you 
hold this ground? You can not unless you are together as a 
great national organization. 

These are the things I would like to talk about, but I must 
hasten on to these questions at Washington. There is no 
mystery about it. The law is as plain as the crow’s flight 
to its nest. There is no difference of opinion as to the ap- 
plication of the law.’ ‘The law books are filled with de 
cisions that arose during the Civil War wherein the yard 
stick of measurement was clearly laid down. The only parts 
of the constitution suspended in war are the fifth and sixth 
wherein property can not be taken. That condition is sus 
pended as far as the Government is concerned, That is be 
cause the nation is the home of all of us and its house is 
afire; but when it takes the citizen’s property the same re 
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muneration is paid for thaf property as if it were taken for 
private use, and that measurement is its value. There is no 
question of the duty of the Government in paying for prop 
erty. There is no question about what our duty is to sup- 
ply the Government with all its needs. 

Now, how you are to arrive at a determination of value 
seems a matter of some dispute. Why, I know not, because 
the Supreme Court has just decided the question that prop- 
erty is of the value for which it can be sold in the markets 
of the world, 

We have a situation in Washington wherein the Govern 
ment needs great supplies of lumber. It comes to this in- 
dustry collectively and it says, “Gentlemen, get together and 
mobilize your mills and let us talk to a committee, because 
we are going to need millions upon millions of feet of lum 
ber.” How does it go about it? I think the Government 
has been trying to be fair. The Government says, “We think 
it proper to arrive at an understanding of what the lumber 
has cost the millman and then we can agree upon a fair profit 
and establish a price.” That is all right. 

The Government has undertaken to arrive at the cost of the 
material and there is where I think (I say this without a 
spirit of fractious criticism) it has gone wrong. In relation 
to that problem in arriving at the cost, it has overlooked the 
recognized commercial value of property that the law has ac 
corded to the property, but, if you were to ask, the Govern 
ment authorities would say, “What we are trying to arrive 
at is the cost and then the price may be agreed upon.” But 
the difficulty is that when a man has bought timber a good 
many years ago, we contend that the cost of that timber is 
what it is worth today. That is where the difficulty lies. 

Now, how can you correct it? We are going to correct it 
because you now have a better understanding of this problem. 
I was down in Washington when the pine people and the fir 
people were there, and especially the fir people, and they 
were not well prepared with their cost data. But we have 
the west Coast here today coéjperating with the southern pine 
and the sugar pine and the redwood and the hemlock, all sit- 
ting in council to study basic cost problems. Do you not 
see that right in the womb and center of that activity lies 
your future opportunity? You are going to come to a com- 
mon understanding of the great difficulty as to the competi- 
tive situation which is going to rise on the west Coast, if the 
west Coast does not have a correct understanding of its cost 
problems. When you go to Washington at this time with a 
common conception of both stumpage and operating cost, you 
will be better prepared than before. The Government wants 
to do right by you. If it does not, it will be because you do 
not have the ability and understanding to unfold your prob- 
lem before it properly. Here you can find a yard stick of 
measurement that will be applicable to the South, to the lake 
region, to the west Coast and to California. Because, after 
all, stumpage appraisement is the basic problem of all. Here 


it is that we must have a correct vision; and I may add 
that on the west Coast they have the key that unlocks this 
riddle of stumpage. They hold in their hands the one out- 
standing demonstration that proves how stumpage should be 


treated when it comes to the tail of the mill, because over | 


60 percent of the sawmill operations of the west Coast are 
log-buying mills. They buy their logs in the market and 
then the Jumber comes from the mill at the market price of 
logs with manufacturing cost added, and the market price 
of the logs is reflected back on the market price of stumpage. 
Iiere we have a clear cleavage of understanding of the prob- 
lem that when a mill sells lumber it must get log costs 
plus operating costs. When you have your mill and timber 
separated, you have got your pleading so clear there can 
be no question ; and you have got to have the same identical 
economic principles both East and West. 


The Price to the Public 


As to the price to the public, I do not think there is any 
basic difference between Mr. Keith and Mr. Kirby on the one 
hand and Mr. Long and Mr. Scanlon on the other, All agree 
as to what the law is. One side says, “We feel it is wrong 
for the Government to fix the price.’ The other side agrees 
but says, “We must go along with the Government in these 
things.’”’ On the one hand are our rights under the law and 
on the other hand there may be a public need under present 
requirements, and if that need is here and it will serve the 
Government better that way, of course, it is going to be that 
way. In so far as any price is unfair a way will be found 
by which there can be a test made whereby your rights are 
protected, 

Now as to your committee, how shall it handle the prob- 
lem’? It has been said that it would be wise to fix the price, 
first because it is said there are mills not always responding 
to the Government needs and because there is opportunity 
for higher prices in selling to the public. Now as to that, 
1 do not believe there is in this industry one percent or a 
fraction of one percent of profiteers, and even so there is 
no occasion to fix the price, because we can correct that thru 
our own bodies, just as Mr, Kirby is going to do in securing 
supplies for the ships. 

Another reason is that they say that the public price is 
sky-rocketing. Right there you must remember every mount- 
ing cost of production, and each day gives less opportunity 
for production because of the shortage and the inefficiency 
of Jabor as war conditions take the better class of your help 
away. ‘This must reflect itself in production costs and in 
production, It would be unwise and unsafe for the future 
economic welfare of the industry to adopt this plan involving 
some strange method of determining prices. 

But again, you are going to have on this committee a type 
of men who have spoken here this morning. What are they 
going to do? They are going to see the President of the 
United States if it be necessary. They are not going with 
their hands tied to say, “we can not agree to this.” You 
must not do that. You are going to have a strong committee 
of wise, patriotic men whose seeming differences will haye 
evaporated like the mist before the morning sun. These 
people are going up there and are going to sit down and talk 
not only with the lumber committee, but with those powers 
higher up and talk to them as patriots and business men, 
and they are going to find out whether this departure is 
needed, If it is needed, so be it. But if it is not, unquestion- 
ably the matter will be accommodated, 

The law of the land prohibits you from fixing prices. The 
Government now recognizes the need of that kind of coépera- 
tion. Do not for all that you love most in the world, spoil 
your opportunity by the wrong mental attitude in Wash- 
ington. I do not mean just slipping around corners. I mean 
u great, courageous, outspoken statement of your legal rights. 
Put them beside your country’s need and if your country’s 
need outweighs your legal rights, the flag will outweigh all 
else, 

War Is Bringing Lumbermen Together 

The speaker then again reiterated the fact that the 
war was bringing lumbermen together and giving them 
a better economic understanding of their industry and 
its processes. It is bringing together those who were 
counting disaster by staying apart. It has fitted the 
lumbermen for an opportunity to stabilize and improve 
their industry for the tomorrow which is coming after 
the war. He continued: 


As to the law, it is plain. The committee is going to 
get together with the men from the West and the South ; 
you are going to get a higher price from the Government 
because you are entitled to it. Do not be discouraged by 
what the price committee did before. We are not going 
to go before the price committee in my judgment. We are 
going to have this thing threshed out right in the lumber 
committee. We will have not only the support but the active 
help of “Bob” Downman in unraveling this tangled skein. 
It will be in the hands of men like Messrs, Keith, Long, 
Kirby, Hines and Downman. You have already got your 
Webb bill and have the opportunity of handling the export 
line of the lumber trade, and have the opportunity for 
cobperation. You have the advantage of getting your indus- 
try together in the spirit of patriotism. Why, everything is 
in your hands and there is nothing that you lack. Instead 
of being despondent, your brows should be lit with the great 
light of hope. Help this great nation understandingly to 
solve these problems. 

I have had my heart in this work. I have mastered some- 
what its economics. I understand somewhat the legal 
principles involved. I am sure that from these vexed prob- 
lems will come a benefit to the industry in the future and 
you must remember that you are solving these problems for 
the future as well as for the present. 

A discussion then followed which lasted for about 
an hour upon the form which the resolutions were to 
take. As finally adopted, however, they were as printed 
in bold faced type in this issue. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


SOUTHERN PINE MEETINGS 


Most of the members of the Southern Pine Association 
who were in Chicago attending the National and economic 
conference remained over until Thursday morning to 
attend a specially called meeting of their own associa- 
tion. Various important subjects were up for discussion 





RESOLVED, That the retailer, the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer each have their economic 
position in the industry, and there is and shall 
be no conflict between any branch thereof.— 
[Resolution offered by Charles. 8S. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and unanimously adopted. ] 
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and many members participated in the discussions. The 
meeting ratified the proposal of an increase in the assess. 
ment for the National of three-fourths of a cent per thou- 
sand feet providing 75 percent of the affiliated associa- 
tions do likewise, making the assessment 114 cents per 
thousand feet. Ratification was also given to the associag- 
tion contribution to the Welfare Fund which was an- 
nounced when the fund was raised on the previous day. 
The sum of $2,000 was also voted to continue the investiga. 
tion work that is being conducted by Dr. Hermann yon 
Schrenk at St. Louis, Mo. 

The report of the transportation committee setting forth 
the association’s stand on the proposed increase in rail- 
road rates, both freight and passenger, which is as follows, 
was adopted: 


We understand that conditions have arisen making it neces. 
sary for additions to be made to the revenues of the railroads 
of the country and, therefore, increases in rates are proposed 
for both freight and passenger traffic with this end in view, 

In consideration of these facts, your committee believes 
that the Government in taking such action shoulld see that 
all rate advances which have been put into effect on lumber 
since Jan. 1, 1918, should be considered as a part of any 
such general advance as may be made at this time or in the 
near future by the Government, and also that all pending 
applications for advances be denied. We believe, further, that 
no present existing lumber rate should be advanced to a 
greater amount than the percentage of increase of revenue 
which it is purposed to give to the railroads; and that if 
such increases be allowed because of abnormal conditions 
confronting the carriers, they should be made in such a man- 
ner as to permit of ready removal when existing abnormal 
conditions cease to obtain. We believe, further, that before 
determining upon such advance a conference should be had 
between representatives of your committee and the Federal 
authorities, 

We believe the attention of the director general should 
be called to the large production of southern pine lumber 
originating on so called short line roads and the fact that 
this production comes in direct compétition with southern 
pine lumber originating on Government controlled roads, 
so that the director general in deciding whether or not short 
line roads be retained under Government control will ap- 
preciate the importance of maintaining the same relation with 
short lines, if released from Government control, as has here- 





JAMES R. MOOREHEAD, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
A Strong Spokesman for the Retailers 


tofore existed to the end that the industries on independently 
operated short lines may continue to enjoy competitive 
rates and their pro rata proportion of the available car 
supply. 
Action of Board of Directors 

Altho the board of directors of the National associa- 
tion met Wednesday morning to elect new officers, most 
of its action was taken at a dinner tendered the board 
Wednesday evening by Edward Hines, of Chicago, at the 
Chicago Athletic Club. The meeting did not break up 
until after midnight and matters of epoch-making im- 
portance were considered and acted upon. The directors 
adopted what became known during the meeting as the 
west Coast statement outlining new centralized manage- 
ment for the National and then passed new bylaws to con- 
form with the western suggestions. The action places 
the management in the hands of a secretary-manager, who 
shall be chosen by the new president, John H. Kirby, of 
Houston, Tex. John Lind will remain as acting secretary 
until the new secretary-manager is chosen. The other new 
officers are: First vice president, John W. Blodgett, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; second vice president, J. H. 
Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash.; and treasurer, C, H. Worcester, 
of Chicago. Aside from the abolition of the west Coast 
committee, which was requested by the western lumber- 
men, the other committees, with their present chairmen, 
stand as they were. The board named the following as 
members of the executive committee: John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex.; Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kdward Hines, of Chicago; W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, 
La.; E. A. Selfridge, Jr., of San Francisco, Cal.; ©. A. 
Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich.; and John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A wRiTeR in the American Journal of Public Health 
points out that more than $700,000,000 worth of food 
supplies is lost every year in the United States largely 
owing to the lack of transportation, marketing, can- 
ning, cold storage and drying facilities. Notwithstand- 
ing this great waste in America, it is said that Ger- 
many, commonly called an ‘‘efficient’’ nation, before 
the war wasted at least 30 percent of her food supplies. 
Whatever may be the degree of wastefulness in other 
countries, it is quite clear that there is ample room for 
improvement in the United States, and it is to be hoped 
that experience in this war will enable the people to 
eliminate a large part of the waste. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Canadians Consider Rail Rates and Uniform Hardwood Inspection Rules—Harmony in the Vehicle Material Price Matter 
Forecast—West Coast Organizations Confer—Approve Wholesalers’ Organization 


May 25—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 


June 5—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Special meeting. 


June 6—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Assembly Room New Call Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. Annual meeting. 


June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 


June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 20-21—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 


e 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
7 Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


VENEER AND PANEL MEN TO MEET 

Announcement has been made that the National Veneer 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Association will hold its semi- 
annual meeting on June 20 and 21 in Chicago at the Au- 
ditorium Hotel. A number of able and interesting papers 
will be presented at the two-day session, but the most in- 
terest will center on the report of the war service commit- 
tee which was appointed at a former meeting to codperate 
with the Government in procuring war supplies. The com- 
plete program has not yet been announced but it is ex- 
pected to be forthcoming very soon. 








SOUTHERN ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 21.—The directors of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association have received an invita- 
tion of A. ©. Lange, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Blytheville, Ark., to hold their next meeting at that point. 
The invitation has been accepted and the date will be ar- 
ranged within the next few days. Mr. Lange is doing a 
great work in that section as an ‘‘empire builder’’ and he 
wants the directors of the association to see just what is 
being accomplished. : 

The executive committee of the Southern Alluvial Land 
Association has decided to call a semiannual meeting of 
that body for Memphis some time in June. The date and 
other arrangements are left to President John W. Me- 
Clure and Secretary F. EK. Stonebraker. 





COOPERAGE ANNUAL CALLED A SUCCESS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, in his 
bulletin issued May 15 declares that the recent annual 
meeting of the association, in the opinion of all, ‘‘ was the 
most successful that ever has been held by those engaged 
in the cooperage industry. The enthusiasm displayed by 
those in attendance was an inspiration and resulted in 
the accomplishment of much of a constructive nature.’’ 

Mr. Krafft adds that nineteen applications for mem- 
bership were received during the meeting and that an- 
other has been received since the meeting, making a total 
membership to date of 272. This, as Mr. Krafft says, 
shows what can be accomplished by the right kind of 
codperation. 


CANADIANS HOLD MAY MEETING 

Toronto, ONtT., May 20.—The May meeting of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.) was held 
May 17. Progress was made in connection with the pro- 
posal for inereasing the membership of the association by 
taking in members from Montreal and Ottawa. Com- 
mittees have now been arranged for, from the association 
and from the eastern wholesalers, who will work out the 
details of the matter and probably bring about the in- 
crease at an early date. 

Progress was also reported by the transportation com- 
mittee, which had had two conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies in connection with 
the tariff that has become effective extending the 15 per- 
cent freight rate increase to the United States portion 
of thru rates from Canadian to United States points. 
Kvidently the railway companies intend to fight this 
matter and it looks as tho it will be made the subject 
of a hearing before the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. ‘The lumbermen hope for a favorable result 
if the case goes this far as they already have the ex- 
pressed opinion of the chairman of the board that their 
claims in connection with the matter are well founded. 

The association also decided to try to forestall any 
such trouble in the future, by applying to the board for 
copies of all tariffs affecting lumber as soon as they are 
filed with the board. They are in deep earnest about this 
and intend to make formal application to the board if nee- 
essary, as they do not wish that adverse tariffs shall be 
put into effect again before they receive notice of them. 








WOULD NOT DISTURB INSPECTION RULES 


_ Toronto, OntT., May 21.—Toronto members 6f the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association are worked up 
pretty well about the proposal to establish one set of 
hardwood inspection rules for the whole United States 
and Canada. <A meeting of the Toronto members will 
be held this week, the object of which is to pass a vote 
of censure against the proposal. The objection is on the 
ground that the plan proposed will throw the whole 
manipulation and interpretation of the rules into the 
hands of a few manufacturers. In their opinion it is too 
great a sacrifice to make to abandon the principles of fair 
play for which the National Hardwood association has 
always stood, and such a sacrifice, they feel, is not justified 
even for the desirable object of establishing uniform 
grading for the whole country. 








The members have taken up the matter of trade accep- 
tances with enthusiasm and it is probable that before 
long the custom of the trade in Canada in this matter 
will be on all fours with that of the United States. To 
a large extent the trade acceptance has been in use in 
Canada for a long time in the form of drafts, but the 
general use of the trade acceptance as a means of settling 
accounts is now being discussed by the. wholesalers and 
has been referred to their committee on terms of sale for 
a report, which will probably be presented at the June 
meeting. The wholesalers present at this meeting were 
all in favor of the plan and desired to see it extended 
so that the retailers would also receive its benefits in 
connection with their customers’ accounts. 





-~ 


MORE MEMBERS FOR WHOLESALERS’ BUREAU 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 21.—Members of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association at a special meeting here 
today heard a report from President Dwight Hinckley 
on the recent meeting in Washington when there was 
formed the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers, to which meeting Mr. Hinckley was a delegate. 
The bureau is designed to combat all schemes to elimi- 
nate the wholesaler from trading in lumber with the Gov- 
ernment, and also to safeguard the wholesaler in other 
ways. Mr. Hinckley presided at the meeting today and 
W. L. Goodnow, executive secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, acted as secretary. 

The association today took no formal action, but after 
a full consideration of the purposes of the bureau as 
explained by Mr. Hinckley and others, the twenty-five 
members present who had not yet joined the bureau made 
application for membership and pledged themselves to do 
what they could to secure other members. Mr. Hinckley 
stated that the bureau has a membership of about 300 
and it is planned to double that figure. 

While in Washington Mr. Hinckley also represented the 


wholesalers in the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, and will . 


make a report to that organization at the next meeting, 
June 3 
. : 


~ 


VEHICLE INTERESTS COMING INTO LINE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 22.—The conference between 
representatives of the hardwood lumber industry and 
the vehicle manufacturers having large contracts with 
the Government for army escort wagons, held at Chicago 
last Saturday, is said to have done much toward bringing 
about more harmonious relations between the lumbermen 
and the vehicle interests and prospects are reported bright 
for adjustment of the somewhat strained relations that 
have recently existed. 

Ralph Jurden, president, and John M. Pritchard, sec- 
retary-manager, of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who attended this conference, de- 
clined to make any statement today regarding the matters 
discussed, but there appears to be no doubt whatever that 
the lumbermen and the vehicle interests are getting closer 
together and that negotiations that have been begun 
between the two will result most favorably for all con- 
cerned. 
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ASSOCIATION’S INFLUENCE WIDENS 

MemPHISs, TENN., May 22.—The board of governors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association this afternoon 
at a special meeting to consider the proposed advance of 
25 percent in freight rates on all commodities, including 
lumber, took action against it but announced that nothing 
would be given out for publication in regard thereto 
until the last of the current week. 

Following adjournment, it was announced that B. F. 
Larson, assistant secretary of the association, will go to 
Louisville, Ky., June 1 to relieve R. R. May, district 
manager, with headquarters at that point. Mr. May 
will come to Memphis and will later visit all hardwood 
lumber manufacturers in the southwestern territory. This 
visit, officials of the association expect, will result in the 
establishment of a branch of this organization at Alex- 
andria or some other points in that territory. 

The association already has branches at Louisville, 
Ky., and Helena, Ark., and is rapidly increasing its mem- 
bership and widening its scope of action and influence. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 21.—Last Wednesday the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its second tour- 
nament and meeting of the year, at the Aronimink Club, 
near Drexel Heights. This is the home club of a number 
of the lumbermen and they had reason to be proud of it, 
for it was an excellent course that eight foursomes played 
over, the greens being beautiful, altho not cut so close 
as they will be later in the season. The weather was 
ideal and everyone enjoyed the play and the excellent 
dinner that followed. The printed summer schedules were 
distributed and a form of war winners’ certificate was 
announced, so that the winner could donate his war 
stamp prize to any charity if he wanted to and still have 
something to show for his win. The death of Benjamin 
Stoker, a member, was announced, and that flowers had 
been sent to his funeral by the club. 

James B. McFarland jr., had the lowest gross score, 
returning an 83. Prizes are now given only for first, 
second and third low net. The first went to F. A. Ben- 
son, second to Horace W. Smedley and third to J. B. Me- 
Farland jr. 

The players, with their gross and net scores were: 


Horace W. Smedley, 84-74; J. B. McFarland, jr., 83-76; 
ik. B. Humphreys, 87-80; W. Turnbull, 96-84; Harry 


Humphreys, 110-86; B. S. Gill, 101-83; H. W. Allen, 109-84; 


kK, A. Benson, 9470; J. Anderson Ross, 110-90; J. Elmer 
Troth, 100-84; M. G. Wright, 100-84; F. EB. Schofield, 99-87 ; 
William H. Fritz, 105-81; J. H. Schofield, 106-81; B. C. 
Currie, no card; J. A. Finley, 108-87; A. B. F, Smith, 112-80; 
Harry G. Parker, 109-77; David Baird, jr., no card; I. A. 
Collins, 107-79; Horace Hazard, 117-87; J. H. Mackelduff, 
151-111; Ben Hazard, guest; T. H. Marshall, 153-118; Wat- 
son Malone, 130-100; George F. Craig, 137-97; M. L. March, 
135-95; Jonn I. Coulbourn, 1382-96; BE. W. Fry, 100-80; 
Frank Buck, 102-81; W. Henry Smedley, 113-72; Ralph 
Souder, 105-84, 





COAST LOGGERS HOLD CONFERENCE 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 18,—A joint meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association was held in Seattle 
today with President E, 8. Grammer presiding. The 
action of the Federal price fixing committee in reducing 
the price of logs was again discussed at length, and a 
report was made of progress of the work of securing data 
regarding cost of logging for the hearing before the Fed- 
eral price fixing committee at Washington, early in June. 
At that time it is hoped to have the log prices readjusted 
at what the loggers will be a more equitable basis. The 
committees having the matter under consideration were 
continued. The meeting was attended by representative 
loggers along the Columbia River, Willapa Harbor, Grays 
Harbor and Puget Sound district. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION MUCH ALIVE 

SAN FRANcISCcO, CAL., May 18.—The white and sugar 
pine industry is now very well organized and the different 
associations and selling organizations of California and 
other Pacific coast States are working harmoniously. The 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will affiliate itself with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association this year as determined by a 
unanimous vote of its members comprising thirty-one 
separate manufacturing units. The Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., a new concern in which R. D. Baker of the Empire 
Lumber Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and other Pennsylvania 
capitalists are interested, was the last company to join 
the association. The mill is now being completed. 0. 
Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the association, left 
for Chicago on May 16, to attend the annual convention 
of the National body, Shortly after his return on June 6, 
the association will hold its annual meeting in the assem- 
bly hall of the New Call Building, this city. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE IN CONFERENCE 


Sureveport, La., May 21.—The Alexandria District 
Lumber Exchange met in Shreveport last week, with 
about fifteen members attending, and with A. G. Barn- 
hardt, sales manager of the Alexandria Lumber Co., of 
Alexandria, presiding as chairman. EK. P. Mallam was 
at his post as seeretary of the exchange. 

Various problems pertaining to the yellow pine in- 
dustry were discussed and there was an interesting and 
helpful exchange of information and suggestions. The 
car shortage situation received attention, the reports 
showing that a considerable scarcity of open cars is 
developing in this territory. The shortage of common 
labor at the mills was also considered and the reports 
showed that this shortage is still severe, affecting the 
output considerably. The conditions generally, except- 
ing the labor question, were apparently O. K., and there 
was no reason for southern pine men to feel discour- 
aged. Prospects for continued big demand were shown 
to be bright. he lumbermen are very patriotic and 
preference will continue to be shown Government busi- 
ness. 





CALIFORNIANS INITIATE A CLASS 


San Francisco, Cau., May 18.—R. T. Buzard, Vice- 
gerent Snark of the central district of California, made 
elaborate preparations for a big concatenation on the 
night of May 18 in which he was ably assisted by his 
Nine. The fact that only one-third of the candidates 
that had agreed to be initiated appeared at the concatena- 
tion was not his fault. He promises that when he gets 
up the next concatenation there will:be no slackers. 

There was a normal attendance of about fifty-five Hoo- 
Hoo from both sides of the Bay at the concatenation, 
which was held in a dining room of the Oakland Commer- 
cial Club in Hotel Oakland. 

The officers for the concatenation were: 

Snark—R. T. Buzard. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—H, M. Lorber, 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Hiscox. 

Bojum—Vere W. Hunter. 

Custocatian—Thomas I. Parks. 

Jabberwock—J. R. Neylan. 

Arcanoper—Theodore Lerch. 

Gurdon—-J. W. Kelly. 

Scrivenoter—F. H. Searight. 

Those initiated were: 

Henry James Goff, Eby Machinery Co., San Francisco; 
George Bonde, salesman, P. C. Hanson Lumber Co., Niles; 
Sam Clarence Hanna, Hanna Lumber & Mill Co., Berkeley. 

R. A. Hiscox, as Bojum, was fully up to his usual 
wonderful form, altho he had an unusually small class 
of kittens to operate upon. ‘‘Rod’’ Hendrickson was 
‘‘there with the goods,’’ as usual, at the piano. 

There was an interesting program at the session on the 
roof, which followed the initiation. Snark Buzard made 
a felicitous talk on the aims of Hoo-Hoo and urged the 
building up of the order in every possible way. Frank 
W. Trower, former Snark of the Universe, was among 
those of the ‘‘old guard’’ present. F. E, Connor, presi- 
dent of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, was 
among the visitors from outside points. 
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ADDITIONS TO HARDWOOD RULES RECOMMENDED 





National Association Committee Leaves Present Grades Undisturbed — Provides for Addi* 
tions Covering Vehicle, Ship Building and Construction Stock 





The inspection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, of which J. W. McClure, of 
Memphis, is chairman, has sent out to the members of that 
association the recommendations of the committee for 
additions to the inspection rules, which will be voted 
upon at the twenty-first annual convention of the associa- 
tion, on June 20 and 21, The committee recommends no 
changes whatever in the present rules and its report in- 
cludes only recommendations for additions to the present 
rules that cover inspection of vehicle lumber and dimen- 
sion, oak ship timbers and hardwoods for construction 
work. The recommendations are as follows: 

Special Inspection 
Vehicle Lumber and Dimension 

Scattered pin worms, spot or flag worm holes in not more 
than three to a cluster and clusters not less than 12” apart, 
sound bird peck, sound small knots not over 4” in diameter, 
sap and streaks shall not be considered defects in the grade 
or firsts and seconds or in the cuttings of the common grades, 
There shall be no restrictions as to heart in the common 
grades. 

Firsts and seconds are a combined grade and must be 4” 
and over wide, 8 feet and over long. 

Pieces 4” wide must be free from defects. ° 

Standard defects admitted in pieces 5” and over wide, ac- 
cording to the surface measure, as follows : 

5 feet, one standard defects or its equivalent. 

8 feet, two standard defects or their equivalent. 

12 feet, three standard defects or their equivalent. 

17 feet, four standard defects or their equivalent. 

NO, 1 COMMON 


No, 1 common must be 3” and over wide, 4 feet and over 
long; not to exceed 5 percent of 3” widths, or 10 percent of 
3 and 4” widths, 

Pieces 4 and 5 feet long must be free of defects. 

Pieces 3 to 7” wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must work 66% 
percent in not over two cuttings; pieces 3 to 7” wide, 12 to 
16 feet long, must work 66% percent in not over three 
cuttings, 

Pieces 8” and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, must work 66% 
percent in not over two cuttings; pieces 8” and over wide, 
10 to 13 feet long, must work 66% percent in not over three 
cuttings; pieces 8” and over wide, 14 to 16 feet long, must 
work 66% percent in not over four cuttings. 

Kach cutting to be not less than 8” wide by 3 feet long. 

NO. 2 COMMON 


No. 2 common must be 3” and over wide, 4 feet and over 
long. 

Pieces 3” to 7” wide, 4 to 10 feet long, must work 50 per- 
cent in not over three cuttings; 11 to 16 feet long must work 
50 percent in not over four cuttings. 

Pieces 8” and over wide, 4 to 9 feet long, must work 50 
percent in not over three cuttings; 10 to 13 feet long must 
work 50 percent in not over four cuttings; 14 feet and over 
long must work 50 percent in not over five cuttings. 

No cuttings to be considered which are less than 3” wide 
by 2 feet long. 

Rules for Grading Oak Ship Timbers 


All stock used for ship construction shall be white oak 
unless otherwise ordered, Strength is essential. Must be cut 
from sound live timber full to size and length specified. In 
horn timbers, rudder posts, stern posts, shaft logs and stem 
gripes, when sawn must be one-half inch full; if hewn must 
be one inch full of size ordered, and must have square edges 
with exceptions as stated in the items and shown in the ac- 
companying patterns or diagrams, 

Sap, pin worm holes well scattered, bird pecks, sound knots, 
an occasional grub worm or knot hole that does not extend 
thru the piece or impair the strength or durability of same, 
and sound tight boxed heart shall not be considered defects. 


CEILING, CHOCK RAILS, GARBOARDS AND PLANKING 

Ceiling, chock rails, garboards and planking must be sound 
and have edges free from wane. Sound tight heart may be 
boxed or show on one face only. 

BEAMS AND KEELSONS 
Beams and keelsons may contain tight well boxed heart. 
KEEL SHOES 

Must be sound and have square edges. Must be free from 

heart centers and may have sap on one face and both edges. 
HORN TIMBERS 

Must have square edges, free from wane and may contain 

sound tight heart that is well boxed. 
RUDDER POST 

May contain sound tight heart that is well boxed. Must 
have square edges with the exception of wane or equivalent 
defects that can be removed in working the piece to pattern 
shown in figure 1, diagram A, 

RUDDER STOCK 

Rudder stock shall be the same as rudder post stock, except- 
ing that it must be free from sapwood when worked to pat- 
tern as shown in figure 2, diagram B. 

SHAFT LOG 

Shall grade the same as rudder post and rudder stock, 
excepting that one corner may have wane or equivalent de- 
fects that can be removed in working the piece to pattern as 
shown in figures 8 and 4, diagram C and D. 

STERN POST 

May contain sound tight heart that is boxed, not over 6 
inches from one edge near the center line, and may contain 
defects that can be removed in working the piece to pattern 
as shown in figure 5, diagram BR. 

STEM GRIPE 
_ Shall grade the same as stern post stock. May contain de- 
fects that can be removed in working the pieces to pattern 
as shown in figure 6, diagram F, 
Rules for Grading Hardwoods for Construction Work 
GENERAL 

All stock under these rules being for construction work, 
where strength is essential, should be cut green, full to sizes 
and lengths ordered and suitable for purpose intended, except 
that 10 percent in any shipment that may be not to exceed 
¥%” scant in size shall be accepted at full measure unless 
otherwise specified. Ordinary season checks shall not be con- 
sidered defects. 

EXPLANATORY Nore: Where stock sold under these rules, 
subject to inspection at destination, is found not up to the 
quantity invoiced, unless it is held intact for verification or 
acceptance of tally by shippers, the receiver should make at 
least two independent tallies of material, confirming his 
measurement, and be prepared to furnish an affidavit to sub- 
stantiate it if desired. Where difference in grade is claimed 
at destination, not exceeding 10 percent of quantity in each 
shipment, the receiver may at his option use the stock that is 
acceptable and hold for inspection and adjustment only the 
stock in question, provided it is usable at a reasonable reduc- 
tion to be mutually agreed upon. Should claim of off-grade 
stock exceed 10 percent of shipment such shipment should 
be held intact for inspection, unless by agreement of buyer 
and seller to the contrary. 

WHITE OAK 


Under these specifications shall be understood to mean the 
white oak group, including white oak, burr oak, post oak, 


chestnut oak, cow oak, live oak, overcup oak, swamp white 
oak, chinquapin oak, and other less known varieties of this 
character. 

MIXED OAK 


Under these specifications shall be understood to include 
any or all woods of the red or black oak group, not neces- 
sarily containing any of the white oak group unless defi- 
nitely so specified. 

Mixed oak group includes red oak, black oak, yellow oak, 
scarlet oak, Spanish oak, Turkey oak, willow oak, pin oak, 
re jack, water oak, and other less known varieties of this 
character, 


SELECT CAR STOCK FOR PASSENGER, REFRIGERATOR AND 
LOCOMOTIVE WORK 


Thickness cut to order, widths cut to order, lengths cut to 
order, Unless otherwise noted must be cut from white oak. 
This stock, wherever practical, should be cut outside the 
heart and must be free of heart shake in pieces under 6” by 
6” square. No attempt should be made to box the heart in 
pieces smaller than 5” by 7” unless heart is very small and 
tight. When heart is well boxed it must be firm and tight, 
and the center of the heart must not be nearer than 2” from 
any face; must be sawed full to sizes with square edges, and 
cut from sound timber and free from worm holes, with the 
exception of a few small pin worm holes well scattered and 
an occasional spot worm. None of these defects, however, to 
affect the serviceability of the piece for the purpose intended, 
Must be free from split, rot or dote, large loose or unsound 
knots; or, in other words, free of all defects affecting the 
strength and durability of the piece. Sound standard knots, 
well scattered, not considered a defect. 


FREIGHT CAR STOCK 


Freight car dimensions, including all cars other than re- 
frigerator and passenger cars. Sizes cut to order. Unless 
otherwise ordered must be sawed from good merchantable 
white or red oak timber. This stock must be free of rot, 
shake and splits, large, loose, rotten or unsound knots any of 
which will materially impair the strength and durability of 
the piece for the purpose intended. This stock is intended 
to work full size and length without waste for side posts, 
braces and end sills and plates, drafting timbers, cross ties 
etc. used in the construction of ordinary freight or stock 
cars. On pieces 3” by 4” or equivalent girth measurement 
and larger (nothing under 2 inches thick), heart check 
showing on one corner or side admitted on 20 percent of the 
pieces in each car shipment. Well boxed sound hearts ad- 
mitted in this material in pieces 5” by 6” and larger, 


——— 


On pieces 3” by 4” to 6”, inclusive, or equivalent girth 
measurement and larger (nothing under 2” thick), in absence 
of heart defects, wane on one corner, %” side measurement 
admitted on not to exceed 20 percent of the number of pieceg 
in each car shipment. 

Pieces over 6” by 6” square may contain 1 inch wane, side 
measurement, on one corner with other conditions same ag 3” 
by 4” to 6” by 6” sizes. 

SELECT DIMENSION 

Same grade as select car stock and covering any hardwood 
specified. 

COMMON DIMENSION 


In any hardwoods. Will follow specifications for freight 
car stock except that in cutting standard sizes 2” and 3” 
shall be practically free of heart; 4” will admit sound, tight 
heart on one face in 25 percent of any shipment; and hearts 
should be boxed in sizes 6 inches and thicker. 


SWITCH TIES 

Sawed switch ties shall be 6” by 8”, 7” by 9”, 8” by 10”, 
or other standard sizes as specitied, in lengths varying 1 foot 
or 6”, as the case may be, and should be trimmed not to 
cnoael 1” under, or 3” over, lengths specified. Must be sound 

mber. 

As with other material under these rules, stock should 
be cut substantially full size, but to cover the necessary 
variation in the manufacture a reasonable percentage not 
to et ¥,” scant green, or 4%” scant when dry, will be 
accepted. 

Reasonably sound tight heart will be admitted on one 
side, edge or corner, provided other faces are solid. Large 
sound knots, pin or spot worm holes, or occasional knot or 
grub holes are no defect. Wane allowed on one or more 
corners part of full length, provided that in the aggregate 
it does not reduce the bearing face to an average of more 
than 14%” under the width specified. 


BRIDGE, BUILDING AND DOCK TIMBER 


In any hardwood shall grade substantially the same as 
freight car stock, with allowance for additional and coarser 
defects, according to size and purpose intended. 


CROSSING PLANK 


Must be 6” and over wide, 8 feet and over long. 

Two inches and thicker may be one-fourth of an inch scant 
in thickness, except when otherwise specified. One face and 
two edges must be sound, excepting that slight wane, sound 
heart and an occasional grub or knot hole will be accepted. 

The reverse face may contain defects that do not seriously 
impair the strength of the piece in working its full width 
and length. 

SHEET PILING 

Same as bridge or crossing plank, except that sound heart 
way show thru on both faces if tight enough to admit of 
driving. 

Material for cattle guards, bumping posts and other special 
items may be specified by one of the preceding rules ap- 
plicable, or by name as suitable for the purpose intended. 





WHOLESALERS’ BUREAU READY FOR APPLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—By-laws and a com- 
prehensive constitution have been adopted by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors and 
the organization is rapidly getting in shape to take an 
active part in national lumber affairs. The membership 
committee is actively at work and earnestly solicits that 
every wholesaler join the bureau at the earliest possible 
moment. Applications for membership are being dis- 
tributed to the trade and one is printed below which may 
be cut from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and sent to head- 
quarters at 513 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Application for Membership 
GENTLEMEN: Application is hereby made for membership 
in the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
(Ine.) for which please find enclosed check in payment of 
initiation fee. 


Article III. (Objects.) The object and purpose of this 
bureau shall be to secure efficient production and distribu- 
tion of lumber and lumber products; to afford an agency 
to protect and conserve the interest and position of the 
wholesaler in the lumber industry, and to assist the 
Government in supplying the United States and its Allies 
in their extraordinary demands for lumber and lumber 
products incident to the prosecution of the war; and to 
secure information respecting trade conditions in the 
lumber markets of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 

Article X. (Dues.) The initiation fee shall be $100 due 
and payable with membership in this organization. The 
organization shall be financed by service fees and a 
charge per thousand feet on all orders placed thru the 
bureau to be paid by the recipient of the order and by 
such additional dues as may be assessed by the board of 
directors to cover any deficiency for the regular work of 
the bureau, but not to exceed $200 in any one year. 

Article XI. (Bonds of Members.) For such members as 
may be assigned Government work a registry fee shall be 
established by the directors to be held in escrow as a 
guaranty for the fulfillment: of any obligation such mem- 
ber may assume, or a bond may be accepted in lieu there- 
of conditioned upon the fulfillment of all obligations. It 
is the expectation that these bonds and registry fees will 
enable the bureau to guarantee quotations made, on 
orders accepted, in its relationship with the Government. 
Failure to fulfill a guaranty forfeits registry fee and 
membership and repayment of any losses sustained in re- 
placement. 
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Address 


The following is a partial list of members who reg- 
istered at the meeting at which the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors was organized: 


yeorge Bayard, F. T. Peitch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe J. Cadwallader, F. D. Shore Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
"la. 
Ra BH. Coale, Thomas B. Coale Lumber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
John W. Coles, John W. Coles Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. D. Covert, D. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George L. Curry, W. L. Shepherd & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
L. F. Driver, L. F. Driver Lumber Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry J. Eckstein, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New York. 
Edward Hiler, Edward Hiler Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va 
D. W. Ferry, McLeod Lumber Co., Chicago. 
ont C. Hagemeyer, H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
oO. 
W. H. Harding, American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frank W. Haviland, New York City. 
J. F. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
oe Hinckley, Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
110. 
L. G. Houston, jr., Houston Lumber Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
J. B. Jemison, J. B. Jemison & Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
C. F. Kreamer, Kreamer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





I. G. Lills, Terhune Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. W. McDonough, Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
R. B. McLeod, McLeod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
J. W. McWilliams, McWilliams Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Karl B. Matthai, Walker-Johnston Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 
George T. Mickle, George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago. 
F. H. Palen, J. H. Burton & Co. (Inc.), Washington, D. C. 
F. T. Peitch, F. T. Peitch Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. H. Peterson, D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
C. R. Phillips, C. R. Phillips & Co., Tonawanda, N, Y. 
Kk. G. Phinney, BE. G. Phinney Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Thomas B. Ritter, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EK. EB. Roush, F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
F. D. Shore, F. D. Shore Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
’aul B. Sisson, Western Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
W. B. Sisson, Western Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Robert R. Sizer, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York. 
Cc. A. Slater, J. W. McWilliams Lumber Co., Washington, 
2; Ac. 
C, W. Cantrell, The Germain Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. . Smith, Franklin A. Smith & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ben L. Stephens, Ben L. Stephens & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
hk. H. Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. Lb. Stewart, Bloom & Stewart, Dayton, Ohio. 
Bernard L. Tim, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York. 
M. G. Truman, Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago. 
J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maurice M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N.. 2. 
W. L. Whitacre, Whitacre Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
F. J. Buschow, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc, G. Harman, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
T. M. Keller, Jacksonville, Fla. 
O. E. Renfro, Kansas City, Mo. 
M. R. Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 
William Somerville, jr., Henry O’Neill Lumber & Land Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
EK. F. Perry, secretary, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


TWO BIG CONCATENATIONS IN PROSPECT 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The concatenation to be held 
at Hot Springs, Ark., on June 8, in connection with the 
meeting of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
will be made the occasion for a rousing get-together 
gathering of old time Hoo-Hoo, Arkansas being the birth- 
place of this fraternal organization of men engaged in the 
lumber and allied industries, E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the order, said today. Snark W. A. Priddie 
and Mr. Tennant will attend and many of the other old- 
timers probably will be present. The arrangements for 
the concatenation, which will begin at 3:30 p. m., are in 
the hands. of J. B. Webster, Vicegerent Snark for 
Arkansas and secretary of the lumber dealers. 

Mr. Tennant has been advised that a concatenation 
will be held June 1 at Eureka, the center of the extensive 
redwood industry of Humboldt County, California. H. W. 
Cole, of Bulwinkle, manager of the Little River Redwood 
Co. and Vicegerent Snark, advises that a big meeting is 
expected. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE BURDEN MADE LIGHTER 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—Lumbermen and loggers in 
the State of Washington have just received the pleasing 
advice from the Industrial Insurance Commission at 
Olympia that assessments in Class 10 for May will not 
be called and that no assessments will be made until 
further notice. 

This class embraces all sawmills, logging operations 
and shingle mills. On May 14 the balance in this fund 
was $293,626, according to advice from Olympia. Claims 
against the fund have been comparatively small and it 
is expected that the assessments can be waived for several 
months. 

Lumbermen regard the condition that relieves them of 
assessments as a concrete testimonial of the improved 
methods of operation, with consequent enhancement of 
the safety of their employees, which constantly are being 
adopted in their industry. 
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SUPREME COURT GIVES DECISION IN MITCHELL CASE 





Lower Courts Upheld in Decision in Favor of Owners of Standing Timber—Not Necessary That Increase in Value of 
Timberlands Be Entered on Books —Finding of Great Importance 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 492.—Ocroper TERM, 1917. 
Emanuel J. Doyle, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
vs. Petitioner, 
Mitchell Brothers Co. 


On writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Sixth District. 
[May 20, 1918.] 

Mr. Justice Pitney delivered the opinion of the court. 

This was an action to recover from the collector addi- 
tional taxes assessed against the respondent under the 
Corporation Excise Tax Act of Aug. 5, 1909 (ch. 6, 36 
Stat. 11, 112, see. 38), and paid under protest. The dis- 
trict court gave judgment for the plaintiff, which was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals (225 Fed. Rep. 
437; 235 Fed. Rep. 686), and the case comes here on 
certiorari. 


It was submitted at the same time with several other 
cases decided this day, arising under the same act. 

The facts are as follows: Plaintiff is a lumber manu- 
facturing corporation which operates its own mills, manu- 
factures into lumber therein its own stumpage, sells the 
lumber in the market, and from these sales and sales 
of various by-products makes its profits, declares its 
dividends, and creates its surplus. It sells its stumpage 
lands, so-called, after the timber is cut and removed. Its 
sole business is as described; it is not a real estate trading 
corporation. Plaintiff acquired certain timberlands at 
its organization in 1903 and paid for them at a valuation 
approximately equivalent to $20 per acre. Owing to 
increases in the market price of stumpage the market 
value of the timberland, on Dee. 31, 1908, had become 
approximately $40 per acre.* The company made no 
entry upon its books representing this increase, but each 
year entered as a profit the difference between the original 
cost of the timber cut and the sums received for the 
manufactured product, less the cost of manufacture. 
After the paSsage of the Excise Tax Act, and prepara- 
tory to making a return of income for the year 1909, the 
company revalued its timber stumpage as of Dec. 31, 
1908, at approximately $40 per acre. The good faith 
and accuracy of this valuation are not in question, but 
the figures representing it never were entered in the cor- 
porate books. 


Under the act the company made a return for each of 
the years 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912, and in each instance 
deducted from its gross receipts the market value, as of 
Dec. 31, 1908, of the stumpage cut and converted during 
the year covered by the tax. There appears to have been 
no change in its market value during these years. 

The commissioner of internal revenue having allowed a 
deduction of the cost of the timber in 1903 and refused 
to allow the difference between that cost and the fair 
market value of the timber on Dec. 31, 1908, the ques- 
tion is whether this difference (made the basis of the ad- 
ditional taxes) was income for the years in which it 
was converted into money, within the meaning of the 
act. 

Other items are involved in the case, arising from the 
sale of certain stump lands, certain by-products, and a 
parcel of real estate, but they raise no different question 
from that which arises upon the valuation of the stump- 
age, and need not be further mentioned. 

The act became effective Jan. 1, 1909, and provided 
for the annual payment by every domestic corporation 
‘forganized for profit and having a capital stock repre- 
sented by shares’’ of an excise tax ‘‘equivalent to one 
percentum upon the entire net income over and above 
$5,000 received by it from all sources during such 
year,’’ with exceptions not now material. It declared 
that such net income should be ascertained by deduct- 
ing from the gross income received within the year 
from all sources the expenses paid within the year out 
of income in the maintenance and operation of busi- 
ness and property, including rentals and the like; losses 
sustained within the year and not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation of property; interest paid within the 
year to a limited extent; taxes; and amounts received 
within the year as dividends upon stock of other cor- 
porations subject to the same tax. In the case of a 
corporation organized under the laws of a foreign 
country, the net income was to be ascertained by taking 
into account the gross income received within the year 
‘‘from business transacted and capital invested within 
the United States and any of its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia,’’ with deductions for 
expenses.of maintenance and operation, business losses, 
interest, and taxes, all referable to that portion of its 
business transacted and capital invested within the 
United States ete. 

An examination of these and other provisions of the 
act makes it plain that the legislative purpose was not 
to tax property as such, or the mere conversion of prop- 
erty, but to tax the conduct of the business of corpora- 
tions organized for profit by a measure based upon the 
gainful returns from their business operations and prop- 
erty from the time the act took effect. As was pointed 
out in Flint vs. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. 8. 107, 145, the 
tax was imposed ‘‘not upon the franchises of the cor- 
poration irrespective of their use in business, nor upon 
the property of the corporation, but upon the doing of 
corporate or insurance business and with respect to 


*The valuations were based upon the quantity of standing 
timber, at certain prices per thousand feet for the different 


varieties. The approximate acreage equivalent is employed 
for convenience. 





the carrying on thereof;’’ an exposition that has been 
consistently adhered to. MecCoach vs. Minehill Rail- 
road Co., 228 U. 8S. 295, 300; United States vs. Whit- 
ridge, 231 U. 8S. 144, 147; Anderson vs. Forty-two 
Broadway, 239 U. 8. 69, 72. 

When we come to apply the act to gains acquired 
thru an increase in the value of capital assets acquired 
before and converted into money after the taking effect 
of the act, questions of difficulty are encountered. The 
suggestion that the entire proceeds of the conversion 
should be still treated as the same capital, changed 
only in form and containing no element of income al- 
tho ineludiug an increment of value, we reject at once 
as inconsistent with the general purpose of the act. 
Selling for profit is too familiar a business transaction 
to permit us to suppose that it was intended to be 
omitted from consideration in an act for taxing the 
doing of business in corporate form upon the basis of 
the income received ‘‘from all sources.’’ 

Starting from this point, the learned solicitor general 
has submitted an elaborate argument in behalf of the 
Government, based in part upon theoretical definitions 
of ‘‘capital,’’ ‘‘income,’’ ‘‘profits,’’ ete., and in part 
upon expressions quoted from our opinions in Flint vs. 


Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, 147, and Anderson vs. . 


Forty-two Broadway, 239 U. 8S. 69, 72, with the object 
of showing that a conversion of capital into money 
always produces income, and that for the purposes of 
the present case the words ‘‘ gross income’’ are equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ gross receipts’’; the insistence being that the 
entire proceeds of a conversion of capital assets should 
be treated as gross income, and that by deducting the 
mere eost of such assets we arrive at net income. The 
eases referred to throw little light upon the present 
matter, and the expressions quoted from the opinions 
were employed by us with reference to questions wholly 
remote from any that is here presented. 


The formula that the entire receipts derived from a 
conversion of capital assets after deducting cost value 
must be treated as net income, so far as it is applied to 
a conversion of assets acquired before the act took effect 
and so as to tax as income any increased value that accrued 
before that date, finds no support in either the letter or 
the spirit of the act, and brings the former into incon- 
gruity with the latter. If the gross receipts upon such a 
conversion are to be treated as gross income, what author- 
ity have we for deducting either the cost or the previous 
market value of the assets converted in order to arrive at 
net income? The deductions specifically authorized are 
only such as expenses of maintenance and operation of the 
business and property, rentals, uncompensated losses, 
depreciation, interest and taxes. There is no express 
provision that even allows a merchant to deduct the cost 
of the goods that he sells. 

Yet it is.plain, we think, that by the true intent and 
meaning of the act the entire proceeds of a mere conver- 
sion of capital assets were not to be treated as income. 
Whatever difficulty there may be about a precise and 
scientific definition of ‘‘income,’’ it imports, as used 
here, something entirely distinct from principal or capital 
either as a subject of taxation. or as a measure of the tax; 
conveying rather the idea of gain or increase arising from 
corporate activities. As was said in Stratton’s Inde- 
pendence vs. Howbert, 231 U.S. 399, 415: ‘‘Inecome may 
be defined as the gain derived from capital, from labor, 
or from both ecombined.’’ 


Understanding the term in this natural and obvious 
sense, it can not be said that a conversion of capital assets 
invariably produces income. If sold at less than cost, it 
produces rather loss or outgo. Nevertheless, in many if 
not most cases there results a gain that properly may be 
accounted as a part of the ‘‘gross income’’ received 
‘¢from all sources;’’ and by applying to this the author- 
ized deductions we arrive at ‘‘net income.’’ In order to 
determine whether there has been gain or loss, and the 
amount of the gain, if any, we must withdraw from the 
gross proceeds an amount sufficient to restore the capital 
value that existed at the commencement of the period 
under consideration. 


This has been recognized from the beginning by the 
administrative officers of the Government. Shortly after 
the passage of the act, and before the time (March 1, 
1910) for making the first returns of income, the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, with the approval of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, promulgated regulations No. 31, 
under date of Dec. 3, 1909, for the guidance of collectors 
and other subordinate officers in the performance of their 
duties under the act. These prescribed, with respect to 
manufacturing companies, that gross income should con- 
sist of the difference between the price received for the 
goods as sold and the cost of such goods as manufactured; 
cost to be ‘‘ ascertained by an addition of a charge to the 
account of the cost of goods as manufactured during the 
year of the sum of the inventory at beginning of the 
year and a credit to the account of the sum of the inven- 
tory at the end of the year.’’ In the case of mercantile 
companies, gross income was to be the ‘‘amount ascer- 
tained thru inventory, or its equivalent, which shows the 
difference between the price received for goods sold and 
the cost of goods purchased during the year, with an 
addition of a charge to the account of the sum of the 
inventory at beginning of the year and a credit to the 
account of the sum of the inventory at the end of the 
year.’? And as to miscellaneous corporations, gross 
income was to be ‘‘the gross revenue derived from the 
operation and management of the business and property 
of the corporation,’’ with all income derived from other 
sources. The matter of income arising from a profitable 
sale of capital assets was dealt with specifically in such 
a way as to limit the tax to income arising after the effec- 





tive date of the act. This was done by adopting the rule 
that an advance in value arising during a period of years 
should be so adjusted that only so much as properly was 
attributable to the time subsequent to Jan. 1, 1909 (Dee. 
31, 1908, would have been more precise), should be sub- 
jected to the tax.* Subsequent treasury regulations, pro- 
mulgated from time to time (T. D. 1606, March 29, 1910, 
paragraphs 40, 71, 76; T. D. 1675, Feb: 14, 1911, para- 
graphs 37, 55, 75; T. D. 1742, Dec. 15, 1911, paragraphs 
43, 62, 86, 91), adhered to the same rule with respect 
to lands bought prior to Jan. 1, 1909, and sold during a 
subsequent year, prescribing, however, that the profits, 
when not otherwise accurately determinable, should be 
prorated according to the time elapsed before and after 
the act took effect; and gave to it an application especially 
pertinent here, one of the regulations reading: ‘‘The 
mere removal of timber by cutting from timberlands, 
unless the timber is otherwise disposed of thru sales or 
plant operations, is considered simply a change in form of 
assets. If said timber is disposed of thru sales or other- 
wise, it is to he accounted for in accordance with regula- 
tions governing disposition of capital and other assets.’? 

In our opinion these regulations correetly interpret the 
act in its application to the facts of the present case. 
When the act took effect, plaintiff’s timberlands, with 
whatever value they then possessed, were a part of its 
capital assets, and a subsequent change of form by con- 
version into money did not change the essence. Their 
increased value since purchase, as that value stood on 
Dee, 31, 1908, was not in any proper sense the result of 
the operation and management of the business or prop- 
erty of the corporation while the act was in force. Nor 
is the result altered by the mere fact that the increment 
of value had not been entered upon plaintiff’s books of 
account. Such books are no more than evidential, being 
neither indispensable nor conclusive. The decision must 
rest upon the actual facts, which in the present case 
are not in dispute. 

The plaintiff, in making up its income tax returns for 
the years 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912, deducted from its 
gross receipts the admittedly accurate valuation as of 
Dee, 31, 1908, of the stumpage cut and converted during 
the year covered by the tax. There having been no 
change in market values during these years, the deduction 
did but restore to the capital in money that which had 
been withdrawn in stumpage cut, leaving the aggregate 
of capital neither increased nor decreased, and leaving 
the residue of the gross receipts to represent the gain 
realized by the conversion, so far as that gain arose while 
the act was in effect. This was in accordance with the 
true intent and meaning of the act. 

It may be observed that it is a mere question of meth- 
ods, not affecting the result, whether the amount nee- 
essary to be withdrawn in order to preserve capital in- 
tact should be deducted from gross receipts in the pro- 
cess of ascertaining gross income, or should be deducted 
from gross income in the form of a depreciation account 
in the process of determining net income, In either case 
the object is to distinguish capital previously existing 
from income taxable under the act. 

There is only a superficial analogy between this case 
and the case of an allowance claimed for depreciation of 
a mining property thru the removal of minerals, since 
we have held that owing to the peculiar nature of min- 
ing property its partial exhaustion attributable to the 
removal of ores can not be regarded as depreciation 
within the meaning of the act. Von Baumbach vs. Sar- 
gent Land Co., 242 U. 8. 503, 520, 524; United States vs. 
Biwabik Mining Co., this day decided; Goldfield Consol 
idated Mines Co, vs. Scott, this day decided. 

It shoula be added that in this case no question is 
raised as to whether, in apportioning the profits derived 
from a disposition of capital assets acquired before and 
converted after the act took effect, the division should be 
pro rata, according to the time elapsed, or should be based 
upon an inventory taken as of Dee, 31, 1908. Plaintiffs, 
in accordance with treasury regulations No. 31, T. D. 
1578, Jan. 4, 1910, and T. D. 1588, Jan, 24, 1910, adopted 
the latter method, and the Government makes no conten- 
tion as to the accuracy of the result thereby reached, un- 
der the stipulated facts, if our construction of the act 
be correct. 


Judgment affirmed. 


*Pxtract from Treasury Regulations No. 81, issued Dec, 8, 
1909. 

Sale of capital assets.—In ascertaining income derived from 
the sale of capital assets, if the assets were acquired subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1909, the difference between the selling price 
and the buying price shall constitute an item of gross income 
to be added to or subtracted from gross income according to 
whether the selling price was greater or less than the buying 
price. If the capital assets were acquired prior to Jan. 1, 
1909, the amount of increment or depreciation representing 
the difference between the selling and buying price is to be 
adjusted so as fairly to determine the proportion of the loss 
or gain arising subsequent to Jan. 1, 1909, and which pro- 
portion shall be deducted from or added to the gross income 
for the year in which the sale was made. 
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INASMUCH as the checking of railroad ties often neu- 
tralizes to some extent the creosoting treatment, on one 
line of railroad each inspector carries a can of hot creo- 
sote which is poured into the cracks in ties that have 
checked. A special bucket is provided having a tinner’s 
charcoal furnace fastened beneath it. On another road, 
where the surface of ties has been wheel cut by derail- 
ments, these cuts are adzed out and the smooth surface 
is then painted with hot creosote. The Railway Review 
in mentioning these practices also recommends the pouring 
of creosote into old spike holes before replugging them. 
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MEMPHIANS SHOW A PATRIOTIC SPIRIT 


MemMPHIS, TENN., May 21.—Lumber interests have 
played a conspicuous part in enabling Memphis to raise 
more than its quota of $140,000 of the second Red Cross 
war fund of $100,000,000 in one and one-half days. The 
total reported for this city at the noonday luncheon 
Tuesday, May 21, was $168,000, or $28,000 more than 
its allotment. R. J. Hackney, of Brown & Hackney 
(Ine.), is chairman of team No. 14, which is receiving 
contributions from lumber and woodworking enterprises. 
It has raised something like $17,000, a large part of which 
came from those identified with the industries mentioned. 

The lumbermen from Memphis have taken an active 
interest in all of the bond and war fund campaigns thus 
far staged and they show their patriotism in a manner 
that earns for them the highest praise from those active- 
ly in charge of these various war measures. 





ORGANIZE FOR RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


Houston, TEx., May 22.—The lumbermen of this sec- 
tion have again taken their place in the front ranks of 
those contributing their money and efforts to aid in win- 
ning the war. This time it is the Red Cross drive in 
which they have enlisted their support. Without wait- 
ing for the official date set for the beginning of the 
campaign, the lumber dealers, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of this city attended a meeting called by 
Lynch Davidson, head of the Continental Lumber Co., 
R. M. Farrar, of the Farrar Lumber Co., and J. M. Rock- 
well, of J. M. Rockwell & Co., on May 16 at the Rice Ho- 
tel to organize for the Red Cross campaign. Pledges of 
subscriptions amounting to about $15,000 were made at 
the meeting and a quota of $50,000 was fixed for the in- 
dustry. Volunteer committees are now calling on all the 
lumbermen in the county and it is expected that the 
quota will be quickly oversubscribed. 





WILL BUILD HOMES CONTINUOUSLY 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—A comprehensive construc- 
tion program for building new houses in Spokane has 
been outlined by one of the large real estate firms of this 
city and is one of the direct results attributed to the 
Own Your Own Home campaign being conducted here 
this summer. 

For the purpose of providing funds for an extensive 
house building program in the Cannon Hill district in 
Spokane the Cannon Hill Co. has given a mortgage to 
the Arthur D. Jones Co. of Spokane of $300,000. It is 
proposed to erect a number of houses this year and to 
have plenty of funds provided for a continuing program 
of construction. 

The Cannon Hill district is one of the residential dis 
tricts of the city. 





REMARKABLE RESULTS FROM WOOD DISTILLATION 


New Orueans, La., May 21.—Cut-over pine lands of 
Louisiana may prove to hold in their countless stumps and 
waste wood more real wealth than other acreage where the 
soil is more fertile and the plow ean be used, Experi- 
ments carried on during the last year or so in the piney 
woods of St. Tammany Parish have brought out some 
remarkable facts and figures as to the chemical content 
of these stumps, logs and limbs. Tho it has long been 
known that thru the process of destructive distillation 
such products as pine tar, turpentine, rosin and pitch are 
obtained, experiments carried on by J. W. Barnes with a 
small still near Slidell have been remarkable on account of 
the variety of products obtained and their quantity. 

In a series of test runs from the still, each run being 
made on the basis of approximately a half cord of pine 
wood, chemical products to the amount of one gallon to 
each 14.3 pounds of wood were extracted. This was the 
average struck in a series of test runs made by investiga- 
tors of the process, at their own expense. 

The little still with which Mr. Barnes has made his ex- 
periments and tests is situated on the Dave Glover farm. 

Using a secondhand half cord retort encased in brick 
and clay, reinforced with moss and wire—an inexpensive 
affair—but using a set of new and modern distilling 
tanks, Mr. Barnes has conducted his tests. Having 
made run after run to try out his theories, and many 
demonstrations for the benefit of interested parties, the 
system he uses has time and again been placed under the 
most rigid tests, until it would seem little new could come 
from further experimenting. Yet something new does 
develop every once in a while, according to the inventor, 
who declares that even yet he is constantly surprised at 
unexpected results attained. 

Some of the products of distillation of ordinary pine 

wood are turpentine, pine oil, wood preserver, rosin oil, 
rosin spirits, tar, gum, acetic acid, antisepties and germi- 
cides, and liquid carbon. When these products are taken 
from the wood there still remain in the still about forty 
bushels of high class charcoal to each cord of wood, which, 
like the other products, has a high market value. 
_ Imagine taking a piece of ordinary pine wood, weigh- 
ing roughly 14% pounds. Then consider it in terms of 
liquid. Within its composition there is one gallon or 
eight pounds of the various liquids named above. These 
are brought out and separated in the little still in the pine 
woods. The process of doing so is Mr. Barnes’ inven- 
tion. 

Economy of operation and the number of the products 
released from the wood constitute the advantage claimed 
by Mr. Barnes and his partner, J. G. Taylor, for his 
process. The only element used is heat. This melts the 
liquids from the wood in the retort and in the form of 
steam these liquids are separated, in the various distilling 
tanks, and drawn off. When all products are removed 
from the wood, the remainder is nothing but charcoal. 

The experimental still near Slidell has been in opera- 
tion at least once a week for more than a year, during 


which time perhaps fifty ‘‘runs’’ have been made with 
practically unvarying results. It has been operated with 
a minimum of labor, the time of two men only being 
required to fire, feed and take entire care of the plant. 

Messrs. Barnes and Taylor, holding the patents on 
the process, recently have formed the Vacuum Process 
Wood Distilling Co. (Inc.), and plan to enlarge their 
operations and to enter updn the commercial manufacture 
of the various products within a short time. The heavy 
demand for practically every one of the products of pine 
wood distillation in the manufacture of war munitions 
and shipping at the present time would seem to offer a 
bright future for an industry along the lines of the one 
outlined here. The elimination of pine stumps from the 
land has been one of the greatest problems facing the 
would-be agriculturist in the southern pine sections of 
Louisiana and other southeastern States, and their trans- 
formation into a marketable asset, instead of an expen- 
sive liability, would doubtless be hailed with joy by all 
holders of eut-over lands. 


SHIP BUILDING SITUATION AT JACKSONVILLE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 20.—During June a total 
of nineteen ships of different types, with an aggregate 
capacity of $4,500 tons, will take to the water from five 
of the local ship yards. Seventeen of these vessels, of a 
total of 79,500 tons, are being completed under the su- 
pervision of the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board for Government use. ‘The 
two others are being privately built for the Standard 
Oil Co. 

This is a record of achievement that speaks for itself 
and reflects full credit to District Supervisor W. C. Me- 
Gowan, of the fourth ship building district, who has 
directed this big ship building program and whose suc- 
cess in this vast undertaking completely justifies the 
confidence reposed in him by Chairman Hurley, of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

At the big Government ship yard, formerly the Hill- 
yer, Sperring & Dunn plant, 1,600 men are at work at 
top speed. Here five 3,500-ton steamers of the Ferris 
type are on’ the ways, 80 percent completed. Before 
the Government took over this plant ‘one 3,500-ton 
schooner and one barge were launched. Since then an- 

















W. C. McGOWAN, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; 
Supervisor Fourth Ship Building District 


other barge was launched, and another is ready for 
launching next week. At the Merril, Stevens plant 2,500 
men are employed. There are six composite ships on 
the ways, 80 percent completed, of 6,000 tons each. 

Morey & Thomas have 875 men employed, with four 
3,500-ton steamers of the Ferris type on the ways, 80 
percent completed. J. M. Murdock employs 600 men and 
has two 3,500-ton Ferris type steamers on the ways, 80 
percent completed. All of these plants are operated 
under the supervision of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

At the G. 8. Baxter yard, which is not under Govern- 
ment supervision, two 3,500-ton schooners have been 
launched and two more are building, to be thrown into the 
water next month. As Jacksonville comprises only a 
part of the United States Shipping Board’s activities 
in the fourth district, the keenest rivalry has sprung up 
among these ship builders. One crew in one day laid a 
total of seventy-two planks, thus establishing a record 
that was telegraphed to Chairman Hurley. At this rate 
of construction a whole ship of the Ferris type could be 
planked in twenty-four working days. 

The fourth district, which is controlled from the Jack- 
sonville office, includes the ship building activities in 
Morehead, N. C., Brunswick, Ga., Savannah, Ga., and 
Tampa, Fla. At Morehead the North Carolina Ship- 
building Co. is completing two 3,500-ton Ferris type 
steamers. At Savannah vessels of various types are being 
constructed at the following plants: National Ship- 
building Co., Terry & Britton Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Southland Steamship & Dry: Dock. At Brunswick are 
two companies, the United States Maritime Corporation 
and the American Shipbuilding Corporation. Three com- 
panies are located at Tampa, the Tampa Dock Co., Oscar 
Daniels Co. and Tampa Shipbuilding Co. 

In these several yards thirty-two wooden ships, of 
3,500 tons each, are being built, also fourteen composite 
ships of 3,300 tons and twenty-three steel ships. These 
steel ships are rated as follows: Two of 3,500 tons, five 
at 6,000 tons, ten at 9,500 and six at 9,000 tons. 

_ Two new concerns are locating in Jacksonville at this 
time to build concrete ships. In addition to this Terry 
& Britton are going to construct a 10,000-ton dry dock 
and marine railroad at Jacksonville and will build ten 
steel ships here. 








EXPECTS RESUMED ACTIVITIES IN MEXICO 


Houston, Tex., May 22.—While conditions in many 
parts of Mexico are unsettled and the border troubles 
continue to keep the citizens on this side of the Rio 
Grande engaged, the lumber industry in the republic 
seems to be more or less active. This is especially the 
case in northern Mexico, according to J. W. Derby, of the 
Derby Lumber Co., of Monterey, who was a visitor in 
Houston last week. Mr. Derby called on the South Texas 
Lumber Co., the Chicago Coal & Lumber Co., Thomas 
Pennington and others, and made extensive purchases. 
He stated that the mines in Mexico are in full operation 
and using much material, and he expects conditions in 
that country to pick up as a result of the expected good 
crops, the three years’ drouth in that countiy having 
been broken by recent good rains. 





DRASTIC MEASURE CAUSES MUCH CONCERN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 21.—Lumber manufacturers with 
headquarters in St. Louis, planing mills and box factories 
and other woodworking establishments have become very 
much exercised over the introduction in Congress of a 
bill by Representative McArthur to prevent ‘‘interstate 
commerce in timber upon which labor has been permitted 
to work more than eight hours in any day.’’ The bill, 
which is*most drastic, provides that— 
no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or 
commodity hereafter produced in any lumber mill, logging 
camp, or other woodworking establishment situated in the 
United States upon which any labor employed has been per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any day. 

The measure provides for punishment of a fine of not 
more than $500, and for each offense subsequent to such 
conviction a fine of $5,000, or by imprisonment for six 
months or both. 

A number of men in St. Louis have written to their 
senators and representatives protesting against the bill, 
which has been referred to the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


TEXANS BUY LAND FOR BUSINESS EXTENSION 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 20.—Acting for associates in 
the North, M. T. Walker, of this city, a few days ago 
bought from the Beaumont Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 
a 4-acre tract of land fronting the turning basin. The 
property is the site of the old column factory, which has 
been idle for several years, and the new owner will im- 
prove the site, altho the nature of the improvements was 
not made known. 

The site has a frontage of 300 feet on the Beaumont 
turning basin and extends back 600 feet. It is considered 
ideal for an industrial site. The consideration was $30,- 
000. 

Lip Norvell is president of the Beaumont Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co. and M. Guiterman is seeretary-treas- 
urer. They retained the old column factory and will 
sell the building and machinery. 








NEW SCALE OF CHARGES ON STATE TIMBER IMPOSED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 22.—Timber operators buy- 
ing timber from the State of Minnesota will pay scaling 
charges hereafter based on the actual cost of the service, 
according to an agreement reached by a committee rep- 
resenting the State and the white cedar and pulpwood 
interests. The exact terms of the agreement are yet to 
be drawn and ratified by the- State Public Safety Com- 
mission, which imposed a new and increased fee last 
winter. 

The plan is for the buyer of the timber to pay the 
scaler on a per diem basis with necessary expenses, in- 
stead of fees according to the amount scaled. The fees 
sometimes have run from $100 to $300 a day for the work 
covered by a scaler. L. A. Page, H. F. Partridge and 
K. O. Fosse represented the lumbermen on the committee. 





MISSISSIPPI ENTERPRISE IS REORGANIZED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The Natchez Lumber Co. is 
the new corporation under which will be operated the mill 
recently purchased by the Galloway-Pease interests from 
the T. J. Spragins Lumber Co. at Bude, Miss., Max Pease, 
who was in St. Louis today, announced. The new com- 
pany has been organized under the laws of Michigan and 
has obtained a permit to do business in Mississippi. Its 
capital stock is $50,000. Mr. Pease is president of the 
new company, and the other officers are: Vice president 
and general manager, F. J. Roys, who will be in charge 
of the operations, and secretary and treasurer, G. L. 
Humphreys, of Saginaw, Mich. The headquarters will 
be at Natchez, about thirty miles from the mill. 

Mr. Pease said that the mill is now working with a 
full crew and that about 75 percent of its output is oak, 
the remainder poplar. 


WATERWAYS CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 21.—A committee of twenty-four 
St. Louisans, headed by Jackson Johnson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed to go to Wash- 
ington, where they and representatives of other Missis- 
sippi River cities will urge that the Government take 
over the control of the river as a war necessity and will 
build barges as a means of relieving the freight conges- 
tion caused by the inability of the railroads to handle it. 
At a conference with Director General of Railroads Me- 
Adoo, the construction of a fleet of forty-eight barges 
and towboats to be used in traffic between St. Louis and 
New Orleans will be asked. The call for the conference 
is the result of the resolutions adopted by the Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association, which met in St. Louis 
last week. The conference was to have been held in 
Washington Thursday, but word was received today that 
it had been postponed until next week. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANSWERS CALL FOR AIRPLANE SPRUCE 


The Navy Is Getting Most of Its Supply From This Section — A Good Illustration of the Facilities for Manufacturing 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—A little more than a year 
ago the thought of a great airplane spruce forest opera- 
tion within 121 miles of Boston was thought improbable 
by most lumbermen. Today on the shores of Bebee River, 
New Hampshire—just 121 miles from the great New 
England metropolis—there stands the largest double 
band sawmill in New England, a village of cottages 
housing the employees, and logging camp after logging 
camp, with almost twenty miles of logging railroad, and 
the combination is turning out for the Government, thru 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., the largest amount of air- 
plane stock of any mill in New England, besides thousands 
of feet a day of dimension for the Government, and a 
large amount of spruce boards and other varieties of 
lumber. 

New England spruce has been acclaimed by authori- 
ties the equal of any other spruce in the country for 
manufacturing airplane stock. President Martin Brown 
of the Woodstock Lumber Co., recently the head of the 
ten New England sawmill units in Scotland, was largely 
responsible for the experiments and the conferences in 
Washington which resulted in the recognition of New 
England spruce as good airplane material. Naval Con- 
structor F. M. Smith is another to whom much credit 
for the recognition must be given. 

The mills of New England were organized last fall 
for the production of airplane material. The headquar- 
ters of the bureau of construction and repair of the 
United States Navy, with Naval Constructor F. M. 
Smith, himself an old New England lumberman, in 
charge, and another familiar figure in the lumber trade, 
F. L. Sawyer, as chief inspector, and Ensign Gordon 
Parker, also born to the lumber trade, as aide, has been 
established in the offices of the Woodstock Lumber Co., 
131 State Street, Boston. This office is the nerve center 
of the airplane spruce production of New England. The 
Government recently required 3,000,000 feet a month 
from this section instead of the 1,000,000 feet. first 
asked for; so the work is now progressing at top speed 
and the required amount will be furnished. 

The spruce of Maine, while it furnishes good airplane 
stock, can not be compared to the spruce of the New 
Hampshire hills because of the prevalence of black knots, 
which are sprinkled thru it, and because of the strict 
grading rules for plane materials. The spruce of New 
Hampshire, it has been learned, is far more free from 
this drawback than that found in the Maine woods, altho 
there is a greater percentage of shake, which makes care- 
ful examination necessary. 

The officials of the Woodstock company realized that 
their new Bebee River plant could furnish material of 
quality and in quantity; so they went to it, and today 
there is more airplane material being turned out at the 
Bebee River operation than at any other sawmill in 
New England. 

In April of last year the company began operations 
on the Bebee River tract. In June the building of the 
mill started. There now stands beside the ample steam 
pond the largest double band sawmill in New England, 
fully equipped with the most modern machinery and 
turning out 125,000 feet each day, the great bulk of 
which goes directly to the Government. It started cutting 
in November. On a little plain where last summer grew 
the hay for the farmers now stands a village; camps 





Lumber in the East—Sawmill Is Modern 





of the best and most modern construction. The logging 
railroad, which eventually will have a trackage of more 
than twenty miles, is now twelve miles long and is 
fully equipped. Shay locomotives are used. 

The concern is now sending logs to the Bebbe River 
mill from Lincoln, N. H., where it maintains another 
operation. The town nearest to Bebee River is Campton, 
and Plymouth, N. H., the ‘‘gateway’’ to the White 
Mountains, is only six miles away. . 

The problem of cutting airplane spruce will be realized 
when it is stated that of one recent cut only 3 percent 








strict that not a knot larger than a fifth of an inch can 
escape the ruling of the Government inspector. These 
inspectors are stationed at every airplane spruce pro- 
ducing center in New England and also at the factories. 
But despite all the difficulties and the fact that the east- 
ern spruce has been mercilessly slashed for twenty years 
and more the material is ‘‘coming across,’’ and doing 
so splendidly. 

It was only at the beginning of last winter, when the 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was com- 
piling data for a preliminary story on the airplane spruce, 
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(ABOVE) SOME OF THE HOUSES RECENTLY ERECTED FOR THE MILL OPERATORS. (BELOW) VIEW OF MILL 


dot the woods, and the company has well started on 
what will prove, the officers expect, a 10-year operation. 
8. H. Boardman, formerly an official of the Guilford 
Manufacturing Co., Guilford, Me., is the superintendent 
of the mill. The winter’s cut has been very successful and 
a big season is predicted by the Woodstock concern. 

The forest from which the logs are cut is not thick, 
but is described as being a generally excellent stand. It 
was surveyed by the "Voodstock engineers and estimators, 
who are reputed to be of the best in the New England 
woods. New logging camps are being built each month 
and before long the whole area will be dotted with them. 
The homes and boarding houses for the mill employees are 


yielded the required grade. The Government has to have 
11,000,000 feet of the plane stock each month: New 
England must furnish practically one-fourth of this 
amount, and the patriotic way the New England lumber- 
men have undertaken the task is very pleasing to the 
Government, the mi'l operators cheerfully putting in 
needed new machinery and equipment, and the forest and 
mill workers, themselves realizing the emergency, have 
‘theaved to’’ and gone to work with a wonderful zeal. 
There have not come from New England the same dis- 
concerting reports of strikes that formerly emanated 
from the West. 

The specifications for the airplane materials are so 


that a famous French professor, Charles Cestre, who 
had had much experience on the battle fronts, said to 
him: ‘‘The American airplanes will win this war for the 
Allies}’’ Since then this opinion has been voiced many 
times by the great generals and statesmen of the na- 
tions who are striving to down Prussian militarism. Most 
of the army airplanes are being built from Sitka spruce 
from the west, while the spruce of the lake States, the 
New England States, and the adjoining country, is going 
into naval airplanes. 

The serious need of quick drying and seasoning of 
the airplane material which confronted the engineers was 
soon surmounted by the United States Forest Service, 
which has devised at its laboratories a quick method of 
seasoning which preserves all the strength and elasticity 
of the wood and yet consumes but a few days instead of 
weeks and months. 

The amount of standing airplane spruce in New Eng- 
land is almost inexhaustible, as far as this war’s needs 
are concerned, according to the officials, and it now seems 
that the ax of the New England lumbermen aiding the 
sword of their brethren of battle front will win the war. 





CHAMPIONS THE CAUSE OF THE WHOLESALER 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 18.—The second number of the 
Pacific Coast Shipper, to come from the press in a few 
days, will contain a leading article on ‘‘ How the Whole- 
salers Are Helping.’’? The Government requires large 
quantities of lumber for airplanes and ships in certain 
sizes, grades and lengths. The average mill can not pro- 
duce over 20 percent of such material from the logs it 
manufactures. The Shipper says: 

That leaves approximately 80 percent of side-cut or com- 
mercial lumber to be disposed of somewhere—-somehow. And 
bear this in mind: The side lumber must move steadily out 
of every mill yard, It must not be allowed to pile up beyond 
certain limits or it “gums the skids” for the much needed 
Government requirements which every mill is striving to the 
utmost to supply. It is on the “other’80 percént” where the 
wholesalers come in with their principal assistance to the 
Government. They are the link between the eastern buyer 
and the manufacturer, It is thru the wholesalers’ resource- 
fulness under these trying condition and regulations that 
decks are kept cleared for action—that the great majority 
of mills are able to work on Government requirements at all.” 


FLORIDA COMPANY CHANGES HANDS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 20.—H. W. (‘‘Hot Wire’’) 
Taylor and his associates last week sold their interest in 
the Branford Lumber & Shingle Co., which constituted 
the entire capital stock of the company, to the Dowling 
Co, The new owners will operate the business under the 
old name, 

This is one of the largest and most important trans- 
fers of sawmill property that has taken place in Florida 
for a long time. The total value of the property, in- 
cluding the sawmill, timber, railroad, logging equipment, 
commissary ete., is close to half a million dollars, Mr. 
Taylor, known familiarly as ‘‘ Hot Wire,’’ on account of 
his dynamic energy in everything that he undertakes, ac- 
quired the property last fall and rejuvenated the opera- 
tion by rebuilding the mill and injecting his own individ- 
ual ‘‘pep’’ into the business. Mr. Taylor disposed of 
this sawmill in order to clear the decks for a very large 
undertaking which he will soon be ready to make public. 
He is still the principal owner of the Jones Lumber Co., 
of Jacksonville. 

James H. Dowling will be the general manager of the 
Branford Lumber & Shingle Co. He is one of the best 
known lumbermen in Florida, representing a family whose 
name has been synonymous with the development of the 
State’s lumbering industry for nearly half a century. 
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WAR ACTIVITIES HOLD STAGE AT NATION’S CAPITAL 


Much Additional Construction Required for Army in France—Maximum Hemlock Prices Announced—Plan Zoning of War 
Industries—Box Men Anxiously Await Decision—War Savings Day Named 


PREPARING VIGOROUSLY FOR A LONG WAR 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—Readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will be interested to note that Maj. Gen. 
William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, has advised Con- 
gress his department requires $250,000,000 for the con- 
struction of cantonments for American troops in France. 

This is a gentle reminder of what it means to rush a 
great army across the Atlantic to help save the day for 
the Allied cause. The cantonments are to be constructed 
on sites approved by General Pershing and Commander- 
in-Chief Foch. The construction work will be pushed for- 
ward with the greatest possible speed, in order that ample 
provision may be made for the housing of the troops 
after the period of brigading with the British and French 
forces shall have ended, which doubtless will be after the 
close of the fighting season of 1918, or late next fall. — 

By that time Uncle Sam will have a real army, numeric- 
ally, in France. He has had a real army there ever since 
General Pershing arrived with the first division of 
American regulars. . 

While the press of shipping for other supplies doubt- 
less will make it impracticable to ship large quantities of 
lumber to France for the construction of barracks and 
other buildings, as more ships become available the supply 
of construction materials on the other side undoubtedly 
will be supplemented from American mills and factories. 

General Black also informed the House committee that 
he would require an additional $256,000,000 to be ex- 
pended in France. ae 

These items, taken together with the big building plans 
of General Goethals, should convince everybody that offi- 
cials here have not the slightest idea that the war is to 
end this year. Many think there is none too bright a pros- 
pect of forcing victory in 1919. a 

However long it may take, the United States is in the 
war to the limit and is destined to make its presence felt 
more and more as our preparations grow apace. 

President Wilson’s first order under the provisions of 
the Overman Act, which he signed today, definitely sepa- 
rates the Aviation Section from the Signal Corps of the 
Army, placing the military aeronautics end under Brig- 
adier General William L. Kenly, recently returned from 
France, where he had charge of aviation for General 
Pershing, and the production work under John D. Ryan. 
This is the organization announced recently simultaneous- 
ly with the appointment of Mr. Ryan as director of Air- 
craft Production. It could not be legally effectuated un- 
til after the Overman bill became a law. 

It is encouraging to note, meanwhile, that production 
of both Liberty motors and battleplanes is growing apace, 
and that our big, new aircraft industry is gradually get- 
ting into production, with much promise for the future. 
Mr, Ryan and General Kenly will find a broad, substan- 
tial foundation on which to build. 

Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, who virtually drafted the 
specifications on which the Wright brothers built the first 
military heavier-than-air machine the world had seen, re- 
mains Chief Signal Officer, but will supervise the signal 
work of the Army only. This is highly important work and 
General Squier is a big enough man to stay on the job, 
even deprived of much of his authority and prospective 
glory in connection with aviation. As a matter of fact, 
the plants lined up by him and his assogiates on the Air- 
craft Board and in the Signal Corps to build Liberty 
motors and airplanes will continue to do the work. 

Mr. Ryan doubtless will award contracts to other con- 
cerns to build completed motors or planes, and certainly 
to build parts of motors or planes, to be assembled at 
central points in plants having extensive facilities. He 
takes a sensible view of his big job and is disposed to give 
full credit to General Squier and others of his predeces- 
sors for the good work they have done in developing an 
industry from nothing. 

It is decidedly encouraging to the men who have been 
hit by the reorganization to know that Great Britain 
finds it necessary to make important changes in the per- 
sonnel of her Air Service at more or less frequent in- 
tervals. 


MAXIMUM HEMLOCK PRICES ESTABLISHED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The War Industries 
Board, thru the office of the director of lumber, has issued 
the following announcement regarding maximum prices 
for hemlock lumber: 


After considering the information submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the costs of hemlock lumber produc- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania, and the information sub- 
mitted by representatives ef the manufacturers of such lumber 
at a hearing granted to them on Wednesday, May 8, 1918, the 
price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board passed the 
following ruling covering maximum prices for mill shipment 
of Pennsylvania hemlock lumber: 


That the price of $81 per thousand feet f. o. b. cars 
Philadelphia which has been in force since April 6, 1918, 
shall be continued in effect as the basic maximum price 
of Pennsylvania hemlock lumber to all departments of 
the Government until August 8, 1916. 


The following companies, which produce the greater part 
of the Pennsylvania —— of hemlock lumber, were repre- 
sented at the hearing: oodyear Lumber Co., Norwich, Pa. ; 
Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa.; Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co., Kellettville, Pa. ; Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

In order to avoid the complication and confusion of the 
varying freight rates from the different mills, and by reason 
of the Government construction program on the Atlantic 
seaboard which makes it apparent that the United States will 
require substantially the entire output of No. 1 and No. 
grades of Pennsylvania hemlock, it was agreed at the hear- 
ing by all of the above manufacturers: 

1—That the system of delivered prices be discon- 
tinued ; and that there be substituted as basic maximum 
the price of $27 per thousand feet f. 0. b. mill, to be 
effectuated as per list attached. 

2—That their entire stock and production of Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock, grades Nos. 1 and 2, will be held available 








for the direct and indirect needs of the Government in 
the war; and will be distributed and dealt in subject to 
the control of the War Industries Board. 


8—That such of the foregoing lumber as, in the jJudg- 
ment of the chief of the lumber section of said board, 
can without detriment to Governmental requirements be 
released for urgent commercial or other needs may be 
sold to carlot purchasers (with his consent) at prices 
which, per item, shall not exceed the prices as estab- 
lished by the attached list. 


4—The foregoing arrangement shall continue effective 
until August 8, 1918. 





ZONING SYSTEM FOR WAR INDUSTRIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Charles A. Otis, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who was ap- 
pointed late last week by the War Industries Board to 
make a survey of the industrial resources of the country, 
is busy on his important job. Among other things, he 
is working out a zoning system for all war industries, this 
in codperation with the War Department. 

Roughly speaking, the plan is to organize the indus- 
tries of each zone with a view to finishing all products 
within the several zones, or to approximate this desirable 
end as closely as possible. This is designed to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of transportation. A large 
manufacturing city will be the center of each zone laid 
out by Mr. Otis. Plans, specifications and other war in- 
formation will be sent from the War Industries Board 
to the several zone centers, where orders will be distrib- 
uted to the proper factories. 

Chairman Baruch and other members of the Board 
believe that this plan will greatly expedite the produc- 
tion of essential war supplies. Unneeessarily long hauls 
will be eliminated. The survey is expected to furnish the 
Government up-to-date information concerning the pro- 
duction facilities of factories within each zone. This in- 
formation will be kept up to date. 

This is in line with the Quartermasters Department, 
which has established a zone system designed to make 
possible a more equitable apportionment of purchases 
thruout the country and to facilitate distribution of or- 
ders and production of quartermasters’ supplies. 

The following statement is authorized by the War De- 
partment regarding the quartermasters zones: 


Territory has been allotted to each of thirteen general sup- 
ply depots located at various points. The general supply 
depot quartermasters are charged with the duty of ascertain- 
ing the manufacturing possibilities of the different zones. On 
the basis of reports along this line forwarded to the acting 
quartermaster — at Washington an equitable allocation 
of purchases will be made. So far as possible clothing, food 
and equipment for troops at the different camps will be pur- 
chased within the zone in which the camp is located. 

Formerly nearly all of a particular class of supplies was 
purchased thru a single general supply depot, the geographi- 
cal location of that depot being considered most favorable for 
this special article. Other articles were obtained thru other 
supply depots. Manufacturers located in sections far distant 
from the particular supply depot buying their goods were at a 
disadvantage and were unable to compete with rivals nearer 
the point. Under the new system most classes of supplies will 
be purchased thru each of the thirteen depots. Manufactur- 
= sped be able to transact their business thru the depot near- 
es em. 

The zones of operations apply to presses, production, 
inspection, manufacture, storage and distribution of quarter- 
master supplies. The States included in the zones assigned 
to the thirteen supply depots follow: 

Boston general supply depot—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

New York depot—New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
Trenton and north. 


Philadelphia depot—New Jersey south of Trenton and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Baltimore depot—Maryland, Virginia and Delaware. 


Atlanta depot—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. 


Jeffersonville (Ind.) depot—Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Indianapolis and south, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Chicago depot—Indiana, north of Indianapolis, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Illinois, 
except territory south of Jacksonville, Springfield and De- 
catur, and Iowa, east of Des Moines and Fort Dodge. 


St. Louis depot—Missouri, Illinois, south of Jacksonville, 
Springfield and Decatur, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


New Orleans depot—Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Fort Sam Houston depot—Texas. 


Omaha depot—Iowa, Des Moines, Fort Dodge and west, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 

El Paso depot—New Mexico and Arizona. 

San Francisco depot—California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 

Hach general surely. depot quartermaster besides ascertain- 
ing production facilities within his zone is instructed to rec- 
ommend to the proper central organization of the quartermas- 
ter ages odd office the employment of such producers as are 
in his judgment qualified to fulfill contracts. Each depot is 
expected to keep informed as to market conditions and spot 
goods located in that zone and when shortages occur shall 
submit recommendations for purchase of articles which may 
be obtained within the zone. 

The central organizations are to make an effort to promote 
the industry of each zone by a proper allocation of purchases. 
Matters of price, quality, reliability, delivery, ultimate des- 
tination and the sanitary conditions surrounding the produc- 
tion will have a bearing upon the allocation. 

Purchases shall be made after advertisement by open com- 
petitive bidding when time will permit. In emergency cases 
competition is desired whenever possible. The record of bids 
received and awards made will be open to public inspection. 





YOUTHFUL PATRIOT OFFERS WALNUT TREE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—Following the publica- 
tion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently of the plan to 
have Boy Scouts ‘‘scout’’ for walnut trees to add to 
the supply of walnut lumber for airplane propellers and 
gunstocks, the following letter, among many others, 
reached the White House: 

HAWKEEY®, Iow4, May 8, 1918. 

Mr. WILSON. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: I see by the paper you want the Boy 
Scouts to get all the black walnut trees they can for our 


Government. I am a Scout; have it joined this year. I 
play the bugle. Am twelve years old. If I was old enough I 


would be a soldier. I sold my pony outfit and bought a Lib- 
erty Bond of the first issue, and since my father invested all 
my money for me in bonds. Mother knits and sews for the 
Red Cross and we all belong and are trying to do our bit, 
I will try and get all the trees I can, and to start out we 
have a fine one in our backyard. Mother said we would not 
part with it, only to the Government. So my parents say I 
may have this tree and I can give it to the Government free 
of cost. But-if it could be possible after this war is over I 
would like a gun. 

This tree had four bushels of walnuts on last year, but 
we don’t care. We must win this war and we will. 

Please tell me what to do. Papa will help me cut it and 
trim it up. Some of the limbs are so large and straight I 
think you would want them all. And the tree is large and 
straight, about as large as the large size telephone poles and 
straight like them. We know of more good trees and will 
look after them. 

Hoping to hear just what to do, I am, yours truly, 

JACOB WHORLEY. 


The letter of the 12-year-old patriot has been listed and 
will be referred to the Ordnance Department or to the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production, of which John D. Ryan is 
the head. These two bureaus are working in codperation 
with the Forest Service, which is in position to render 
them valuable assistance. 

As reports are turned in by the Boy Scouts and others 
they will be tabulated by the Forest Service and reported 
to the War Department. 





TO INVESTIGATE SHOOK SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, has sent to forty box shook manu- 
facturers in Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia a circular letter, calling 
attention to the fact that the bureau has induced the 
Du Pont Engineering Co., which is constructing the big 
smokeless powder plant for the Government near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to investigate the ability of southern shook 
manufacturers to furnish the necessary shooks for the 
plant before deciding whether it will buy shooks or build 
a box factory of its own. 





SECOND CLASS POSTAGE THREAT MODIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The fight over second- 
class postage rates, which threatened to develop during 
consideration of the post office appropriation bill, was 
headed off by points of order against amendments. The 
understanding is that the Finance Committee will shortly 
report a bill to which an amendment modifying the sec- 
ond-class postage rates provided in the last revenue bill 
will be germane, and that the fight in the Senate to pre- 
vent the elimination of many publications by the in- 
creased postage rates, which become effective July 1, 
will come on that measure. 





NAVY NEEDS CEDAR FOR DECKING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The Navy Department 
is having some difficulty securing desired amounts of 
southern white cedar for boat decking. C. M. Morford, 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is more than 
willing to accept Port Orford cedar from the West, but 
the bulk of this product apparently is being used in air- 
craft production. So Mr. Morford finds himself some- 
what up against it. He is not desirous of departing from 
cedar for decking unless compelled to do so. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Co., of Norfolk, and the 
Richmond Cedar Works, together with another Norfolk 
concern, are about the only ones turning out southern 
white cedar decking. 





BIG MOTOR PLANT IS ASSURED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation has completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the plant of the General Vehicle Co., which 
occupies the entire block between Borden, Star and Re- 
view avenues and Beaver and Fox streets, Long Island 
City, L. I. The reported consideration was one million 
dollars. The Wright-Martin Corporation has contracts 
calling for the delivery within the shortest possible time 
of 3,000 airplane motors. The acquisition of the big 
vehicle plant was for the purpose of expediting aircraft 
production. 

Major Gen. George W. Goethals was president of the 
Wright-Martin Co. until March 1, resigning to take up 
his important duties as acting quartermaster general. 
After having whipped the Quartermasters Department 
into good working shape, he is now director of purchases, 
storage and traffic and assistant chief of staff. 





WIREBOUND BOX UNCERTAINTY CONTINUES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—No decision has yet 
been announced by the Food Purchase Board, comprising 
representatives of the Army, Navy, Food Administration 
and Federal Trade Commission, regarding the relative 
merits of the wirebound and the nailed and strapped 
wooden box for overseas shipments of canned goods. 

A delegation of Baltimore canners held a conferencé 
here last week with members of the Food Purchase Board. 
They are to return this week for a conference in his 
office with Acting Quartermaster General Wood or some- 
one delegated by him. Robert J. Thorne, of General 
Wood’s office, probably will preside. 

Both the nailed box men and representatives of the 
4-one industry await a decision in the matter with some 
little impatience. They wish to have the atmosphere 
cleared so that all doubt as to just what the Government 
wants in the way of canned goods boxes will be remove 
This will enable canners and box manufacturers to get 
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their bearings finally and go to work in earnest in an 
effort to supply Uncle Sam’s needs promptly. 

Meanwhile a new box committee has been appointed, 
headed by D. L. Quin, formerly of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., and now connected with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Mr. Quin is as well 
informed regarding boxes as any man and is thoroly 
familiar with the results of box tests and experiments 
conducted at Madison. It is understood that representa- 
tives of the International Harvester Co. and the General 
Electric Co. are members of this committee. Whether 
it is to take the place of the old Inter-Bureau Box Com- 
mittee of the War Department, which recently was headed 
by Captain Isner, is not definitely known. It will have 
to do with perfecting specifications for all War Depart- 
ment boxes—those for the Ordnance Department, Quar- 
termasters Corps, Medical Department etc. 

Unele Sam is in the market for many different kinds 
of boxes. Some of them must be heavy and especially 
strong, to carry powder and explosives. The wirebound 
box manufacturers naturally do not make boxes of this 
type. Their specialty is canned goods boxes, and they 
are certain to receive large orders for 4-one boxes re- 
gardless of other developments. 

H. T. Powers, of Philadelphia, is in charge of the 
new bureau of the 4-one industry here. ‘‘We are here 
7 ae the Government if it wants our help,’’ he said 
today. 





BIG CANTONMENT ORDERS IN PROSPECT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—An announcement that 
the War Department is in the market for large quantities 
of cantonment lumber is expected almost any day. While 
definite figures are not available and no official announce- 
ment has been made, the lowest estimate of Uncle Sam’s 
requirements along this line heard by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN correspondent is 200,000,000 feet of lumber and 
the highest figures 300,000,000 feet. As a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful if anybody yet knows just what the require- 
ments will be. 

When the present cantonments were built enormous 
quantities of lumber were purchased in addition to the 
orders originally placed. Cantonments proved to be no 
different from other construction in this respect. 





WAR LABOR BOARD TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The National War 
Labor Board today authorized the following: 


The entire membership of the National War Labor Board 
will meet in Chicago on Monday next for the consideration of 
cases now before it and to take up such new matters as may 
peo ca presented. Sessions will be held in the Federal 
yuilding. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS DAY PROCLAIMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Secretary McAdoo has 
authorized the following statement: 


It is essential that the American people economize and save 
in order to make available to their Government the money in- 
dispensably needed for the war and to release supplies and 
labor required for the production of things necessary for our 
own military forces and for the military forces of the nations 
associated with us. One of the best methods of bringing 
about this result is for everyone to pledge himself to econ- 
omize and save and to purchase, at definite periods, a specific 
amount of War Savings Stamps, thus giving concrete evi- 
dence of his support of the practice of War Savings. 

To achieve this object there will be conducted, under the 
direction of the Treasury Department, a campaign for pledges, 
culminating on June 28, when loyal Americans thruout the 
country will be asked to commit themselves to this program. 

The progress of the war demands constant and increasing 
sacrifices. We are sending our young manhood to represent 
us on foreign battlefields, where they are called upon to sacri- 
fice not only their personal comfort and material interests 
but their lives as well. It is appropriate, therefore, for the 
American people who are privileged to remain in safety and 
comfort at home to consider their sacred obligation to support 
our gallant men and to pledge themselves earnestly to save 
and economize in order that our soldiers and sailors may have 
the food and clothing and the arms and ammunition without 
which they can not fight. 

To the end that this intensive campaign may be most 
effective, I earnestly bespeak the coédperation of all the or- 
ganizations and institutions of the nation which, thru their 
influence and active support, can further this work. It is 
desirable that the attention of the entire people be centered 
on their obligation to pledge the Government this kind of 
support for the winning of the war, and with this object in 
view, that June 28, 1918, be observed as a National War 
Savings Day. 

With adequate preparation for a National War Savings Day 
on June 28 I am sure that the American people will be glad 
to participate and to pledge themselves to become war savers, 
thereby giving concrete evidence of their devotion to their 
country’s welfare and of their inflexible purpose to fight until 
a triumphant victory for liberty is secured. 








WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHINGS OVER ONE A DAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May. 20.—During the first seven- 
teen days of May seventeen wooden ships were launched 
to help beat the German submarines. These ships added 
60,000 tons to the American merchant marine. In four 
successive weeks the launchings of wooden ships have 
been better than one a day. 

On last Wednesday, according to reports telegraphed 
here, four wooden ships, with an aggregate tonnage of 
14,500, went off the ways. This establishes a record in 
the history of American wood-ship building. It is ac- 
cepted as an earnest of what the wooden shipyards of the 
country can do now that they have struck their stride 
and are making every effort to hold up their end of the 
ship building program, in order to help transport our 
fighting men across the Atlantic and adequately to sup- 
port them and our Allies on the other side. 

These are the vessels that were launched Wednesday: 

Pascagoula, 3,500 tons, from the Dierks, Blodgett Co., 
Pascagoula, Miss. ; Kuwa, 3,500 tons, from the Grant, Smith- 
Porter Ship Co., St. Johns, Ore. ; Blackford, 4,000 tons, Grays 
Harbor Motor Ship Co., Aberdeen, Wash. ; Basco, 3,500 tons, 
from the Universal Shipbuilding Co., Houston, Tex. 

The following report has been received on the be- 
havior of the concrete ship Faith, on her second trial 
trip, without cargo, in an open sea—the worst condition 
under which she could sail: 


Strong wind, choppy sea, very slight swell, sufficient pitch- 
ing to make some of the passengers sea sick. Speed, 10.2 


knots; absence of vibration very noticeable. Both captains 
in charge of vessel state it is fully equal, if not superior, to 
any steel ship they have ever handled of same size and equal 
power. Strainograph records show a maximum range longi- 
tudinal stress amidships 1,200 pounds per square inch in 
steel deck and bottom. 

Contracts already have been awarded for eighteen con- 
crete ships, and so impressed are Chairman Hurley and 
his associates that it is announced contracts will be 
awarded for fifty-eight addition cement vessels as soon as 
sites are arranged for new Government yards. 

The principal thing, as seen by Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation officials, is to produce ships 
capable of traversing the ocean. While lumbermen natur- 
ally are interested in the performance of wooden ships 
and are making every effort to get out ship timbers for 
the construction of this type of vessel, they also share the 
desire of all good Americans to get tonnage on the water. 
The indications are that the wood shipyards will be kept 
going to full capacity right along. The Daugherty and 
Ballin type of wooden vessel, 4,500 and 4,700 tons, looks 
better to officials here as time passes. The final specifi- 
cations for these vessels have not yet been released. It 
is hoped that when finally published they will have been 
checked up by practical men like A. A. Daugherty, who 
turned his specifications over to Uncle Sam in the interest 
of the nation and who is in position to help the Fleet 
Corporation avoid errors that caused so many changes 
in the Ferris wood ship schedules. 





GERMANY ACQUIRING RUSSIAN TIMBER 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 20.—The lumber situation of 
the whole world is being silently affected by the acquisi- 
tion by Germany of Russia’s timber industry. An official 
report to this Government from Stockholm states that 
Germany is purchasing Russian sawmills, properties which, 
however, can not be operated except with considerable 
loss under present conditions in Russia, and for that 
reason they have been acquired at sacrifice prices. 

The report declares that this purchasing movement 
has extended as far as Central Siberia. Germany has 
exacted from the Bolshevik authorities immunities for 
German-owned property in Russia from the socialization 
processes which the Soviet Government is attempting to 
promote. 





FARM EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY UNDER LICENSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Late last week President 
Wilson issued a proclamation placing the farm equipment 
industry under license. The proclamation by its term 
becomes effective June 20. The licensing system will 
cover the importation, manufacture and distribution of 
farm implements and equipment generally, The secretary 
of agriculture is charged with the duty of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the proclamation. All depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government are instructed to 
codperate with the secretary of agriculture. Applications 
for licenses are to be made to the License Division, 
United States Food Administration, Washington, D. C., 
upon forms prepared for that purpose. 

Included in the articles specifically covered by the 
proclamation are all tools, utensils, implements and ma- 
chinery required for farm use in the actual production 
of foods and feeds, and under these headings come 
such articles as silos and pens of various sorts. A set of 
fifteen regulations which concern any one engaged in the 
making, selling, buying or distributing of farm tools is 
laid down for the enforcement of the proclamation. 





AGENTS SOUGHT FOR TRADE INVESTIGATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—To help in the work of 
preparing this country to hold its own in the struggle 
for foreign trade that will follow the signing of peace 
treaties, whenever that event may be, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce is seeking three special agents. Examinations 
for applicants for these positions will be held in the 
principal cities on June 13. The work of these special 
agents will be the investigation of general commercial 
and economic conditions in Latin America. One is wanted 
for Mexico, one for Columbia and Venezuela and one for 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Applicants should be qualified by 
previous experience to make such investigations, should 
know Spanish, and be well informed concerning Latin- 
American conditions and the industrial development of 
the United States in its relation to foreign trade. Extra 
credit will be allowed for knowledge of the Portuguese 
or French languages. Those who make the best showing 
in the written examination will be given oral examinations 
in Washington. 

Persons desiring to enter the examination should at 
once write to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., for complete information. 
Salary of the appointees is not to exceed $10 a day, plus 
transportation and $4 a day for living expenses. 


~ 


BIG TERMINAL PROJECT PLANNED 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 20.—General Goethals has 
laid before Congress plans for an expenditure of $300,000- 
000 in dockage and terminal facilities in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, 8. C., 
and New Orleans. 

General Goethals plans to expend approximately $200,- 
000,000 of this large fund at New York, which is to 
handle 65 percent of Uncle Sam’s overseas supply ship- 
ments. This work will be made permanent, as will be 
most of the work undertaken along the same lines by 
General Goethals. In New York the huge Government 
docks will be constructed on deep water—forty feet. 

Asked whether it would not add greatly to the con- 
gestion in New York harbor to ship 65 percent of the 
military supplies that way, General Goethals replied that 
the Allies are arranging to send a larger percentage of 
their shipments via the more southerly ports, which would 
help strike a balance and really relieve congestion in New 
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For Every 
Reason 


Now is the time to 
buy timber. Market val- 
ues are already on the up 
grade. They would be due 








were normal. | 


Under present cir- || 
cumstances the upward \\ 
pressure is doubly strong. | 


Buy Timber | 
Now! | 


The war, when we 
were out of it, promised 
a great market for lumber 
in the near future. Now 
that we are in the war 
the demand is heavy, 
immediate and pressing, 
with promise of after-war 
demands no less than be- 
fore. Everything points | 
with unmistakable direct- 
ness toward investments 





in timber now—today. 


We have or can get what | 
you want. 








CHICAGO | 
1760 MoCormick Bldg. ! 


NEW YORK | 
$0 East 42nd Street \ 


SEATTLE | 
626 Henry Bldg. \ 
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Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
-— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
_ lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Fimancimg of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 




















Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
* negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms, Amounts from 
£50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


ACEY |IMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





York harbor. In addition, the plan is to divert an in- 
creasing volume of private export shipments to southern 
orts. . 

r South Brooklyn is the site chosen by General Goethals 
for the huge Government terminals, with permanent docks 
and warehouses. He figures that the overseas shipments 
can be handled much more satisfactorily and economical- 
ly if the ships are loaded directly from the Government 
warehouses than if the traffic is lightered. The trend is to 
lighter a decreasing volume of traffic. This big building 
project is to be one-half completed by Jan. 1, next, and 
completed by July of next year. When the units are 
finished they will be immediately utilized. 





AID OFFERED THE PAPER MAKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The wood pulp and paper 
section of the War Industries Board, of which William 8. 
Colver is chairman, authorizes the following: 


The War Industries Board desires to lighten the wartime 
hardships of wood pulp and paper industry. No plan nor 


program will be adopted without thoro conference with rep- 
resentatives of the several branches of the industry. It is 
the purpose of the section to be the focus for the best thought 
of all the inter-related interests. 


As soon as possible representatives of the various branches 
of the industry will be invited to be heard. 


—_— 


NEW REVENUE BILL IS DISTURBING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—President Wilson has 
been called upon to determine whether Congress shall 
pass at this session a new revenue bill. Many senators 
and representatives do not believe it necessary to pass 
additional revenue legislation at this time. Those taking 
this position favor the calling of an extraordinary session 
immediately after the congressional election in November. 
Many Democrats and Republicans are eager to get out on 
the hustings and conduct their campaigns for reélection. 
Incidentally, the shrewd politicians on Capitol Hill feel 
that unless it is absolutely necessary additional revenue 
legislation, which is expected virtually to double existing 
taxes, should not be passed by Congress on the eve of an 
election. 

‘*Uncle Joe’’ Cannon would say that the intelligence of 
men who take this view is ‘‘almost human.’’ 








CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The Bureau of Yards 
and Docks announces the following awards of contracts 
for construction work: 

Hampton Roads, Va.—-Addition to emergency hospital, 


Boyle-Robertson Construction Co., Washington, D. C., $190,- 
000, time 70 days. 


Hampton Roads, Va.—Extension to Naval Training Camp, 
sing Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va., $391,799, time 70 
ays. 


Philadelphia—Nurses’ quarters, two ward buildings and 
tent storage, to Thomas C. Trafford, Philadelphia, $54,097, 
time 30 days. 

Great Lakes, Ill—Garage, Warner Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, $10,528, time 30 days. 


Philadelphia—Storage building, railroad track and pave- 
ment, Edw. J. Fay & Sons, Philadelphia, $56,641, time 105 
days. 


GERMANY’S TRADE PLANS DISCUSSED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Germany went to war 
to gain greater control over markets for her manufac- 
tured goods and over the sources of raw materials that 
enter into the making of such goods, and the gigantic 
failure of these commercial aims is already apparent. 
Such is the definite conclusion reached by Chauncey D. 
Snow, assistant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and his collaborator, J. J. Kral, in a 
report issued recently by the Department of Commerce. 
The report is the result of months of investigation of 
German political, industrial and commercial activities 
before and after the outbreak of the war, the value of 
which is enhanced by the fact that Mr. Snow was en- 
gaged in an industrial study in Germany at the time 
hostilities began. 

Germany’s problem as viewed by her rulers was, in 
the words of Dr. Karl Helfferich, to overcome ‘‘ the limi- 
tation of German territory and the restrictions imposed 
by our climatic conditions, in connection with the growth 
of our population and its increasing and more refined 
requirements.’’ The report adds that ‘‘Germany also 
confidently expected as a result of this war to get huge 
indemnities, which, like the great indemnity exacted 
from France in 1871, would pay the bill of war, and 
would likewise clear the way for uninterrupted, unparal- 
leled strides, leaps and bounds in industry and trade. 
Germany unquestionably counted on crippling the re- 
sources and competitive power of her chief European 
commercial competitors.’? The authors further assert: 

The gigantic failure of these commercial aims of Germany 
in going to war is already apparent. President Wilson has 
stated the attitude of the United States on the subject of 
the aims of annexation and indemnity. England and France 
have most effectively demonstrated the mettle of their com- 
petitive power in industry and resources. When Germany at- 
tempts to resume trade it will be with at least eighteen coun- 
tries that have actually been in a state of war against her, 
and at least nine that have severed diplomatic relations with 
her. German commercial policy and German traders and in- 
vestors will henceforth have to face governments and commer- 
cial publics in every country of the world which are en- 
lightened as to the German way of doing things. Commercial 
treaties with the advantages all on the German side will be 
hard to negotiate. It will be a rare country where Germany 
may dominate trade, industry, shipping, and finance without 
local realization and opposition. 


Germany’s Plans for Trade After the War 

The primary object of the report is to throw light on 
Germany’s preparedness for trade after the war, a sub- 
ject that has been anxiously discussed in this and the 
allied countries. To aid in reaching an intelligent con- 
clusion on this subject a great many pages are devoted 
to such subjects as Germany’s war-time industries, trade 
organizations, money and banks, raw materials, labor 
conditions, land and water transportation, war loans, taxa- 
tion, and proposed monopolies. We learn from these 
that obstacles have not melted away so readily before 








German efficiency as many Americans have supposed, 
that there have been serious bungling in high places, 
profiteering, gross mismanagement, and intense dissatis- 
faction among the working classes. Stocks of materials 
have been used up, substitutes have failed to satisfy, 
equipment has deteriorated, some industries have profited 
greatly by the war at the expense of efficiency for peace 
times. The report continues: 


Owing to the uncertainties of war, most of the measures 
for = foreign trade are still in the stage of discus- 
sion, only a few having received legislative sanction. Many 
of the industries have been syndicated or consolidated ; an im- 
perial ministry of economic affairs has been created ; subsidies 
have been voted to rehabilitate the merchant marine; steps 
have been taken to promote the exportation of German goods 
under the guise of neutral products. 

The loss of capital during the war, the lack of ship space, 
and the difficulty in obtaining foreign credits and means of 
payment for the imports of raw materials and foodstuffs are 
regarded in Germany as the principal obstacles to a speedy 
rebuilding of the foreign trade. The low exchange value of 
the mark will enforce economy in importation and the State 
will be obliged to interfere “not because it has become social- 
istic but because it will have no other choice.” 

In spite of all the obstacles that will confront the Germans, 
however, it will be well to bear in mind the fact, as pointed 
out by the eminent Italian lawyer, Eucardio Momigliano, that 
there is need of preparing for defense in order that German 
business may not continue its old methods of quiet penetration 
in one country after another. People everywhere are now 
awake to the German methods, but the mistake must not be 
made of underestimating the recuperative power of the Ger- 
mans and of overestimating the effects of the burden of bil- 
lions resting on Germany as a result of the war. There is 
danger that even in defeat this “economic reality of 70,000,- 
000 Germans” in the middle of Europe is going to continue 
to dream the dreams of middle Europe, followed by the dreams 
of middle Africa and also the dreams of a German world. 

President Wilson has stated a policy of the removal, so far 
as possible, of all economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions among all the nations consent- 
ing to the peace and associating themselves for its mainte- 
nance. He has further advocated the formation of an asso- 
ciation of nations to make the world safe, but in doing so he 
has stated that it may be necessary to leave Germany without 
the benefits of the free economic intercourse which must in- 
evitably spring out of the partnerships of real peace. Apart 
from questions of governmental policy, there is a clear duty 
resting on American business men individually to ag | their 
eyes open to German competition in whatever form it may 
come, The American Government, in concert with the gov- 
ernments of the other great nations, will see to it that Ger- 
many, as a Government, shall henceforth operate in the open. 
American business men, like business men in the other great 
countries, must likewise see to it that all operations of Ger- 
man trade enterprises shall take place in the open and bear a 
clear indication of having been ‘“‘made in Germany.” 


Supplementing the report proper there is an exhaustive 
statistical analysis of Germany’s import trade, which 
makes clear the dependence of German industries upon 
imported raw materials, and also a number of pertinent 
translations from German and other foreign publications. 
Under the title ‘‘German Trade and the War,’’ Miscel- 
laneous Series No. 65, this report is sold at the nominal 
price of 25 cents by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and by 
all the district and codperative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





REQUESTS FURNITURE CATALOGS 


WasHINoTON, D. C., May 22.—The Chilean Association 
of Manufacturers, of Santiago, known as the Sociedad 
de Fomento Fabril, has asked the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to make known to American manu- 
facturers its desire to receive catalogs of furniture 
factories in the United States. This association enjoys 
the codperation of the Chilean Government in the promo- 
tion of national industries, and its activities are given 
publicity in a monthly magazine. Catalogs sent in 
response to this request should be addressed as follows: 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, Casilla 44 D.-Moneda 759, 
Santiago, Chile. 


- 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGE EXTENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted Fifteenth Section Application No. 
496, filed by E. B. Boyd, agent, permitting the filing of 
schedules placing a time limitation of one year in which 
shippers can avail themselves of the transit privilege on 
lumber, shingles and other articles, carloads, as specified 
in I. C. C. A-627. The commission says the proposed change 
is in conformity with Conference Rulings 204 of June 29, 
1909, and No. 232 of Nov. 22, 1909. 








When Old Age Comes On 


Will you have a nice home with plenty 
of fruit and bounteous garden, or will you 
be moving from place to place, with never 
a home that suits you? 


Build a good substantial home—not too 
large, but conveniently arranged to make 
house work easy. 


War conditions are now favorable, rather 
than hindering to building, because lumber and 
building materials have advanced last and least 
in price. 

What a victorious laugh the kaiser would 
have if he thought that the people of America 
were postponing building on his account! One 
of his greatest aims has been to make a big 
bluff with his freak guns and his submarines and 
incite fear and discouragement in the hearts of 
the Allied people. Let us defy him. This is 
our homeland. Let us improve it, construct 
needful buildings, beautify our homes, support 
our government and bring him down to ever- 
lasting defeat. 


McGrath & Attley Lumber Co. 


A PATRIOTIC APPHAL TO THE HOMD BUILDER 
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MORE FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission continues to receive a number of applications 
under the amended fifteenth section for authority to file 
schedules naming increased rates without a formal hearing. 
A number of them are of interest to lumbermen. For example, 
5860—Northern Pacific Railroad Co., seeks te increase the 
minimum weights applicable to carload shipments of lumber. 
Not to be outdone by the Northern Pacific the Great Northern 
is also seeking to increase the minimum weights on carload 
shipments in lumber, the application being numbered 5911. 
Canadian shippers and manufacturers will be interested in 
5960—Canadian Pacific Railway—increases ranging from 1.7 
to 7.1 cents are the modest requests asked. There are a num- 
ber of other applications of interest to hardwood lumbermen 
and pine and fir producers. An idea of the points to which 
these applications refer may be gained from the name of the 
road or the agent and lumbermen should remember that in 
each and every case increases in rates are sought. The list of 
applications is as follows: 5768—KF. A. Leland and B, 
Morris, agents; 5769—C. E. Fulton and E. Morris, agents; 
5727—Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.; 5920—Southern Railway 
Co. (St. Louis-Louisville Division) ; 5923—Illinvis Terminal 
Railroad Co. ; 5778—Great Northern Railway Co. ; 5896—St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.; 5927—St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway Co. ; 5953—Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Railway ; 2501—Norfolk & Western Railway Co.; 5944— 


~ Chicago & North Western Railway ; 5862—KE. Morris and C., 


E. Fulton, agents ; 5932—Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad Co. 





~~ 


FIR’S TERRITORY IS THREATENED 


Tacoma, WasH., May 18.—Estimates made by the State 
Public Service Commission show that the proposed Govern- 
ment increase in freight rates, if figured as a horizontal 
increase of 25 percent on rates now paid, as reported from 
Washington, will completely shut fir out of the Missouri 
River territory. Members of the State commission said 
Tuesday they were making inquiry by wire from the director- 
general's headquarters with the intention, if the rates are 
seriously intended, of immediately launching a vigorous pro- 
test. If an increase is made, the Pacific coast demand will 
be that it be on an equitable tonnage basis. Under the pro- 
posed plan, the commissioners said on Tuesday, Pacific coast 
lumber would have to pay $4 to $5 a thousand more for lum- 
ber to Chicago, while southern pine would reach the same 
market with an increase of only $1. 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—At the request of lumbermen 
of eastern Washington telegraphic inquiry has been made 
by the State Public Service Commission of the director gen- 
eral of railroads at Washington as to whether the proposed 
25 percent increase of freight and passenger rates on June 
1 is actually horizontal, as announced. If it is, the entire 
section will join in protest, and the northwestern States will 
be particularly concerned, as a horizontal increase of 25 
percent, the commission maintains, would bring to a stand- 
still all Coast lumber shipments by rail. 

Under the suggested increase lumber on which there is 
now a freight charge of $12 a thousand feet from the Coast 
to Chicago would take a freight charge of $16 a thousand 
feet. On the other hand, southern pine lumber, which pays 
a freight charge of $4 a thousand feet freight to Chicago, 
would be increased merely to $5. ‘The tariff system under 
which Coast mills have been able to compete against south- 
ern mills over long distance hauls would be eliminated 
entirely. : 





WESTERN RATES FOUND UNREASONABLE 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 18.—Carload rates on lumber over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from Springdale 
to Ringling and White Sulphur, Mont., have been found un- 
reasonable by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Orrin 8. 
Good of Spokane, a lumberman of this district, filed the 
complaint on the ground that the rate charged was higher 
than the rate to the same points from Sandpoint, Idaho. 
The commission in a decision recently given holds that the 
rates charged between the points in question must not ex- 
ceed by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds the rates from 
Spokane to Ringling and White Sulphur. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has issued the following statement to its 
members regarding the proposed advance of 25 percent in 
freight rates thruout the United States: 


On April 18 we called your attention to a proposed in- 
crease of 25 percent in freight rates. This is now taking 
definite shape and it is understood that the United States 
Railroad Administration will endeavor to put these ‘ad- 
vances in effect as promptly as possible. These advances 
will be in addition to those allowed in the 15 percent case, 
some of which have not as yet been published. It is under- 
stood that no provision will be made to take care of existing 
contracts and that the advances will be published to become 
effective on short notice, It is claimed that the advance is 
necessary to cover the proposed increase in wages and sal- 
aries and in operating expenses, 

The March, 1918, figures of southern carriers show a net 
earning of $2,000,000 in excess of 1917. This would indi- 
cate that this group of carriers does not need an increase. 

This whole matter will immediately be brought to the at- 
tention of the governing board for such action as it deter- 
mines necessary. In the meantime we would like to re- 
ceive expressions form our members, 


The association has also notified its members that the pro- 
posed advance of 1 cent per hundred pounds allowed in the 
15 percent case became effective from Ohio River crossings to 
Central Freight Association territory May 15, and it has fur- 
ther advised them that a similar increase from southern and 
southwestern producing territory will, it understands, become 
effective some time between June 1 and June 15. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, has 
issued the following regarding the embargo situation as 
affecting movement of lumber and lumber products from 
southern and southwestern producing territory : 

Embargo to points east of Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Parkers- 
burg and Charleston, W. Va., has been modified so as to 
permit shipments (of lumber and lumber products) to move 





when authorized by permits issued by the freight traffic 
committee, north Atlantic ports (F.T.C, or G.O.C. series). 


Embargo of the Grand Trunk Railway has been removed. 
This will allow shipments to move to all points in Canada, 


The Southern Railway has issued an embargo against all 
carload freight for delivery to connecting lines at Cincin- 
nati, also against freight for Cincinnati proper except 
freight consigned to industries located on the Southern 
Railway tracks or for delivery on Southern Railway team 
tracks. Shipments moving under permits issued by the car 
service section, regional director, War Department and 
freight traffic committee will be accepted. 

While in Washington J. H. Townshend, secretary of the 
association, talked with Mr. DeGroot, of the railroad ad- 
ministration, with reference to shipments to the Hast. Mr. 
DeGroot advised him that the administration has in con- 
templation a plan to make a permanent embargo against 
that territory under which shipments will be allowed to 
move only under permits issued by the car service depart- 
ment of the railroad administration. 


We are watching this matter carefully and will advise 
our members as soon as the contemplated change occurs. 





RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS INCREASED 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 18.—Increased rates on forest prod- 
ucts are set forth in a bulletin issued May 10 by the traffic 
department of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, W. 8. 
Shum, manager, Effective May 15, on five days’ notice to 
the public, carriers have increased all rates to Central Freight 
Association territory from Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Kast 
St. Louis, Manitowoc, both on straight line consignments as 
well as on storage cars, 

The increase is 1 cent per hundred pounds in all cases, 
and applies to all of Ohio; all of Indiana, except where rates 
are now 67 cents on shingles and 55 cents on tir; all of Ken- 
tucky points, where rates are based on Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Owensboro, Evansville and other basing points; all points in 
Ontario taking over 55-45 rates and less than 85-75; all 
points in Pennsylvania west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh; all 
points in Tennessee basing on Louisville, Cincinnati, Owens- 
boro and other basing points mentioned in first paragraph; 
all points in West Virginia taking fractional rates, 

Effective May 15, carriers have increased their rates from 
Minnesota Transfer to Boston and other eastern points, 
this increase being a flat 1-cent rise over previous rates. 

The Pacitic Coast Shippers’ Association also has advice 
that Regional Director Aishton has issued instructions to 
transcontinental lines to route via the lakes whenever possi- 
ble, and ignore shippers’ all-rail routing. Shingles and pack- 
age freights constitute the spar deck load, and this order 
makes it possible for lake boats to have loads of this char- 
acter and relieve congestion at Chicago and other junction 
points, i 


PPPS POO 


MAY LESSEN FREIGHT CAR FAMINES 


Everett, WAsH., May 20.—Generally an impression pre- 
vails in Everett, among railroad men and shippers, that Di- 
rector General McAdoo intends to convert the Great Northern 
Railway into almost an exclusive handler of freight tonnage. 
Several reasons support this belief, for the Great Northern 
ever has been considered a natural freight line, being the 
heaviest carrier of any transcontinental roads reaching the 
Pacific Northwest; then, again, the announced passenger 
policy of the Government for the coming summer totally 
ignored the Great Northern as a carrier of passengers, while 
giving the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Northern 
Pacific the passenger haul from the East. Employees of the 
Great Northern in Everett entertain a belief that aside from 
a meager service as a passenger line the Hill road will chiefly 
be utilized for freight. Mill owners doubtless would profit 
by such an action of the Government were this road to be 
converted into a tonnage artery, for the doing away with 
practically all passenger service would, naturally, reduce 
annual periods when mills here are seriously hampered by a 
scarcity of freight cars. 


GOVERNMENT MAY MANAGE ROAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Declaring that the road, which 
is the only one in Wayne County, is needed for hauling lum- 
ber and ties, the Missouri Public Service Commission has 
recommended to Director General of Railroads McAdoo that 
the Government operate for one year the Ozark Valley Rail- 
road. This road was recently ordered sold for junk by 
Judge Dyer in the United States district court at St. Louis. 

The commission adds that if the road were allowed an in- 
crease in the rates on lumber and ties its revenues would be 
increased $20,000 during the year. It is stated by the com- 
mission that $40,000 is required to rehabilitate the road, 
which can be done by the sale of a small spur and by the 
acceptance of ties and timber as donations from land owners 
along the line. 

The road is thirty-five miles long. It has a bonded in- 
debtedness of $177,000 and a current debt of about $12,000. 
Seven sawmills, cutting hardwoods, mostly car oak stock, 
with a capacity of 56,000 feet daily, operate in Wayne 
County, in addition to a number of tie concerns, Only a 
small amount of southern pine is produced. 





MAKING THRU BILLING COMPREHENSIVE 


EVERETT, WASH., May: 20.—Simplicity in operating freight 
departments of transcontinental railroads has come to pass 
with Government management of common carriers, reports un 
Everett employee of the Great Northern Railway Co., who 
applauds Director General McAdoo for his astuteness as a 
keen business man. The chief change, made possible by the 
elimination of competition among railroads, is the thru bill- 
ing now effective for the first time since steam roads operated 
in the United States. Heretofore in freight handling freight 
departments were unable to bill from Everett, for example, to 
points off the line, but the Government management demands 
thru billing, the receiver of freight to bill the consignment to 
its point of ultimate destination. This order means a won- 
derful saving in clerical work, explains a Great Northern man, 
and goes to make for speed in deliveries. When a transcon- 
tinental road operating in Everett accepts a freight shipment 
from a fir or cedar mill, or any other kind of tonnage, it im- 
mediately is billed from Everett to the consignee, no matter 
where he may be located or on what railroad in the United 
States. 





National | 
Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Sealed bids will be received by the District 
Forester, 114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., 
up to and including June 20, 1918, for all the 
merchantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or designated for — 
cutting on an area embracing about 2615 acres 
within Sections 1-2-3-4-9-10-11-12-14-15-16 & 22, 
T. 24 N., R. 10 E. and Sections 33-34 & 35, 
T. 25 N., R. 10 E., M. D. M., Taylor-Sockum 
Creeks Watershed, Plumas National Forest, 
Calif., estimated to be 44,000,000 ft. B. M. more 
or less of yellow pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, 
red fir, white fir and incense cedar timber. No 
bid less than $3.00 per M ft. for yellow pine, 
$3.50 per M ft. for sugar pine, $1.50 per M ft. 
for Douglas and red fir, $0.75 per M ft. for white 
fir, $1.25 per M ft. for incense cedar, and $0.50 
per M ft. for unmerchantable material to be 
taken at the option of the purchaser, will be 
considered. Deposit with bid $2000.00. 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 
Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the timber, conditions of sale and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the 
Forest Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 






























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your cresjitloss, That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever, 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 














GILBERT NELSON & Co. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, +: WISCONSIN 











pepenoaaLe TIMBER Encicenina 


North-or South America. Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 
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You Profit Two Ways 


When You Sell 
Products 


[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 
manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock—increase the farmer’s 
profits. é 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
in little pigs—bigger profits. 
Easily and quickly installed in old 
houses or built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen, Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 





—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, — the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stack 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. ” 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help. 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co.;sisjx%tiy “ows 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ra 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Martine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


jebest dlapatchiocmn cschennd, We haps off chau af dha 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS” 














Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “* PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


i Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Rayner & Son 


Accountants and Auditors 


Lumber Accounting Specialized 
254-256 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 












CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board lumber, scantling, 
aber end éaw logs. Mosocco $3, cloth $2, postal 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


UNIVERSITY PAPER ISSUES FORESTRY EDITION 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 20.—A recent issue of the Daily 
Orange, published by the athletic association of Syracuse 
University, was entirely devoted to the interests and 
activities of the New York State College of Forestry. 
The college is especially proud of the number of students 
and members of the faculty now serving with the colors. 
All together there are eight from the faculty, 109 from 
the present year’s student body, eighty-one from the 
alumni, and thirty-six from the State Ranger School, mak- 
ing a total of 234. The specialized training of many of 
these men makes them invaluable for military service. For 
example, many students and graduates of the department 
of landscape engineering are employed in such lines as 
artillery camouflage, construction of landscape targets, 
military panoramic sketching, architectural design and 
construction, road and general engineering, typographic 
map making, and general forestry work with forestry 
battalions. j 

The utilization department has during the last year 
equipped a woodworking and wood finishing laboratory 
with the object of making it possible for every student 
to obtain a practical knowledge of wood and lumber, what 
uses each kind of wood is best adapted to, and its proper 
treatment for painting, staining and varnishing. This 
work is of great value to students contemplating entering 
any branch of the lumber industry, particularly the seil- 
ing end. a ae ; 

Since Sept. 1, 1917, the wood utilization service of the 
college, which seeks to bring producers and users of forest 
products together, has listed 5,426,000 feet of lumber, 
22,475 cords of wood, and 4,475 acres of standing timber 
which the owners desired to sell. In addition other items 
listed without definite mention of amounts are estimated 
to total 16,278,000 feet of lumber and 68,000 cords of 
wood and waste. ; 

In accordance with its policy of fostering the estab- 
lishment of school forests the college this spring coop- 
erated with numerous high schools in tree planting 
projects. Professor Ernest G. Dudley recently supervised 
the planting of 4,000 trees on the reservoir site at New- 
burgh, N. Y., and while there inspected the planting done 
under the supervision of the college last year, finding it 
90 percent successful. The value of these plantations 
scattered over the State lies in the demonstration of the 
fact that trees can be grown in commercial quantities 
on poor, barren soil. 


SPANISH CEDAR FOR VESSELS 


[By ©. D. Mell] 


Between forty and fifty different woods from all over 
the world are listed at Lloyd’s as suitable for use in 
building wooden ships. Teak alone is considered good for 
sixteen years for timbering and outside planking. Oak, 
greenheart, mora, sal, iron bark and a few others are 
classified among the 12-year woods. There are a number 
of others that are listed as seven, eight, nine and ten- 
year woods. The true Spanish cedar is not classified 
among the ship building: woods at all, tho in tropical 
America where this tree grows the wood is highly es- 
teemed for building small boats. Considering its light- 
ness in weight and great durability in contact with wa- 
ter, it is difficult to understand why Spanish cedar has 
not been requisitioned more extensively in the past for 
boat building in the United States. It is of interest, 
however, to note that it has recently gained recognition in 
this country as a boat building material, when over a hun- 
dred thousand feet have been sold to one organization for 
making life boats. In the opinion of those who know 
the wood best there is no better wood extant for this pur- 
pose, and it is believed that after the good qualities of 
Spanish cedar become more generally known practically 
all the better grades of logs coming into this country will 
be requisitoined for boat construction. 

Most architects and wood users in this country do not 
know that Spanish cedar is not a cedar at all; they think 
of it as a soft wood or conifer, which is a mistake. The 
true Spanish cedar is a broad-leaved tree and is very 
closely allied to the mahogany which was at one time con- 
sidered the king of ship building woods. Spanish cedar 
closely resembles mahogany in many important respects 
only it is considerably lighter in weight, which is a qual- 
ity much in its favor for so important a use as boat 
building. It possesses the distinctive advantage of com- 
bining strength and lightness. Cedar wood will bear 
a greater weight without breaking than any other 
wood of like specific gravity. Like that of second-growth 
hickory or ash, the wood of young trees is preferred as 
the fiber is stronger and more elastic. The best wood 
is said to be derived from trees between 40 and 60 years 
of age. Moreover, the wood possesses unusual lasting 
qualities under practically all conditions. It is one of 
the few woods of middle America growing in commercial 
quantities that is immune to the attacks of ants and 
marine borers. 

Next to mahogany the cedar is the most valuable of 
all of the tropical American trees. If the mahogany be 
regarded as the king of the forest, the cedar may easily 
claim supremacy as the queen of the forest. While ma- 
hogany is pre-eminently useful for fine furniture and inte- 
rior trim and for all purposes requiring great beauty and 
durability, the Spanish cedar is employed for a great 
variety of special purposes for which it is always in the 
highest request. It is regarded as the most useful wood 
in tropical America. The wood is often curiously figured 
and is capable of taking a very good polish. For these 
reasons it is sometimes used by the cabient maker. To 
the cigar-box manufacturer this wood is invalyable on ac- 
count of its lightness, smoothness and stability. 

‘The Spanish cedar tree is indigenous to all the coun- 
tries from southern Mexico southward to Brazil and it is 
found to be more or less abundant on all of the larger 
islands of the West Indies. There appears to be a great 
tendency in the cedar to run into varieties, many of which 
assume the ¢haracter of distinct species. Trees ‘very 

















similar in many important respects to the true Spanish 
cedar are found in Argentina and large quantities of the 
wood are now coming down the Parana River for loca) 
consumption. In good soil the Spanish cedar attains 
enormous proportions. Trees that are from 40 to 50 fect 
to the first branch and upward to 5 feet in diameter are 
not unusual. Such trees are often without defects. The 
large sound logs measuring from 20 to 30 feet in length 
are in special demand for boat building material. The 
large branches which are usually very crooked make ex- 
cellent knees. The branch wood is said to be far more 
durable and much stronger than that from the stems, 

Marked differences have been observed in the woods 
from different origin. That from southern Mexico and 
all along the Atlantic side of middle America is rather 
soft and gummy and is not so well liked as that obtained 
from the well-drained slopes of the Pacific side. Sound 
and well-grown logs emanating from the west coast of 
Costa Rica are regarded as the best for use in boat 
building. 


INVENT MACHINE FOR TALLYING LUMBER 


The accompanying illustration shows a recently in- 
vented machine for tallying lumber. This machine is 
somewhat like an adding machine in appearance and is 
operated in somewhat the same manner. However, it is 
not so complicated, is lighter in weight and easier to 
operate, as well as being entirely new in design and con- 
struction, according to the inventors, J. W. Haley and 
C. B. Yelton. Mr. Haley is an experienced lumberman 
and is manager of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. at 
Erlanger, Ky. 

The main purpose of the Lumber Register, as it is 
called by its inventors, is to tally flooring, siding, ceiling 
and similar bundled lumber. As lumbermen well realize, 
the diversity of lengths and widths tied in bundles re- 
quires considerable figuring by the tallyman and besides 
it is an expensive process, as the loaders usually have to 
stand idle while the figuring is being done. The best of 
tallymen make mistakes and sometimes they are very 
costly as well as annoying. For example, if a certain 
number of feet are to be loaded on one order, the footage 
of each length has to be figured and then the total reached. 
Usually during the time the figuring is being done, three 
or four men are sitting idle. Not infrequently, too, much 








THE RECENTLY INVENTED LUMBER REGISTER 


lumber is loaded and some has to be taken off, or it may 
be that the tallyman makes a mistake that is not dis- 
covered until the lumber has gone forward to the con- 
signee, 

It is the contention of the inventors that by the use 
of the Lumber Register these troubles are ended, as the 
operator simply strikes the keys corresponding to the 
lengths as they are handled and pulls the lever the same 
as that of an adding machine. Thus, the Lumber Register 
registers the tally of the different lengths separately and 
the total feet of the lengths, each operation adding the 
feetage according to the length tallied. In other words, 
the operator has constantly before him the number of 
bundles of the different lengths and the total feet of 
all the lumber handled. No figuring or mental exertion 
whatever need be indulged in, as the operator has only 
to watch. the total feet in filling the order. The machine, 
as the illustration shows, is neat in appearance and its 
inventors maintain that it is durable, light and easy to 
operate. It has a correction key, a locking device and is 
mechanically correct. It was perfected after ten years 
spent in work on it by its inventors. 

The range of the machine is limited to 12 inches to 
48 inches in width and 2 to 20 feet in length and will 
total up to 999 bundles of each length on each piece tally 
and up to 999,999 feet either lineal or board. 





TURNING WOOD LOT INTO FACTORY 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—The big job of turning a 
wood lot into a factory is the proposition now being under- 
taken by Joseph E. Daley, president of the J. F. Clout- 
man Co., Farmington, Me. The Farmington shop was 
burned down last summer. He started a temporary shop 
which is now running to full capacity. Then he made 
his plans for the new shop and has everything now ready 
for turning a stand of heavy timber into a fully equipped 
shoe shop. The growing trees on the Roberts woodlot in 
Farmington have been purchased and a portable sawmill 
is now running on the lot providing the lumber from the 
timber. Men are working on the proposition over-time 
for the town wants to see the new shop completed as 
soon as possible, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 














SALUTE 


Oh, boys in khaki in the street 
The boys in blue parade 
With stooping shoulders, feeble feet, 
And silken banners frayed— 
Oh, boys in khaki standing so, 
Salute the boys of long ago! 


They may not look, they may not see, 
They may not heed the sign, 
And yet an answer presently 
Shall speak for all the line. 
For, when afar your feet are sent, 
Their hearts shall follow at ‘‘ Present.’’ 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


MUSCATINE, Iowa, May 9.—We gently deposited our 
suitcase on the floor of the Hotel Muscatine and im- 
mortalized the hotel register with our autograph. Then 
we looked up and made the pleasant discovery that the 
clerk was a lady. The war may have worked some 
havoc with us one way and another, but one fine thing 
is has done for us is to increase the proportion of fe- 
male help around the hotels. In many of them the 
hand that anti-suffragists believe was designed exclu- 
sively to rock the cradle is now engaged in manipulating 
the lever of the elevator, for woman is strong for the 
uplift. But this was the first lady hotel clerk we had 
encountered. We had met some that were perfect ladies 
but whose front names were John. But here was a real, 
sure enough lady behind the clerk’s desk. 

Woman’s place is in the home; and, as any hotel 
worthy to call itself such is a home, wp predict that the 
female hotel clerk is going to be a popular innovation. 
The ordinary hotel clerk is as pleasant as news of a 
German victory. But when a lady hotel clerk smiles 
you have to believe her. And, if the rate is 50 cents 
higher than you thought it was going to be you are likely 
to say, ‘‘Oh, thatsallrite,’’ instead of—well, instead of 
what you have been accustomed to say, with the accent 
on the cuss. So welcome, lady clerk; and, when you 
pull the pen from the potato and bid us inseribe our 
name it will be difficult to keep from ornamenting the 
register with a sonnet and bursting into song. 

We know thaf A. L. Porter and D. J. Eichoff and John 
Lee Mahin came from this town, for we had heard both 
them and the town brag about it. At the Association of 
Commerce doings E. E. Colilns, of the Collins-Hill Lumber 
& Coal Co., came up and rounded out the quartet with a 
word of greeting. We got a glimpse of the Collins-Hill 
yard as we motored up from the depot, and a good look- 
ing yard it seemed to be. But, of course, not in it with 
the hotel clerk. 





Dayton, Ou10, May 16.—Jay Gibbons, who operates 
the Gibbons (nee Algonquin) hotel, is a wonder, worker. 
A couple of weeks ago he assumed the management of the 
property determined to restore it to its pristine glory. 
At 11 this morning the acceptances for the ladies 
night’? of the Dayton Rotary Club, with the members 
of the Burroughs Nature Study Club as guests, had out- 
grown the capacity of the room in which that event was 
to be held. The great banquet hall was packed full of 
furniture and other storage and was badly in need of 
decoration. It looked impossible to hold it there. But 
not to Jay Gibbons. The night crew was hauled out of 
bed. An army of painters, decorators, maids and men 
was mobilized. The room was cleared, scrubbed, water- 
colored and festooned, and the guests sat down in a 
great auditorium that had been a storeroom seven hours 
before. 

As Sidney King is a lumberman and we are more or 
less he was delegated the duty of presiding, which he 
did with all his customary eclat. Sidney, by the way, has 
just bought him a new home out Hills and Dales way, 
with seven acres of aforesaid hills and dales spread 
out around it. It is next door to the Wright mansion, 
for Sidney is always right, or near right. About two 
months from now, when the carpenters et cetera have 
got thru with him, he will have one of the niftiest homes 
among lumbermen in America. 





THE STARS OF HOME 


How sweet the night!—how sweeter far 
Than all the glare of day! 

The sailor at the harbor bar, 
The farmer’s plow away, 

The ax laid down, the saw hung up, 
The creaking pulley still, 

Now men come home to sit and sup, 
From sea and wood and mill. 


How sweet the night!—now sleeps the breeze 
That played amid the corn, 

Night-cradled in the piney trees 
To wait the hour of morn. 

Up from the marshes comes the dew, 
Light-tripping as a lass, 

To soothe the weary heart of you 
With incense of the grass. 


How sweet the night!—now all the stars 
Their little candles burn. 

The cattle at the stable bars 
From pastures far return. 

And now the lamp beside the door 
Streams out across the road, 

And travelers late and pilgrims sore 
Shall rest them of their load. 


How sweet the night!—how sweeter far 
Than stars that deck the sky 





These star-beams from the windows are 
That halt -the passer-by. 
How sweet the night!—with stars of love 
That shine across the gloam; 
With all the stars of heaven above, 
Below the stars of home! 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 7, 1918. 


THE FLAG 
The stars of God have never paled 
Since first He bade them shine, 
The light of God has never failed 
In radiance divine, 
The skies of God are blue as when 
He set them ’round the earth, 
And red the blood in hearts of men 
As when He gave us birth. 





So shall it be with this our flag 
Of red and white and blue, 
As strong as is the mountain crag, 
As fair as Heaven’s hue. 
The light eternal is its white, 
Men’s hearts its crimson bars, 
And God, its azure field to light, 
Has given it His stars. 





Advertising is the canvas that makes the sale. 





ON LEAVING A CITY IN THE EVENING 
From its palatial house of stone 
And past its iron gates, 
Past little bars whose light is thrown 
Upon the cabins where alone 
The weary watcher waits, 
The train slips out, as vessels slip 
Their harbor for the sea; 
Across the narrow streets a ship 
Of steel goes sailing, and its lip 
Is shrill with melody. 


The cautious train creeps slowly thru 
The suburbs of the town. 
The home-intending stop to view 
(And maybe one of them is you); 
And now the night comes down. 
Now one by one the jewels bloom 
Upon the meadowed sky, 
While here and there, from windowed room, 
The little lamps the street illume— 
But not of these am I, 


Nay, we are wanderers who go 
To sail the sea of night; 
And waves of prairie land shall flow 
Beneath our prow before we know 
The joy of love and light. 
So, in your quiet house and home 
Beside your cordial fire, 
Think you a thought of those who roam 
Across the rolling waves of loam, 
And wish us our desire. 
On the “Frisco,” leaving Joplin, Mo., April 6, 1918, 


THEY HAD NO POET 


For twenty years this department has been trying to 
put the forest into poetic feet while other men have 
been making millions putting it into board feet. The 
response has been disheartening at times, but now and 
then some good lumberman (generally a retailer or sales- 
man, not one of the million makers) chirks us up by 
sending us some such lines as these and asking us to 
print them, indicating that even the poets sometimes 
perform a service: 

They Had No Poet, and So They Died 


In the dim waste lands of the Orient stands 
The. wreck of a race so old and vast 
That the grayest legend can not lay hands 
On a single fact of its tongueless past; 
Not even the red gold crown of a king, 
Not a warrior’s shield, nor aught beside, 
Can history out of the ruins wring— 
They had no poet, and so they died. 





Babel and Nineveh, what are they? 
But feeble hints of a passing power 
That over the populous Hast held sway, 
In a dream of pomp for a paltry hour, 
A toppled tower, and a shattered stone, 
Where the satyrs dance, and the dragons hide, 
Is all that is known of the glory flown— 
They had no poet, and so they died. 


Down where the dolorous Congo slips 
Like a tawny snake, thru the torrid clime, 
Man’s soul has slept in a cold a 
On the world’s dark rim, since the dawn of time; 
And if ever the ancient Nubians wrought 
A work of beauty, or strength, or pride, 
It was unrecorded, and goes for naught— 
They had no poet, and so they died. 


And even here, in the sun-crowned West, 
In the land we love, in the vales we’ye trod, 
Where the bleeding palms of the world find rest 
On Freedom’s lap, at the feet of God— 
Even here, I say, ere the earth waxed old, 
A race Titanic did once abide 
But, ah! their story is left untold— 
They had no poet, and so they died. 


The same old tale! and so it will be, 
As long as the heavens feed the stars,— 
As long as the tribes of men shall see 
A lesser glory in arts than wars; 
And so let us live, and labor, and pray, 
As down we glide with the darkling tide, 
That never a singer of us may say 
They had no poet, and so they died. 
—JaMEsS NEWTON MATTHEWS. 


The flags all point one way and so should the 
people. 








With hundreds of mills in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Louisiana, still 
well supplied with virgin timber, 
looking to the lumbermen of the 
Cairo Peninsula for their outlet, this 
is the logical place to send your 
orders. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 


Dunbar Mill & 





Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 


Wagon and Dimension Stock 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill Souther Hes and Planing Mill 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. pak an gta 
Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





Merchant and 

Manufacturer of 

uthern Hardwood 
umber. 


THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 


The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





CYPRESS SPECIALTIES 
G rege rtsen ath, sminaies. Moudings 
B rothers Co. pay oy — va 


General Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Louisiana Reliread de baplomentinoch. 


Lumber Co.,Inc. oectperie caer 


Mixed Shioments—Emergency Service. CAIRO, ILL. 





Wanted—Sawed Pol d 
The Pioneer Shaft Seri yt: = 


i nd Billi Spli 
Pole & Shaft Co. a Ree Bihits 
Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Manutacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 


The Hendrix Mill corel senent 
& Lumber Co., Inc. So/-Mill'and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason Wholesalers of 
Lumber Company = ‘Sym Hardwood 


umber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Bullding, CAIRO, ILL. 





OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 


Kellogg Lumber 
Company 
Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, lil. 





Eg Cases, Fes Cong F illere, 
. try 
Seats, Mostar ond 


Cairo Egg Case 








2 Case 
& Filler Co Copent Cond Fe 
CAIRO, ILL. a Specialty. 
Manufacturers of 
The MicClu re Sinidincen Silos ca National 
Company Homes and Garages 
CAIRO, ILL. SAGINAW, MICH. 
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1 ONE Dealer 
, In Every Town 


is our policy in marketing CENTURY 
STEEL T DRIVE POSTS and their 
exclusive features and high standing with 
the farmer trade enables our dealers to 


jan» Make Big Money 


This is the right time to introduce these 
long service posts in your community 
and show your customers how to save 
money in fence building; get better 
looking fences and bigger value for their 
money. 
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Write for open territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


* @ ® € 
Michigan White Pine 
YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Spleadid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better _— 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3&4B 


a 


arp 

or Shop 1 car each 21486 No.1 Barnand 
l car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 

No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Weidman * 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. : 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 
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Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 
We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Sidins, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
«Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., si2inex: 

















The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

per, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 


PRODUCTION OF POTASH SHOWS GREAT GROWTH 


The Geological Survey has released for publication its . 


annual statistics of the production of potash in the United 
States for 1917, which was about three times as great as 
for 1916, altho there was some reduction in the production 
from kelp or sea-weed owing to an unexpected short crop. 
This is the second largest source of supply for potash, 
the chief source being from natural brine. The largest 
source of supply from natural brines is in western 
Nebraska, altho there is another important field in Cali- 
fornia, 
The tabulation as given out is as follows: 


ity of their product, so that exact interpretation of the figures 
they furnish is impossible. Reports from thirty-six producers 
in 1917 show a gross output marketed of 700 short tons, hay- 
ing a value of $406,856. This is assumed to be about 424 
short tons of K,0. 

Refined potash salts were produced from wool washings in 
1917 by at least two plants, and some potash was produced 
from the ash or char obtained by burning other waste organic 
matter at several industrial establishments. 


Eighty-two separate firms were engaged in the pro- 


duction of potash in 1917, of which thirty-six were 
leachers from wood ashes. The production amounted to 





Potash produced in the United States in 1917 











Available 

Number Total potash Value at 

SOURCES of pro- production, 20), point of 

Mineral sourees : ducers short tons short tons shipment 
EE TET TT EER TL TOE ee COLETTE CE et ea 10 79,876 20,652 $ 8,219,912 
Alunite (refined salts and crude and roasted alunite)........++++.50-0- 3 AE 2,40 892,768 
DRE CHOI COMMON MTTIG, . ic. cccvccccocevccrrvesrverecoeseresersesions 8 13,582 1,621 700,523 
Dust from blast furmaces......ccscccccccccscccces cutace ssa cesoo > 3 2,133 185 68,841 
ad os a eatin Ss 10 11,306 3.572 2.114.815 
28 , WON aoa 4445 00055 a dew 6240% 4 ni) F 130,90 
a... _ . a peed SEER IR IS en en eee : 36 700 424 406,856 
Evaporated Steffens water from sugar refineries. .........eeeeeeerreees 5 *2,593 359 143,430 
Evaporated wool washings and miscellaneous industrial wastes...-.-.... 3 645 305 113,875 
82 126,577 32,366 $13,791,922 


*Includes 1,333 tons of material produced but not sold in 1917. 


Ashes Still a Factor 


Regarding the production from wood ashes the report 
says: 

Crude potash is still produced by the old methods of leaching 
from wood ashes in the hardwood lumber districts, chiefly in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Complete statistics of this output 
are difficult to obtain. Many of the producers keep no exact 
records of their operations and do not always know the qual- 





about 13 percent of the normal annual consumption of 
potash prior to the war and present prices are about 
ten times those that were paid before 1914. There is, 
however, no crisis in the supply of potash and little or 
no likelihood of any Government subsidies to encourage the 
industry, altho it is recognized as one of the essential 
industries necessary to win the war. 





REPAIRING LARGE CIRCULAR SAW TEETH 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


Recently the operator of a circular saw outfit came to 


my filing room very much worried and began explaining . 


that he had only two large circular saws with his equip- 
ment and that they were both ‘‘down and out.’’ A large 
contract order for lumber had to be filled that week and 
as it would take some time to get a new saw from the 
factory or a branch supply house he did not see how he 
was going to fill the contract. He asked me, however, if 
there was any way to repair the circular saws or at least 
one of them that day. I told him to get them to the filing 
room and when they came one was found to be badly 
dished and burned so that it was black around the collar, 
while the other was minus two large teeth and conse- 
quently left such a gap in the lumber as to make it un- 
saleable. After looking them over I decided that I could 
repair the broken teeth much quicker than I could hammer 
out the other saw. 

Securing two teeth from an old cast away circular saw 
of the same gage as the one to be repaired, I decided to 
try an experiment that I had worked successfully on band 
saw teeth years before when I had four band saw teeth 
broken out and disliked to make an extra braze in the 
saw by cutting them out. Taking the circular saw I 
filed out the notches in the stubs of the teeth as is shown 
in Fig. 1 making the bases all perfectly square. This 
done the teeth were filed out to fit in these notches very 
snugly as shown at A and B. The patch teeth were 
slipped into the notches side ways as can be seen from 
the illustration and consequently when driven in tight 
they become rigid in cutting. The problem was to hold 
them in place by brazing. Therefore, after filing lightly 
all the notch surfaces just enough to admit silver solder, 
which I used for brazing band saws, the solder was pressed 
between the edge surfaces of the stubs and teeth edge- 
wise making a very tight fit. Fig. 2 shows an edge view 
of the saw and at C and D the solder is shown in place. 
Just before brazing thin silver solder was bent down on 
each side of the saw. Before pressing in place, however, 
all surfaces and solder were treated with a brazing com- 
pound to insure a stick, 

Taking into consideration the great thickness of the 
saw, getting the stub and the tooth red hot to run 


the solder without damaging the saw edge caused con- 
siderable study. Thin irons would not contain enough 
heat, and therefore I procured two irons three inches in 
width and one inch in thickness and two feet in length. 
After heating the ends to an intense white heat they were 
clamped over the notches and teeth, both top and bottom 
very tightly, with large clamp screws, and the irons al- 
lowed to cool until the red had left them. The irons were 
then removed and oil was poured on the teeth until cold 
for tempering. The sides of the teeth were dressed with a 
file and the job showed up perfectly as the solder had 
filled up tle slight cracks snugly and held fast. 

The millman came for the saw late that afternoon 
and looking me up that night informed me that it was as 





; F1G.2 


: FIG. 3 


good as a new saw and placed quite a big reward in my 
hands for my trouble in helping him out. The saw made 
good for months after that and as it was a solid tooth saw, 
the patch teeth finally wore down and new ones were made 
and inserted. The other saw that the man brought was 
also put into shape, the work being done in spare hours. 
This little experience shows that many dollars are thrown 
away each year that could well be saved. Fig. 3 shows 
how a band saw may have patch teeth inserted in the 
same manner. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK _ | 





Practically the same conditions prevail that have governed 
the sash, doors-and millwork trade for some time, and there 
is little new to report. The demand from country yards is 
smaller than earlier in the spring, doubtless due to the farm- 
ers being too busy on the land just now to pay much atten- 
tion to building. City building is at a very low ebb prac- 
tically thruout the country, tho there are some notable excep- 
tions in munitions and ship building centers. Fortunately 
for the sash and door industry Government building of vari- 
ous kinds is making up, to a very large degree, the lack of 
ordinary construction. There are single buildings under con- 
struction, as for instance the great building being erected 
in Washington for army and navy use, that require as many 
sash and doors as would be needed in hundreds of dwellings. 
A great number of houses for workmen are being built at 
various points. These structures, with the many factories, 
warehouses, barracks, hospitals etc. being built furnish outlet 
for enormous quantities of sash and doors and help keep the 
plants producing, tho not as a rule to full normal capacity. 
Repairs and remodeling work continue to call for a good deal 
of material, and the demand for screen doors is lively, as 
usual at this season of the year. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are getting 
much less than the normal volume of business thru regular 
channels, but have been receiving enough war business of 
various kinds to-keep them busy. City trade is reported some- 
what better than recently, but still light for this time of the 
year. Country yards are not extensively in the market at 
present. Price advances are considered necessary because 
of the increased cost of glass, hardwood lumber and other 
materials. 

The planing mill listing bureau of St. Louis, Mo., continues 
to list considerable quantities on prospective contracts, which 


is encouraging as far as it goes, but the trouble is that not 
enough of these estimates are crystalizing into contracts. 
Normal business is still very slack, but most of: the concerns 
are busy on Government orders and efforts are being made 
to land more of this class of work, 

Trade is rather quiet for this time of year with the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) mills. Tho the number of city building permits 
issued is about as large as usual it is noticeable that the 
average cost is much below that of some recent years. The 
total is very largely made up of small jobs, and the outlook 
is that there will be much of such work this summer. 

Mills in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are working well up 
to the capacity possible with the working forces available. 
There is a continuous tho modest demand from building con- 
tractors. Architects say that contracts are developing but 
building operations seem to be hampered more by the tight- 
ness of banks than by lack of official approval of plans. A 
few factories have taken on contracts for cutting up box and 
crating material for manufacturers in those lines who find 
their own plants inadequate for completing the work oD 
schedule because of scarcity of lumber or of labor. 

The outlook for the sash and door trade at Baltimore, Md., 
is good. Construction work is on the increase; the Govern- 
ment is still in the market for considerable quantities of sash 
and doors, while the requirements in other directions promise 
to take up available stocks here and keep the factories busy 
if not rushed. 

The sash and door factories at Tacoma, Wash., report the 
situation practically unchanged. Should any considerable in- 
crease in business develop the factories would be in a quandry 
because of the labor and log shortages. Most of the factories 
report the labor problem acute. It is practically impossible 
to find skilled labor to replace any employees who quit. 
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The San Francisco sash and millwork plants report no 
improvement in trade, tho door factories in the bay region 
and at the white and sugar pine sawmills in the mountains 
are turning out large quantities of open sash, door stock and 
pine box shook. The eastern demand is good at improved 
prices, but more cars are needed for shipping out the goods. 

Manufacturers of window glass report a fair trade but much 
trouble in making deliveries. There are signs pointing to a 
brisk demand for the smaller sizes during the next few months 
and it is not impossible that the 50 percent production fixed 
by the Fuel Administration may prove insufficient for the 
volume of business that is expected to develop in the near 


future. 
ITALY’S AFTER-WAR LUMBER NEEDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—Consul F. T. F. Dumont, 
of Florence, Italy, has transmitted to the Bureau of I'or- 
eign and Domestic Commerce a fairly exhaustive resume 
of the after-war need for lumber in Italy. Except along 
the northern frontier of Italy in districts near the for- 
ests of Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, there are very 
few wooden houses. In fact, most of the buildings in 
Italy are built almost entirely of stone and wood is used 
only for doors, window frames and shutters. Even mold- 
ings, baseboards, cornices, steps etc. are made of stone 
or cement. Wooden beams are used to a certain extent for 
sloped roofs and in some sections rough floors are laid 
which are covered over by sand or cement and upon 
which in turn bricks or tile are laid. Practically all 
the furniture in Italy is made from native grown woods, 
or rather, it was prior to the war. Southern pine is 
used to a certain extent for interior woodwork and a 





small amount of black walnut and other cabinet woods 
from the United States are habitually imported. 


State forestry began in Italy about 1877 and at the 
time of the outbreak of the war authoritative estimates 
placed the consumption of home grown woods in Italy at 
about one-third of the total lumber needed. From for- 
ests and wood lots existing at the beginning of the war, 
however, it is estimated that approximately 50 percent 
of all standing timber has been cut to date, a condition 
that will naturally necessitate increased imports for a 
number of years. The chief source of supply was Austria- 
Hungary. Of the 150,000,000 board feet of rough or 
barked logs imported annually, 70 percent came from 
Austria-Hungary, and 10 percent more came from Ger- 
many. Prior to the war imports of squared or sawn 
timber averaged 950,000,000 board feet, of which 84,- 
000,000 board feet was southern pine from the United 
States and 810,000,000 board feet was spruce-pine from 
Austria-Hungary. 

The reconstruction of Italy will call for considerable 
quantities of lumber and competent authorities estimate 
that in the first five years between 3,000,000,000 and 
5,000,000,000 board feet of lumber will be imported each 
year and 2,000,000,000 feet per year for ten years follow- 
ing the five year period. The price at which lumber can 
be laid down in Italian ports, the report states, will cer- 
tainly influence the quantity to be imported. The great 
part of the lumber needed, to fit Italian tastes, must be 
spruce, hemlock, southern pine or similar woods. If 
redwood can be brought in at prices tu compete with other 
woods it will undoubtedly find favor, it is said, 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER BADLY INFESTED BY INSECTS 


San Francisco, April 15, 1918. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


I am sending you a few extracts taken from general 
report of the 1917 Insect Survey, planned as a codpera- 
tive project by the private lumber companies, the Forest 
Service, the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Entomology, thinking it would be of sufficient public 
interest and especially to private owners of timber in 
California to warrant its publication. 

The report is very complete and while the methods used 
to determine the centers and intensity of the infestation 
of necessity have been somewhat inadequate, owing to the 
fact that infested trees often show little or no change 
in color of foliage until the trees have been nearly killed 
by the insects, making it impossible to locate except by 
a close and careful examination, yet I think the report 
fully establishes the startling fact that the beetles have 
become exceedingly dangerous and require immediate 
attention. 

SecTion 1, On Jan. 20, 1917, a telegram signed by the 
White & Friant Lumber Co., Yosemite Lumber Co. and Madera 
Sugar Pine Co. was addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
requesting an immediate investigation of the extent and seri- 





Thays two kinds o’ paytritism, th’ 
American kind an’ th’ kind a feller taiks 
off n’ puts on like he does his artics every 
time th’ wether changes. Whitch kind is 


yourn, brother? 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 











ousness of the loss caused by bark beetles, and recommending 
an emergency appropriation of $50,000 to carry out the neces- 
sary control work. This was followed by a letter from the 
California Forest Protective Association requesting similar 
action. 

In response to these requests a general survey of conditions 
thruout the pine forest of California was proposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; this survey to be carried out co- 
operatively by the private lumber companies, the Forest Serv- 
ice, the national parks and the Bureau of Entomology. An 
informal organization was contemplated, the general super- 
vision of the work so far as necessary to be vested in the 
Bureau of Entomology thru the Forest Insect Field Station 
at Ashland, Ore. 

Careful consideration of the area to be covered led to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible to cover the entire 
sugar and yellow pine acreage in California in the 1917 field 
season, primarily because it would necessitate the employ- 
ment of more trained men with the necessary experience than 
were available in both the Bureau of Entomology and the 
Forest Service. It seemed easiest to get the codperation of the 
private owners for that pine timber in the State situated 
south of the Rubicon River on the Eldorado national forest, 
thru the Stanislaus and Sierra national forests, and as far 
south as the Tule Indian Reservation on the Sequoia national 
forest. This then was the area covered by the 1917 field 
» work, 

After these preliminaries, it became evident that what 
was wanted by the private owners and the Government in 
insect survey was data on the following points in par- 

cular: 


(1) Amount of insect damage to sugar and yellow pine, 
both on Government and private land. 

(2) The danger to which the green pine timber was sub- 
ject because of these depredations. 

(3) The feasibility of preventing a part or all of similar 
losses in the future by control work. 

(4) The probable cost to the Government and private own- 
ers to institute an effective insect control policy. 

The prompt manner in which the White & Friant Lumber 
Co., the Yosemite Lumber Co., the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
and the California Forest Protective Association met the 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture to get this survey 
under way made it possible to perform the work during the 
1917 field season in the pine region south of the Rubicon 
River. Particular credit is due the White & Friant Lumber 
ee its active codperation, both in the office and in the 

eld, 

The following companies codperated in this survey: Fresno 
Flume & Lumber Co., Madera Sugar Pine Co., California 
Door Co., Whiteside Lumber Co., Blodgett Lumber Co., Sanger 
Lumber Co., James Ducey, Westside Lumber Co., White & 
Friant Lumber Co., Yosemite Lumber Co. 





With two notable exceptions the above list includes all the 
large timber owners in the survey area. The last three com- 
panies in this list cojperated to the extent of several hundred 
dollars by furnishing subsistence and transportation to the 
field men while their lands were being examined. A consider- 
able part of the timber covered in the survey was in the form 
of scattered small holdings. This timber was cruised at For- 
est Service expense. ‘The following table indicates the allot- 
ments and the deposits made for the field expenses of the 
survey. The large balance in the deposits made by the private 
owners is due to the fact that a number of the companies 
furnished a part or all of the subsistence and traveling ex- 
penses of the examiners, and thus but little had to be deducted 
from their deposits, 

» « « Over 19,000,000,000 feet of pine timber was cov- 
ered in the survey, distributed over an acreage of 1,682,000 
acres. » « » 

The ownership of the pine timber included in the infestation 
units is divided in the following manner: The sugar pine, 
Jeffrey pine and yellow pine figures have been combined. 


Ownership of Pine Timber Included in the Infestation 





Units 
Forest National 

Service Parks Private Total 

Forest M.B.M. M.B.M. M.B.M. BM. 
Eldorado ...... pays oer 2,766,000 8,937,000 
Stanislaus .....8,472,000 468,000 8,028,000 6,968,000 
Sierra ......+++8,123,00 261,500 2,039,000 5,423,500 
Sequoia .......1,802,890 774,350 401,260 2,978,500 
Totals .....9,568,890 1,503,850 8,234,260 19,307,000 


The ownership of these 19,000,000,000 feet of pine timber 
included in the infestation units is, by percentage, divided as 
follows: Forest Service, 49 percent; national parks, 8 per- 
cent; private, 43 percent. 

Outside of the infestation units and within the boundaries 
of the Eldorado, Sierra and Sequoia national forests there 
are 4,000,000,000 additional board feet of pine timber. The 
greater percentage of this is national forest timber. For the 
most part this timber is scattered over large areas in mixed 
stands and in exceedingly inaccessible places. Because of 
these conditions this timber can be safely disregarded in the 
formulation of an insect control policy for the region. How- 
ever, it was possible quite accurately to estimate the annual 
insect loss on this scattered timber by using the data ob- 
tained on the 19,000,000,000 feet of pine timber included in 
the infestation units, 

The 23,500,000,000 board feet of pine timber in California 
on which estimates on insect losses have been obtained as a 
result of this survey represent 18 percent of the private and 
national forest timher within the State. 

+ « « . These figures show that 513,500 acres, or 30 per- 
cent of the area covered by the survey, is at the present time 
involved in epidemic infestation. Over 60 percent (348,600 
acres) of this epidemic infestation is in commercial and ac- 
cessible timber, 

The value of timber destroyed by the beetle in Cali- 
fornia during the season of 1917, according to careful 
estimates made by Ralph Hopping, field entomologist, was 
$365,000. Chief Forester Graves expects to ask for the 
necessary funds to enable the Forest Service to begin 
active operations against the beetle as early as possible 
and to continue the work until the infestation is reduced 
to normal, and of course he expects the codperation of 
private owners and they will undoubtedly be willing to 
do their fair share, as they were prompt to extend their 
support to the survey and location of centers of infesta- 
tion. THOMAS FRIANT. 


TO USE PIT PROPS FOR FUEL 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—Great quantities of spruce, 
fir and other lumber cut from the forests of Newfound- 
land during the last four years for the use as pit props 
in the British and French coal mines will be used as fuel 
because of the lack of tonnage to carry it overseas. 
Until 1914 the Province prohibited the export of forest 
products except in manufactured form. This was 
changed at the beginning of the war because of French 
and English requests. 

Hundreds of farmers went into the business of hewing 
pit props. The timber owners also took up the new form 
of lumber manufacture. Until the latter part of 1915 





the business thrived splendidly. Then the shortage of 
tonnage began to be felt and the business gradually 
stopped. A small part of the wood piled up has been 
used for pulp. The government is encouraging its use 
as fuel to ward off another famine. 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as 
in private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the 
only wood to use as a base for the new 
and wonderful silver gray effect so much 
in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the vari- 
ous stains and finishes in vogue today 
makes it truly the Peer of Woods for 
Interior Finish for it can be stained to 
imitate the more expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, 
it is a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the ° 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood 
that is nationally advertised. Every week and 
month your customers are being told, through 
magazines of national circulation, the many advan- 
tages and economy offered in the use of Birch. 


Put in a stock of 
b 


it now and get 
your share of the 
orders that will 
Any of the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 






eautiful 


@ 
that wi irch 
come from this 
advertising. — 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., MASON -DONALDSON LBR. CO., 





Marinette, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., OCONTO COMPANY, 
Nahma, Michigan. 817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Led., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
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< 5 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, for they @un strong to 


Gum, good widths and attractive 
Magnolia, 


Gateus, figure. At any rate, you 
Hickory, will find that’s true of the 
Yellow Pine. b air 
Structural lumber we manufacture. 
Timbers up Send us your inquiries on 
to 4g’ long. 


future needs. 


Sabine Tram Company 


B.B. HALL, Mauger, BEAUMONT 
Hardwood Dept. TEXAS 


H. LEEPER, G. S. A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 











LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS ==" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


YARDS: ~ L b C 
aros: HH. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











| PITTSBURGH | 











DiebitnahKeenbot® Mis.Co.. 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers — 


Silver White Pine 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for Planing 
Mill and Pattern Work. 
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White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prices on Box Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »3¢7,Oliver Bite. 














THERE IS A TRUCK FOR RETAILER OR LOGGER 





The Sort of Equipment to Use in Logging—Lumberman Would Not Do Business With 
out a Light Delivery Truck 





USING A TRUCK IN GEORGIA 


There was a time in the South when help was plentiful and 
when animal feed was cheap. That time has passed. Men 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer and even the growers ad- 
mit that horse and cattle feed is high. A team and driver 
engaged in hauling logs will not do a great deal of work in a 
day when that work is judged by the log scale of the logs 
hauled. Therefore it takes a lot of men and a lot of teams to 
keep a mill logged properly and with the growing shortage 
of teamsters the situation is becoming serious. So it is not 
surprising to find team outfits discarded and motor trucks 
taking their place. Some time ago, for example, the Cleve- 
land-Oconee Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Ga., purchased a heavy 
duty U. 8. truck for hauling logs. This company has its 
general offices at Atlanta, but operates mills at Chalker and 
Oconee, Ga., cutting much fine southern hardwood as well 
as pine of good quality. 

The U. 8. truck, which is manufactured by the U. 8. 
Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, was put to work in 
the woods near Chalker. The accompanying illustration 
shows this truck in service, and the story of how it is used 
is told better by the pictures than could be told by word of 
mouth, As will be seen from the illustrations the logs are 
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when a truck was sent into their yards, but now Mr. San- 
ford says they are getting so they ask for motor truck delivery 
and say that unless the truck can be sent they do not want 
to buy the coal. The employees of the company are heartily 
in favor of motor truck delivery. The company handles its 
coal business from a separate yard and recently, due to a 
stress of other business, it became necessary to take one of 
the 2-ton trucks away from the lumber yard for a time. 
When the foreman was told of this he was highly indignant 
and protested that “you might as well take the shirt off my 
back as take that truck away from me; I can not do any- 
thing without it.” 


A DRIVER’S BUSINESS IS DRIVING 


More than one lumber company after purchasing a motor 
truck has had much trouble with the machine because the so 
called expert driver employed insisted upon improving the 
machine. Every reputable and dependable motor truck manu- 
facturer retains a staff of competent mechanical engineers 
whose duty it is to make improvements upon the truck it puts 
out, These men, of course, have no exclusive patent upon all 
good ideas, but, generally speaking, a motor truck driver 
would not be a motor truck driver if he were capable of de- 











FIVE VIEWS OF A U. 8. TRUCK USED BY THE CLEVELAND-OCONEE LUMBER CO. AT CHALKER, GA, 


rolled up skidways on to the truck by the aid of a team and 
generally three men are employed in the operation. The 
logs are easily unloaded and, as can be seen, this particular 
truck is operated right out in the woods. 





TRUCK AS NECESSARY AS A SHIRT 


The Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co., of Freeport, Ill., is 
operating three motor trucks and, according to Mr. Sanford of 
the company, is obtaining excellent results from them. Two 
2-ton trucks are operated and one %-ton Republic truck. Mr. 
Sanford is especially enthusiastic about the light Republic 
truck. While in Chicago recently he said that he simply 
would not do business without a light capacity truck of this 
character. Somebody is always wanting a small lot of stuff 
in a rush and this truck provides the means of getting it 
there. Being light in weight and rapid in operation, it can 
take two boards, a few hundred lath or a couple of bunches 
of shingles to a customer in a few minutes and consequently 
the delivery of such orders is not expensive. When a con- 
tractor is building a house it always seems that he forgets to 
order the few vital pieces of lumber until everything else is 
on the ground, and then wants it in a great hurry. When 
this occurs the %-ton truck comes to the rescue and every- 
body is satisfied. 

The Sanford & Zartman Lumber Co. does considerable de- 
livering in the country. When it first started, Mr. Sanford 
said, the company did get into some trouble because it at- 
tempted to deliver over poor roads in wet weather. However, 
it has gotten over that trouble as it is made very plain that 
the company will deliver lumber only as far as the end of the 
hard road unless road conditions are absolutely all right. The 
farmers now begin to understand this and take the matter in 
a reasonable manner. It is interesting to note that the farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Freeport are entirely willing to pay for 
the delivery of lumber in the country. The Sanford & Zart- 
man Lumber Co. sold the lumber for a $3,600 barn recently 
simply because it was able to deliver the lumber. This is 
only one of a number of instances in which the company is 
able to trace large sales directly to its ability to deliver by 
motor truck, 

The company handles both coal and building materials and 
the trucks of 2 tons capacity are used considerably for the 
coal trade. They have ordinary flat bodies and the coal is 
shoveled on and off. At first people protested sometimes 





signing a’better motor truck than there is on the market. 
This should not be construed as meaning that no improve- 
ment should be attempted. Many things about an ordinary 
truck can be modified to a certain extent and improve that 
truck for hauling lumber and building material. There is 
little, however, that the ordinary motor truck driver can do 
that will make the engine any more efficient or make it pull 
any heavier loads by installing a lot of so called improvements 
of his own manufacture. A driver of this type is generally 
attempting to improve the design of the engine when he 
should be out rushing an order to a customer. Consequently, 
if a lumber company finds that it is not getting the proper 
amount of service out of a truck it may well pay to investigate 
the driver’s activities. The fault has been found to lie at 
the door of the driver instead of at the door of the truck 
maker more than once. A good man should be employed and 
probably the best way to secure one is to take a man who 
knows little or nothing about a motor and train him to be a 
driver, Frequently when teams are done away with there is 
one driver who is a good deal more reliable than all the rest 
= it will pay to take this man and break him in as a truck 
river. 

An interesting happening came to the notice of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN not long ago regarding truck drivers. A 
certain lumber company in Chicago that operates a fleet of 
trucks purchased some devices to show the speed at which a 
truck is run, the time it is not traveling, and the number and 
length of stops. The devices were installed on the trucks and 
the boss trucker came down to look them over. As soon as 
he saw them he called the drivers together and they abso- 
lutely refused to drive a truck with one of the recording de- 
vices on it. It would be difficult for the recorder manufac- 
turer to secure a better endorsement for this device. If 
readers of this department desire further information it will 
be supplied. 


~~ 





The United States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
received a telegram late in April from the Government award- 
ing to the company a contract for 500 more Class “B” U. 8. 
standard motor trucks. The contract amounts to approxt- 
mately $350,000. The company recently delivered the first 
fifteen trucks to the Government on the original order for 
500, and rush work is being done to complete the first con- 
tract. Within a short time, under the plan of manufacture, 
there will be a steady stream of trucks from the plant. 
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PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


March 27.—The Federal Government struggles along 
pravely with its ship building scheme but the announcement 
of a start with actual work has still to come. Every day 
some tale or other is told of the latest position but finality 
seems as far off as ever. A few days ago it was announced 
by Prime Minister Hughes that Mr. Connington, M. L. C., 
of New South Wales, had been appointed chairman of the 
ship building tribunal as the result of an agreement between 
the Government and the unions concerned, and that the 
tribunal was complete, with Mr. Curelin, the commonwealth 
director of shipping, as representative of the Commonwealth 
and Mr. Duggan as representative of the employees. Then 
followed trouble between two rival engineering unions, the 
older one of which sought to dominate the other, and so the 
delay is prolonged. Meanwhile the country is hard up against 
material shortages of essential goods, and additional vessels 
are being taken away for allied requirements. Enormous 
quantities of foodstuffs are available only if bottoms can be 
secured to shift them. 

The conservator of forests of Western Australia has at last 
undertaken a vigorous propaganda in this State on behalf 
of a ship building scheme here. Much correspondence has 
been published in the local press commending stich a scheme, 
but till quite recently the State government has remained 
passive. Now that a Government department has espoused 
the project something may come of it. Wooden ships are 
what is aimed for Western Australia, and it is rightly being 
urged that wooden ships can be quickly built and put into 
service on the Australian coast with immense benefit to 
everybody. With the continent now well served by railways 
there is not the immediate need of luxurious steamship ac- 
commodation and the larger steamers could be released for 
urgent war work if a dozen or so of good sized sailers were 
built to take their place. 

The hardwood mills of Western Australia have done rather 
better of late in the way of securing orders overseas and 
getting means of forwarding supplies. Several substantial 
orders for railroad ties and other lumber have come this way 
from South Africa and a captured German steamer has been 
engaged in shipping the lumber. This has been of ines- 
timable benefit to the lumber manufacturers, and if it will 
continue for some time will lighten their burden consider- 
ably, for the absence of the old-time orders for Europe, India, 
and the Far East has proved a serious diminution of the gen- 
eral turnover, while those manufacturers who combined a 
trade in American softwoods have in their absence had a 
most discouraging.time and loss of trade. 

New Zealand’s northern forest lands have just recently 
been visited by devastating fires and much valuable timber 
has been destroyed. Several towns, one or two of considerable 
size, have been wiped out by the fires. No such conflagra- 
tion has ever been recorded there before. The fires followed 
on a period of severe drouth with the result that the flames 
could not be overcome until immense damage had been done, 
The native timbers of New Zealand are among the most valu- 
able in Australasia, for they have incomparable qualities for 
all the more special uses of lumber, and are rarely used com- 
monly like the hardwoods of the Commonwealth. 

It will be remembered that a Chicago architect, Walter 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


Burley Griffin, won the first prize against the world for his 
design of the Commonwealth capital—Canberra—and that 
eventually he met with considerable interference by various 
politicians with whom he came in contact in carrying out his 
design. Now it appears that Mr. Griffin is slowly securing 
that position in Australia which his great ability entitles 
him to. Recognizing his unusual gifts, people concerned in 
the erection of important buildings have entrusted the designs 
to him. Two of these buildings have just been completed; 
one is the Catholic University of Melbourne and the other the 
Australian Cafe, Melbourne, and there is certainly nothing 
like them in unique and artistic lines in the Commonwealth, a 
prominent man having remarked that both are dreams of 
poetic beauty in stone. It is time that new ideas—and 
American ideas are very welcome in Australia, as witness the 
popularity of her products, from pictures to chewing gum— 
percolated the old-fashioned architectural circles and did 
something to get Australia away from the senility of Crown 


Colony days. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 20.—Expectations that the foreign movement of 
cypress, which attained large proportions in February, would 
keep up have not been realized, the shipments during March 
being only 23,000 feet. Spruce, however, seems to be rein- 
stated in its leading position both as to quantity and de- 
clared value, the forwardings for March having been not 
less than 969,000 feet against 935,000 feet in March, 1917. 
In point of value, however, there has been a great gain, the 
amount going up from $78,827 to $120,628, which shows the 
big increase that has taken place in the quotations during the 
year. As for the rest of the export list, it is exceedingly 
narrow, being made up of not more than four items, poplar 
being next in order with 172,000 feet of a declared value of 
$12,495, and “other hardwoods” with 70,000 feet, declared 
to be worth $7,800. Because of the large shipments and the 
high price of spruce the total value of the exports for the 
month exceeds that of March, 1917, by some $28,000. The 
outlook, however, is not encouraging, and the exporters would 
not be surprised if the movement were still further curtailed. 
The exports for March, as compared with March, 1917, 
were as follows: 
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BARGAINS IN POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, has, 
under date of May 14, 1918, issued its Bulletin No. 248, which 
lists a large number of bargains in first class power plant 
equipment and machinery, as well as locomotives adaptable 
for logging railroads, switching engines etc. A splendid line 
of air compressors, boilers, condensors, engines and motors 
of every kind, flywheels, generators for all purposes, hoists 
and hoisting engines, and locomotive cranes is presented thru 
this bulletin, as well as the abundant machine shop equipment 
which the concern has on hand. Among the bargains in saw- 
mill machinery are noted a 24-inch resaw, a matcher and a 
molder, both of these last named machines being described 
as good, and real bargains. Some new or practically new wire 
rope is also offered. Lumbermen in need of plant equipment 
would do well to address the company at St. Louis, request- 
ing a copy of its Bulletin No. 248, which, of course, is free to 
the trade. 





MAKING THE DRY KILN EFFICIENT 


It is probable that few lumbermen realize the widespread 
use of the dry kiln in all lines of industry. The use of dry 
kilns is as wide as the use of wood, which ranges from the 
humblest kitchen utensil up to the very highest works of art. 
The companies manufacturing agricultural implements, such 
as the International Harvester Co.; automobile manufac- 
turers, such as Dodge Bros. and the Packard Motor Car Co., 
are representative of the industries that buy fuel to heat the 
dry kilns they use. Therefore all due precautions must be 
taken to conserve the supply of heat and make it do the 
maximum amount of work, especially in these days when 
steam producing fuel is so hard to obtain and so high in cost. 
The result is that these companies are and for some time have 
been using the Hussey patented dry kiln door carriers, manu- 
eeees by the Dry Kiln “Door Carrier’ Co., Indianapolis, 
nd, 


Hussey patented dry kiln door carriers are designed to make 
the ends of the kiln as nearly like the sides as possible in heat 
holding efficiency and to enable the operator to remove and 
Teplace the doors with the utmost ease and rapidity. That 
they accomplish these ends is shown by the large number 
of users who have to buy the fuel with which dry kilns are 
heated and at the same time demand the very best possible 
Tesults from dry kilns. Incidentally the Dry Kiln “Door 
Carrier” Co. has conducted an extensive investigation of all 
kinds and types of doors that have been employed for dry 
kilns and after thoroly considering the merits of different 
doors has drawn up instructions and specifications of a prac- 
tical nature that are delivered to all buyers of the patent 
door carrier, The new factory, completed about six months 
4g0, has greatly increased the output of the company. 

Besides mentioning the facts that one carrier will open and 
close all the dry kiln doors of a kiln and that one track will 
carry this carrier, it is best to leave detailed description of 
the construction to the manufacturer. 

0. F. Shattuck, of the Dry Kiln “Door Carrier” Co., has 
an extremely interesting document. He keeps it in a safe, 
This document is not small by any means; it contains page 
after page and is given over to a description of the equipment 





that has been furnished to many of the largest consumers of 
wood as well as manufacturers of lumber in the United States. 
The list is so long that it would be impracticable to reproduce 
it, but it includes such well known names as the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Henry Disston & Sons, Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., Chickasaw Cooperage Co., John Deere & 
Co., Pekin Cooperage Co., Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., the Pull- 
man Co. and on down thru a list that seems almost intermin- 
able. Such a list could have been built up only by the Hussey 
patented door carriers accomplishing what is claimed for them, 
One name on this list Mr. Shattuck is particularly proud of. 
That name is Quartermaster’s Department, U. 8S. A., which 
placed two orders that were recently shipped to “somewhere 
in France.” Both orders. went as a single shipment, one 
consisting of eight doors and the other of four. Uncle Sam 
in his time of need turned to the Dry Kiln “Door Carrier” 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for aid, and aside from showing the 
universal recognition of the quality of its product the com- 
pany is proud that it has been able to render this service to 
the nation. 





METAL ROOFING FOR RESTRICTED DISTRICTS 


A building material of merit for building operations in fire 
restricted districts is “Invisible Joint” metal ceilings and 
“Titelock” American metal shingles, manufactured by the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., of Milwaukee. The “Invisible 
Joint” metal ceilings are especially interesting, as they replace 
plaster over the lath, or can be used to cover the plaster, 
eliminating the ever present danger of the plaster cracking 
and falling as a result of unusual jar or vibration. This 
metal ceiling is especially adapted for school rooms, factories, 
offices and stores, and it is artistic and indestructible, as well 
as fire retardant. The ceiling can be cleaned at any time, or 
painted to harmonize with a room. The squares being jointed, 
the ceiling can be covered easily and quickly. Several pat- 
terns of “Invisible Joint” metal ceilings are available, and 
they give rich beamed ceiling effects etc. 

“Titelock” American metal shingles are manufactured to 
replace the ordinary shingles in restricted districts where the 
latter are prohibited by the building ordinances, and they 
give a house an attractive appearance. The manufacturer 
claims them to be fire, lightning and storm proof, being over- 
lapping and interlocking. They come in several different pat- 
terns, either galvanized or painted. A line of metal roof 
trimmings, such as gable finials and ridging, porch flashin 
etc., is also handled by the manufacturer, in copper as wel 
as galvanized or painted, 
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PRELIMINARY figures on earnings of 114 roads for March 
show a better condition than the previous months of this 
-year. Operating income shows a decrease for the United 
States of about $7,000,000. For the East it is approximately 
$6,000,000 ; for the South an increase of $1,500,000; and for 
the West a decrease of over $2,000,000. For the three 
months ended with March it is, in round figures, $54,000,000 
for all roads in 1918, as against $144,000,000 last year; in 
the East $1,105,000; as compared with $55,800,000; in the 
South $23,000,000, compared with $30,000,000; and in the 
West $31,000,000, compared with $57,000,000. 













Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


9826 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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You Need Protection 


thatis unfailing—the kind that eliminates chances 
of disastrous bon You'll find this protection in 
the Hardinge ‘ 


“Alert” 
Watchman’s Portable Clock 
(Approved by all Underwriters) 


It keeps your watchman on the 
lookout for danger and is always 
dependable. rite for particu- 
lars and names of users. 


Hardinge Bros., Inc. 
1777 Berteau Avenue, CHICAGO 

















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers: 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Everthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, prilAbELPHIA”PA. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 
The same quality as Acme 
Mammo Crayons but are larger in dia- 


meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 


20th Century A small, very hard wax 


crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 21.—-The demand for heavy stocks of hardwoods 
wanted by the Government for war material remains strong, 
as for some time, and manufacturers are expecting this de- 
mand to remain good as long as the war lasts. Ash, hickory 
and quartered white oak are in brisk demand and walnut and 
poplar are also strong. Prices are firm and tending upward. 
Gum is some stronger than it was a few weeks ago, with indi- 
cations that the price will advance later in the season. The 
uptown mills here continue to run on steady time and the 
outlook for summer trade is said to be very good. Logs are 
coming in at a fair rate and prices are high. Both orders 
and inquiries are coming in fairly well and manufacturers 
report that the ear shortage situation is better, and when 
this situation becomes normal or improves to a certain point 
it is believed the business of the hardwood manufacturers 
will grow larger. Manufacturers say that in spite of war 
conditions their trade for this year has shown most gratify- 
ing results and the demand for lumber has been fairly good 
since the first of the year. Building operations in Evans- 
ville and other towns in southwestern Indiana are not im- 
proving materially and few contracts have been let here for 
building during the last month. Collections are reported 
good. The heavy rains of the last two weeks have delayed 
farm work to some extent, but the wheat crop continues to 
look quite promising. 

Reports from southern Illinois and northern Kentucky 
state that many of the stave factories in those two states 
are now operated steadily and the outlook for trade for the 
rest of the year is very good. Many of the staves sawed 
along Green and Barren rivers in western Kentucky are 
brought here by boats and barges, and during the last few 
years this city has become a considerable stave market as 
well as a large tie market. Many ties are cut in the Green 
River country. 

It is expected that the slack barrel cooperage plant of Em- 
rich Bros., of this city, located at Parkersburg, Ill., a few 
miles west of here, will start running within a few days. 
The plant will start on apple barrels and indications point 
to a good crop of apples in southern Illinois this season. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 22.—Conditions surrounding the lumber industries are 
fluctuating so rapidly that many representatives of the trade 
hesitate to express opinions concerning transportation and 
labor problems because these conditions change so frequently. 
For example, it is said that transportation conditions were 
improved generally during the last week, but men represent- 
ing the wholesale and manufacturing interests were of the 
opinion that this change for the better might be only tem- 
porary. 

The labor situation becomes increasingly serious, one hard- 
wood manufacturer expressing the belief that approximately 
40 percent of the working forces of most plants would be 
changed during the year. A few manufacturers in some of 
the larger hardwood centers complain that their competitors 
are bidding against them for valued workmen and that this 
condition is resulting in the payment of wages that are out of 
reason. 

Prices remain firm, but tend toward upward levels. Hard- 
wood mills are unusually busy, their business being limited 
only by the supply of logs and cars for shipment, Furniture 
industries are a little more active than they were a month ago, 
and the implement and vehicle manufacturers are heavy 
buyers. Indiana implement manufacturers, however, have let 
down on heavy operations as a result of a temporary lull in 
the market. 

The building trades are fairly active, altho compared with 
last year the volume of lumber sold for home building is 
small, Real estate dealers, however, thru their organizations 
are endeavoring to improve the demand and the lumber trade 
is hopeful for an improvement in the building situation be- 
fore the close of the summer. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 21.—The general market situation shows very little 
change. Government demand continues strong, with domestic 
demand somewhat better than it was. Orders on the books 
are heavy, inquiries brisk and dealers can sell almost any- 
thing that can be shipped. Prices are strong and high, with 
the market somewhat steadier than it has been. However, 
prices are not really established, as top prices are merely a 
question of how badly a consumer really needs any certain 
item upon which he can place his hands for immediate deliv- 
ery. 

A number of prominent out of town lumbermen were pres- 
ent to witness the running of the Kentucky Derby as guests 
of local lumbermen. In spite of bad weather in the morning 
and a sloppy track the grandstand, clubhouse, paddock and 
lawns were jammed with the biggest crowd on record when 
the derby was run. 

T. M. Brown, of Louisville, chairman of the hardwood 
grading committee of the hardwood manufacturers, who are 
working thru the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States for one set of rules for grading hardwood lumber, is 
much pleased with the way the hardwood men have backed 
the plan for a single standard or uniform inspection and 
measurement of lumber. Many hardwood men scattered all 
thru the country have signed in favor of the one grading 
rule plan, and many others will be heard from shortly. Of 
course a few have been opposed to any change, but it appears 
as tho a large majority is strongly in favor of doing away 
with the old system and going to a uniform grading, which 
will result in far less dissension in every way and generally 
facilitate handling and shipping of hardwood lumber. 

Traffic conditions have shown material improvement within 
the last few weeks, and at present local concerns are having 
little if any trouble in reaching any section of the North 
and Hast. The labor situation is the worst factor at present, 
it being alleged that few mills have more than 50 percent of 
their labor requirements. 

At a recent meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club the 
members unanimously favored a resolution endorsing the one 
grading plan of T. M. Brown. This was the principal mat- 
ter taken up at the meeting, which was given over largely to 
a discussion of this matter and general trade conditions. 

Gill Wymond, son of L. H. Wymond, of the Holly Ridge 
Lumber Co, and the Chess & Wymond Co., has resigned from 
the Chess & Wymond Co. to enter the field artillery service. 
Will Wymond, another son, and formerly connected with the 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co., is spending a furlough in Louis- 
ville. 

Roy Browning, assistant to Manager R. R. May, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Louisville, who was 
in Class 4 of the draft, has been making an effort to get 


into the navy, having been turned down by the marines on ac- 
count of a weak eye. He has since been placed in Class 1, 
and expects that he will probably be called upon in a few 
days to report at Camp Taylor. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 21.—Local lumber manufacturers and jobbers report 
an active market and generally satisfactory prices. Trang- 
portation connections are better but still there are too many 
embargo interferences. There is more distribution to con- 
tracting builders. Furniture manufacturers complain of 
trouble in getting the kind of stock they need, so many of 
their grades being also in demand for the Government. 

Possibly the busiest consumers of lumber at this time are 
the manufacturers of boxes and crating, who have so many 
orders on hand that the capacity of their plants are over- 
taxed and there is great difficulty in securing the necessary 
help. The requirements of packers are extraordinary, and 
the strict regulations of the Government as to dimensions 
and construction of boxes have obliged a considerable number 
of manufacturers to modify the producing machinery of their 
plants. 

Theré has been some improvement in collections in recent 
weeks, but the slow movement of shipments in a few directions 
necessarily makes a longer than usual time between the actual 
sale of the timber and the receipt of remittances, and where 
such delay in times past would be charged against a tight 
money market it now must be blamed on the transportation 


system. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 20.—-Cleveland lumber interests are allied with the 
employing factions of the building trades of this city in the 
controversy of the union workers with the employers. The 
strike, which during the early part of the month seemed 
near settlement, now is growing larger and more widespread 
than ever. The only improvement in the situation is that 
the carpenters’ union has agreed to send back men engaged 
in work on plants having Government contracts, All other 
offers of settlement have met with failure. J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, just 
back from a much needed vacation, has taken the situation 
in hand, from the lumbermen’s point of view. Said he: 
“The strike has resulted in a general cessation of building 
operations and lumber is most affected. In spite of the work 
started, May will be one of the poorest months in the history 
of the trade. As a result of this condition it would not be 
surprising if building as a whole for the year was 50 percent 
below normal. The strikers have refused the offer of the em- 
ployers to submit the matter to the War Service Board at 
Washington. 

In spite of the untimely conditions, preparations are being 
made by city officials and others interested to obtain a $1,000,- 
000 appropriation from Washington, with which it is pro- 
posed to construct 10,000 houses here for factory workers, 
to be let out at a minimum rental. The move is the result 
of a conference between members of the city war board and 
the housing committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The request will be made when data, to be obtained 
in a survey and for which $5,000 has been appropriated by 
the city, has been completed. More than 10,000 houses for 
workers are needed at once, according to Miss Charlotte 
Rumbold, secretary of the housing committee. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 20.—The Miller Lumber Co., of Appleton, has received 
a card from a former employee now with the spruce division 
at Vancouver, Wash., on which he said: “The mill is running 
twenty-four hours a day with four shifts. There sure is some 
spruce turned out here each day, just as clear as you can 
get it.” 

As a result of an eastern visit by some of the heads of the 
Universal Shipbuilding Co., of Sturgeon Bay, it is probable 
that the keels for several boats for Government purposes 
will be laid directly in the yards of that city. 

While bark has not increased in price, a big shortage is 
likely, as many mills will not even attempt to peel hem- 
lock this year, due to the shortage of labor. A 30 percent 
decrease is expected. 

Pulpwood is arriving at a lively pace, some freight trains 
containing from fifteen to twenty cars. Most of it is hem- 
lock that varies from one foot to two feet in diameter. All 
of the logs are stripped of their bark before shipment, the 
bark going to tanneries. 

Changes are in progress at the Indian Reservation near 
Keshena, near which place the Government operates a mill. 
H. P. Marble, assistant superintendent of the Menominee 
Reservation, will go to Fort Thompson, in North Dakota, 
to be superintendent of a reservation. ‘The office of the 
Neopit plant will be removed to Keshena, where Superin- 
tendent Allen will be in charge. A new superintendent will 
be sent to Neopit to look after matters at the Government 
mill. 

The annual meeting of the N. Ludington Co. was held 
here this week. J. Earl Morgan, of Oshkosh, was elected 
president to succeed the late Isaac Stephenson, who was 
president for more than fifty years. Mr. Morgan, who was 4 
son-in-law of Mr. Stephenson, was elected a director, a8 
was Neil Norris, of Milwaukee. All the other officers were re- 
elected: H. A. J. Upham, Milwaukee, vice president; H. C. 
Hornibrook, secretary, and H. J. Brown, treasurer. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 21.—Conditions in the Wisconsin lumber and wood- 
working industry show little change. The labor situation 
grows more acute from week to week and railroad freight 
traffic still is subject to much delay, especially with respect 
to the car supply. Mills are running at a capacity that is 
limited only by the number of workmen available. The move- 
ment of the May contingent under the setective service act to 
the training camps during the coming week is certain to take 
a large number of men out of mills and woodworking plants, 
according to past experience, for it is the heaviest draft yet 
made, With similar calls in prospect every month for some 
time to come, the outlook is none too rosy. The substitution 
of female help is relatively limited and not much relief can 
be afforded from the dwindling number of men engaged in the 
heavier duties. 

A call for 300 carpenters and joiners was received by the 
Milwaukee Free Employment Bureau during the past week 
from Barkdale, near Washburn, Wis., the seat of a larse plant 
of the DuPont Powder Co, The men are urgently neeried to 
construct numerous big additions to the powder mills. hile 
carpenters in Milwaukee are experiencing rather slack times, 
due to the enforced curtailment of building operations, the re- 
sponse to the call so far has been small because of the long 
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distance of the jobs from the established homes of the 
workers. 

The Lake Shore Lumber Co., Washburn, is operating its 
logging camps thruout the spring and summer months in order 
to keep up the supplies for its big sawmill, known as the 
Sprague mill, in Washburn. The plant recently resumed work 
for the season with a good supply of logs at the mill and a 
large reserve in northern Michigan, but it is intended to effect 
a production far above normal, and every means is being 
taken to insure an adequate log supply until the season ends 
next fall. 

The Britton Cooperage Co., Green Bay, Wis., has presented 
each of its 150 employees with a life insurance policy, taken 
out under the group insurance plan in a well known eastern 
company. The aggregate is $75,000 and policies range in 
amount from $500 to $1,500, according to the employees’ term 
of service. — 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 21.—That the need for better housing facilities is 
recognized is shown by the action of the Saginaw Board 
of Commerce in the appointment of a special committee to 
take up this question. Representatives are also to be named 
by the building and loan companies, the banks and mer- 
chants, and this joint committee is to be called together to 
consider plans to meet the conditions created by the estab- 
lishment of new industries and the enlargement of those now 
here. On the committee are well known lumbermen, the com- 
mittee consisting of J. T. Wylie, Charles T. Kerry and John 
8. Porter. With plans to be made to increase the housing 
facilities in Saginaw there is no doubt but what a building 
campaign will be inaugurated, and this added to the heavy 
demand for lumber by manufacturers will mean more than a 
strenuous season for the lumber concerns of Saginaw. 

Two more large industries have just been landed for Sagi- 
naw. ‘They are a grey iron plant, to be controlled by the 
General Motors Co., and the Wolverine Tractor Co., which 
will be brought to Saginaw from Detroit. 

Saginaw’s commercial body, which has been known as the 
Board of Trade since its establishment back in the early 
lumber days of 1863, has changed its name to Board of Com- 
merce, believing that to be more suitable. The board has 
just completed a successful membership campaign, securing a 
total of 1,200 members, the mark set by President George 
H. Hannum, who will now continue as its head with that 
number of members signed up for three years. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 21.—The hardwood market continues very firm. Or- 
ders are slowing down a little on some items because enor- 
mous quantities of lumber, delayed in shipment, are reaching 
consumers and other purchasers all at the same time. But 
even with this condition there is practically no complaint 
over demand. More orders can be secured for practically 
everything on the hardwood list than can be accepted for 
prompt delivery. There is an exceptionally active demand 
now for thick oak, with every indication that this will grow 
heavier as the season advances, Interests having contracts 
with the Government are in the market for large quantities 
of this material and inquiries are out that suggest a record 
volume of business in thick oak in the near future. Prices 
are very firm. Plain oak is already getting scarce in inch 
stock and thinner. Quartered white oak is in good demand 
and there is a strong call for ash and hickory in all grades 
and dimensions. Sellers occupy a position of vantage in 
the case of these two woods and prices are naturally well 
maintained. There is a good business in cypress, while 
cottonwood moves well in both the higher and lower grades. 
Low grade gum is strong and active and there is a splendid 
call for sap gum in firsts and seconds. Red gum in the 
higher grades is reported moving more freely than recently. 
Building operations are somewhat larger and there is greater 
activity among furniture manufacturers. There is a good 
inquiry for walnut and the firms here that specialize in it 
are doing as large a business as supplies will allow. Manu- 
facturing operations increased under the stimulus of larger 
log receipts and many cars of lumber, delayed by lack of 
cars and motive power, are now being rushed forward to 
destination, with resultant impairment of holdings of south- 
ern hardwood lumber. 

Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., with headquarters in Mem- 
phis, reports that it is unable to make more than limited 
use of barges it purchased some time ago for handling logs 
to its mill on Sunflower River at Richie, Miss., and for 
transporting its lumber to the Mississippi River at Vicks- 
burg, because of the low stage of water in the former stream. 

A large demand is appearing here for thick oak, especially 
that ranging from 2 to 3% inches in thickness. One buyer 
tecently bought large quantities from Memphis lumbermen 
and from others in the valley territory and he will return in 
a few days to complete his purchases, Another firm has 
taken between 8,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet of 3-inch stock 
and is in the market for other thicknesses. Indications are 
quite bright that the lumber manufacturers and the vehicle 
interests having large Government contracts for army es- 
cort wagons will get together on terms and that a consider- 
able business in thick oak will develop. 

The supply of cars for log loading is showing material 
increase, according to officials of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and logs are coming into Memphis at a 
more rapid rate now than for months. They are likewise 
being delivered with greater rapidity than for a long while 
at Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., and other milling centers 
on the various roads operating thru the southern hardwood 
producing territory. : 

The E. Sondheimer Co. has opened offices in New York, 
at 15 Whitehall Street, in charge of Henry H. McDowell 
who will be the eastern agent for this firm. This company 
has greatly enlarged the scope of its operations during the 
last few months. It is completing the building of its big 
Plant at Sondheimer, La., and has only recently finished 
substantial improvements at its mill at Shreveport, La. It 
is the principal in the Madison Lumber Co. which is build- 
ing a hardwood mill at Tallulah, La. It is announced that 
there are five operations in which this firm is interested and 
that the daily output is approximately 250,000 feet a day. 
The headquarters of the company are in Memphis and it 
Operates a large band mill here. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 22,—Land valued at nearly $1,500,000 has been taken 
over by the Government for an aviation field, and Buffalo, 
in the opinion of officials, will become the aviation center 
of the United States. The property lies in the northern 
part of the city and the village of Kenmore and on this plot 
the Government will build a munitions plant in addition to 
laying out an aviation testing field. In order to do this it 
will be necessary to close about twenty-one city streets. A 
number of houses on the tract will have to be torn down or 


removed. The property is over a mile long and in some points 
a mile wide. 

The movement of lumber by lake has not yet reached any 
large proportions, not more than half a dozen cargoes being 
reported since the opening of the season. During the last 
week the steamer Philetus Sawyer arrived with 435,000 feet 
of lumber for Hurd Bros. The receipts of shingles have also 
been small so far this year. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 103, 
with twenty frame dwellings. The total costs were $124,300. 

George Dietrick, a former lumber retailer and now en- 
gaged in the building trade, has bought the stock of the 
H. & M. Lumber & Shingle Co., which recently went out of 
business. The price reported is $3,485. 

C. W. Goodyear, who is connected with the Great South- 
ern and other lumber companies, will leave here about June 
1 with a number of other young men to engage in Red Cross 
work in France. 

Among the visitors to the lumber trade the last weék was 
R. G. Hogle, manager of the Farmington (Mich.) Lumber & 
Coal Co. He was in search of anthracite, which is said to 
be quite scarce in Michigan, 

Frank T. Sullivan has returned from his wedding trip, 
which was spent partly in the White Mountains and at the 
sea coast. He is now occupying for the first time regularly 
his new office at 600 Ellicott Square. He reports buying 
a large block of hardwoods and other timber in the Salamanca 
section of the State, taking the cut of a mill there. 

Lumbermen are getting better car service than at any other 
time since last year, but are not yet satisfied with it. The 
southern pine movement is the only one now that is badly 
restricted. A lumberman said this week that tho the pas- 
senger service had been badly cut down to accommodate the 
freight movement, he hoped to see it reduced still further, 
for he believed that people are still traveling more than 
they need to. Certain members of his own family were 
planning to make long trips to the Coast, but he had tried 
to discourage them, saying they were just as well off in a 
cottage on the lake shore this summer. He believed that 
travel should be a matter of necessity almost entirely. 

Notices of an advance of 1 cent a hundred pounds from 
the Pacific Coast have been received by circular from Seattle. 
The Buffalo rate all-rail was formerly 80.7 cents and the 
advance brings the rate up to 81.7 cents, which puts the 
rate above that of Rochester, which is 81.5 cents. This 
manifest discrimination is not likely to stand very long. 

G. A. Tomlinson, general manager of the barge canal lines, 
states that eastbound business is increasing every day, though 
westbound traffic is still light. The canal has 165 of the 
old boats, of which twelve are steamers. The Buffalo ter- 
minus of the canal will be at the Erie-Ganson Street docks. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is spending two weeks 
on a business trip to the company’s headquarters at Greens- 
boro, N. C., and to various mills in the shortleaf pine region. 

Ganson Depew returned last week from a visit to the plant 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and to 
his son, Ganson G, Depew, who is in the aviation service 
at Pensacola, Fla. 

Maurice EK. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., and former 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, is moderator of the New York State Congregational 
conference here this week. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


May 20.—The car situation has shown a marked improve- 
ment during the last few weeks. Box cars are available 
again, the open cars having practically disappeared. All the 
mills are shipping to capacity. 

The labor situation is serious, one of the mills having had 
to shut down its night shift, and wages have been advanced 
25 cents a day. Common labor now demands $3.25. 

On account of excessive shipping, all stocks are depleted 
considerably. ‘The local trade on hemlock is good and the 
stock is sold at high prices. All hardwoods move well at 
good prices. Some birch propeller stock is being gotten out. 
There is a heavy demand for log grade hardwoods and the 
mills are right up to the saw. The eastern market is very 
active and the demand for all local woods is very good, espe- 
cially for hemlock, but on account of the embargoes prevailing 
in that territory it is difficult for the millmen to make prompt 
shipment. 

A large forest fire, fanned by a heavy wind, swept thru the 
timberland of the Robbins Lumber Co., causing heavy damage. 
A set of camps, small amount of railroad equipment, camp 
supplies and 300,000 feet of birch and basswood logs were 
destroyed. The loss is placed at $20,000, with insurance on 


the logs only. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


May 21.—The speeding up of ship construction in the 
yards of this port continues without abatement. Govern- 
ment inspectors who have just completed a visit here to 
look over the several yards stated after their work was 
done that, having come to criticise, they had nothing but 
words of praise for everyone connected with the undertaking 
here. They left much impressed with the enthusiasm that 
exists in all the ship yards here. The rivetting gangs are 
all making efforts to set a record. The Chickasaw Ship- 
building Co. has established a school for teaching rivetting 
and the sessions are held after the close of the regular day’s 
work; the attendance is said to be very large, so that by 
the time the ten ways of this concern are completed and 
ship building there starts in earnest they will have enough 
workmen of their own training to take up the rivetting 
work, 

The export of lumber continues here at a satisfactory rate, 
but no publicity is given to the amount of the outward 
movement, nor the destinations. Much of it goes overseas 
and a considerable amount to the Latin American countries. 
The mills are all busy sawing lumber, mainly to fill Govern- 
ment orders, and very little finds its way to the interior. 





NEW CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY VOLUME 


New Or.EANS, LA., May 20.—A novel addition to the 
Cypress Pocket Library is ‘‘The ‘Once-in-a-While’ 
Books,’’ just issued and soon to be ready for distribution 
by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Of uniform ‘‘pocket size’’ with the other volumes, it 
contains ‘‘an anthology of favorite poems of faith, 
solace and cheer’’—the kind of verse that most people 
like to read and refer to occasionally—a number of illus- 
trations combining artistic photography and pictorial 
studies of the beauty, adaptibility and longevity of cy- 
press, with accompanying text, and sundry thumb-nail 
sketches and tributes to ‘‘the wood eternal.’’ The little 
volume is almost unique in composition, an excellent bit 
of typography and should prove a very popular mem- 
ber of the Pocket Library. 
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The Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good profit 
on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


*“Woco”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting custo- 
mers, They are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing, 
in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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“Service” 


That ic US. ‘Talus by wire 


or letter what you want from 
the Coast. We can furnish it. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Shingles 
and Siding. 

24”’ Shingles ALL the time. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


Premium Shingle Specialists. 
716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Good Salesmen Wanted. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 















and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BvEaRD an, 


RaTT, WA 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Vertical ° e 
Gan’ Hir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 
Get our prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Bastera Mer. = WER ETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Mioncapo 





Has a hundred poems that have 
IN REST LAND Steele 
American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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There’s a Big 


Demand for 
These Items 


But, why shouldn’t there 
be when you’ compare 
their durability with other 
kinds of wood? Few 
woods can equal 


Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


when it comes to resisting the 
elements. That’s the reason so 
many yard men are increasing 
their sales and profits. You can 
do the same. Let us quote you 
prices today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


was.’ Lumber Co. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by ‘‘ the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


af &7 





Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





3 DOUCLAS MALLUCH 




















THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 20.—Practically all the lumber that can be manufac- 
tured by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is going 
to be taken by the Government. This statement was made to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative by Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, who is spending all his time these days apportioning 
Government requisitions among the 200-odd sawmills in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association’s territory. As America 
gets deeper and deeper into the war, the need for lumber 
grows apace and the prediction was advanced by a promi- 
nent member of the Georgia-Florida association that it will 
not be long before the Government is taking the entire lum- 
ber production of this country, as it is the steel. 

Meantime the demand for commercial lumber exceeds all 
expectations for this time of year. The farmers are busy 
with their crops, but despite that there is a steady call for 
building lumber, due in large part to the general depletion of 
yard stocks as a result of the drain upon them for Govern- 
ment purposes. 

The transportation situation has improved to such an ex- 
tent that Government lumber is moving without a hitch. 
Commercial lumber is being shipped from this territory to 
local points and to such northern and interior points as can 
be reached on a Government permit. The mills in the west- 
ern part of Georgia and Florida and eastern Alabama are 
doing a considerable interior business in yard stock, but the 
volume is growing less and less all the time as Government 
requirements crowd them off the order file. 

It was officially stated last week that Camp Johnston will 
be enlarged to accommodate about 10,000 more troops. The 
quartermaster’s construction department has taken steps to 
build at once 260 more barracks, which will entail another 
large cutting of cantonment lumber by the sawmills in this 
territory. 

Florida is putting her foot down hard on the lazy man. 
Governor Catts has instructed all sheriffs within the State 
at once to tack up placards warning all able-bodied men to 
work or go to jail. This is no time, the governor says, for 
any kind of slackers, and while there is work for everybody, 
everybody who can work will be required to do so. 

Rumor was persistent this week that the Government ship 
yard in South Jacksonville was going to pass into control of 
private parties. This caused much agitation among the 
workmen, who held a mass meeting to protest. Resolutions 
were drawn up and sent to Washington. This morning a 
telegram was received from Charles Schwab branding the 


rumor as false. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 20.—The lumber market in the Beaumont milling dis- 
trict still holds firm. The demand continues strong for all 
kinds of ship building timbers and building lumber and prices 
are steady with an upward tendency, according to local lum- 
ber manufacturers, 

The scarcity of labor is still a source of considerable annoy- 
ance, some of the mills being forced to curtail their opera- 
tions slightly due to the lack of sufficient man-power. Stocks 
at the mills are badly broken and a number of orders were 
turned down last week owing to inability to fill them. 

The car situation improves steadily and most manufac- 
turers in this section report they are receiving all the cars 
they need to deliver orders. Railroads are trying hard to buy 
large quantities of car material and bridge timbers, but the 
orders they have placed thus far have been cut almost 50 
percent, the mills being unable to meet the demand for this 
class of material. 

Like southern pine, hardwoods of every kind, and particu- 
larly oak, are in great demand and prices are gradually in- 
creasing, local hardwood manufacturers reported Saturday. 
A number of inquiries were received from furniture mnufac- 
turers and box factories. Hardwood dealers also have found 
cars much easier to get the last week; in fact, the car situ- 
ation has gradually improved since early in April. Embar- 
goes on eastern shipments continue to loosen up, altho no 
shipments have as yet gone as far east as the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Crops conditions thruout Texas, especially in the northern 
and central parts of the State, where the chief lumber demand 
originates, are reported better than ever before. Even in 
central-west Texas, where there was a general failure of crops 
last season due to drouth, a good rain has fallen and crops 
look very promising. 

The outlook for the lumber market this summer and fall is 
very promising, declared W. A. Priddie, vice president of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., who returned Saturday after a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to St. Louis and other middle western 
points. He first went to Fort Sill, Okla., with his son, Lieut. 
Richard C, Priddie, who is now stationed at that post as an 
expert artillery instructor, and then continued to St. Louis. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 20.—New business booked last week by the mills in 
this section is not as heavy as during the previous week, but 
prices continue to improve very satisfactorily. The reason 
for the movement showing a slight decline is attributed to the 
fact that the mills have not the stock to sell and are oversold 
on many items. Especially is this true of No. 2 dimension 
and boards in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades. The majority of 
the mills report that their stocks of common grades are lower 
than ever before. Tempting orders are received daily, but 
not having the stock they are required to turn them down. 
With the increased Government demand it is very hard to 
predict the outcome of this acute shortage. 

Labor supply is somewhat smaller than before, and a few 
mills have been required to close down until some relief is 
forthcoming. Negro women in the various sawmills are in- 
creasing in number and it will be only a short time before 
the mills will be working almost a full female crew. Mexican 
labor also shows an increase in this section. The millmen 
in this section are still working on the amendment to the 
compensation law to permit boys under 18 years old to work 
in plants and have the protection of the insurance. It is 
hoped that this measure will be made effective, as it would 
relieve the labor shortage at many mills. 

Heavy Government orders are still being booked, with 
almost every grade and size being called for. Bspecially is 
there a heavy demand for smaller timbers, and also for 3x12- 
to 12x12-inch and larger, 24- to 40-foot lineal average, mer- 
chantable, 1905. Orders for dense merchantable, fleet and 
barge schedules, lighters and dock timbers are also being 
booked in large volume. Large quantities of No. 2 dimension 
are called for. 

Shiplap and fencing in all grades move briskly and prices 
show improvement weekly. Especially is the demand heavy 
for 1x8-inch in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades. One by 4- and 
1x6-inch, fencing in all grades, but especially No. 2, also 
move well, Flooring, ceiling, partition, bevel siding, drop 





siding, B&better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish are 
all moving in fair volume, with the prices showing a steady 
improvement. Stocks of these items are lower than for 
several months, and if the demand continues stocks of uppers 
will be scarce. Casing and base, jambs and molding move in 
limited volume, but prices show considerable improvement. 

Both flat and box cars are plentiful in this section, and 
very few mills have any trouble in getting all the equipment 
necessary to move their product. Several of those plants that 
were closed down on account of not being able to secure 
cars have resumed operations. Local business is reported 
to be as heavy as usual, and the number of building permits 
for Alexandria and vicinity continues to grow. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 20.—Outside of Government business very little has 
been doing in the lumber trade within the last week. Manu- 
facturers report that neither the wholesalers, who have held 
off because they do not know just how they stand with the 
Government, nor the retailers, who are upset over the ques- 
tion of whether the Government will put a price on commer- 
cial business, are buying much. ‘Transit cars are not moy- 
ing so well as they have. Prices, however, remain firm and 
there is no disposition to make any concessions to get busi- 
ness. The labor situation throughout the South is a serious 
drawback to production and reports are that stocks are 
badly broken. Locally, the big shipping yards continue to do 
a good business, but only a small amount is being transacted 
by retailers. 

A, J. Niemeier, president of the A. J. Niemeier Lumber Co., 
whose product is handled by the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., 
was in St. Louis last week in conference with J. A. Meyer, 
sales manager. Mr. Niemeier was on his way to his home 
in Pasadena, Cal., after a visit to the mills at Little Rock. 
He repeated reports of shortage of labor thruout the Arkan- 
sas soft pine belt. 

Division F—southern pine wholesalers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis met last Thursday to hear the 
report of G. R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortman Lumber Co., on 
the meeting in Washington, where the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors was formed. Mr. Gloor, who 
is one of the most progressive of the St. Louis wholesalers, 
is a member of the membership committee of the bureau. The 
division was entirely in sympathy with what was done at 
Washington and it was recommended that St. Louis whole- 
salers join the bureau. A number of those present signified 
their intention of joining. It is believed that the member- 
ship from St. Louis will reach twenty. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson inter- 
ests, has just returned from a trip to southeast Missouri and 
Arkansas with reports that most of the hardwood mills are 
running out of logs. The amount of logs on hand is very 
low, he said, and operations in the woods have been ham- 
pered by heavy rains. 

Traffic managers of lumber concerns in St. Louis have been 
advised that the advance of 1 cent a hundred pounds on lum- 
ber authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River undoubtedly 
will become effective June 11. One traffic expert says that 
these advances also will apply to all points on both banks of 
the Mississippi River up to and including St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, which will be raised to 33 cents. Advances also are 
made to Duluth and North Duluth. There are also advances 
made in this same schedule to points in central Missouri of 
from % to1% cents. Exceptions to these advances are Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica and Troy and 
points taking the same rates, to which no change will be made. 

Under the War Department’s new zone system of purchas- 
ing supplies, which was brought about thru the efforts of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, it is estimated that St. 
Louis firms now will receive from $66,000,000 to $75,000,000 
of the $100,000,000 business done annually at the St. Louis 
quartermaster’s depot. This estimate was made by Jackson 
Johnson, president of the chamber, who said that St. Louis 
heretofore had been receiving only about $25,000,000 to $33,- 
000,000 of this business. 

The second Red Cross War Relief campaign opened in St. 
Louis with a vim today. The lumber and millwork interests 
of St. Louis are represented on this committee by William 
Lothman, president of the Lothman Cypress Co., and A. J. 
Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

Hight more bungalows in Tower Grove Heights, St. Louis, 
have been completed by Charles S. Mueri, a contractor and 
builder of that city, and four have already been sold. In all 
Mueir has built twenty-eight bungalows in this subdivision 
since last spring. When completed they are sold to home 
buyers. The bungalows are built on lots 33x125 feet and 
the plans call for three rooms on each of two floors, closets 
in each room, hardwood floors, beamed ceiling, gas heater and 
tile bathroom, linen closet, sleeping porch, bookcases, screens 


etc. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


May 20.—While it is a fact that most mills in the North 
Carolina pine belt still find demand rather dull, due princl- 
pally to the transportation situation, because of the good 
fortune of several of the large mills to consummate big sales 
of low grade rough and dressed stock during the weck the 
total sales showed an increase over the previous week, both in 
rough and dressed lumber. These large sales are for delivery 
by water from or thru this port to Philadelphia and New 
York. After a close survey of the market, especially the 
buying end, there is no doubt but that if-shipments could 
be gotten forward with any degree of promptness the demand 
would be much larger than it is at present. Whether the 
mills would care to sell ahead any further at this time, 
even at higher values, is a matter of conjecture. 

Some of the southern roads will take lumber shipments 
for delivery to barges at their terminals here without wharf- 
age, but the millmen are up against a hazard in getting cars 
here to hit the barges right, and thus save demurrage on 
barges and on cars, which latter would also mean being put 
on the blacklist. An investigation is now being made by 
Washington officials to increase transportation facilities for 
lumber both by inland and coastwise water routes by putting 
on more steam barges etc. This would afford tremendous 
relief to both ends of the lumber business and the yearly move- 
ment would doubtless aggregate nearly 2,000,000,000 feet. 

The labor situation is becoming worse. Notwithstanding 
the drain made by new Government works and the harvest- 
ing of truck crops, which must be attended to immediately 
as soon as the vegetables are ripe, reports are to the effect 
that there is sufficient labor if the men would work six days 
a week regularly. One prominent millman stated that if the 
men would work regularly lumbermen would need only 50 per- 
cent of the men now on their payrolls—in other words, they 
could operate a double shift, if necessary. As it is now, how- 
ever, reports from some sections are that many mills will 
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have to close down unless something is done to give them 
adequate labor. 

The aggregate sales of rough lumber during the week 
showed an increase, particularly in the lower grades, due to 
several large sales for water delivery being made for delivery 
in Philadelphia as promptly as possible. There is little de- 
mand for the better grades of rough lumber, but prices are 
well maintained. Prices secured for lower grades of rough 
pine recently are the same as previously quoted, with the ex- 
ception of box bark strips, which are advancing. Four- 
quarter edge box sold at $34; 4/4 edge culls, $32; 8-inch 
box, $36; 10-inch box, $37; 12-inch box, $38 to $38.50; 5/4 
edge box, $35; 6/4 edge box, $35 to $35.50; box bark strips, 
$24 to $24.50—these prices being f. o. b. Norfolk, net. 

Sales of dressed lumber generally were no larger than dur- 
ing the previous week, but a large contract sale was made at 
unheard of prices, covering 8-, 10- and 12-inch roofers, which 
will have a decided strengthening effect on the market, which 
even under a light demand has shown upward -tendencies. 
This particular sale covered 1,000,000 feet of each size, at 
$40, $41 and $42 f. o. b. Norfolk net, respectively, which is 
$3 to $3.50 a thousand feet higher than prices heretofore 
obtained. The lumber goes to an industrial concern, and 
will be moved by water to a northern point. It is very possi- 
ble that the movement of dressed stock to Norfolk by rail 
for reshipment from here by water will gradually increase 
and the mills in position to make shipments in this or in 
any other manner will have no difficulty getting their own 
prices for stock. ‘The prices given in the last trade letter 
still obtain, altho recent sales of Nos. 3 and 4, 13/16-inch 
flooring, have been at higher figures. There have also been 
some Government orders for flooring and roofers placed re- 
cently, but the amount has not been large. Plans are rapidly 
being pushed forward for additional housing facilities at 
Norfolk and Portsmouth for Government workers, but actual 
work in constructing the houses has not begun yet. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 20.—The temporary mill being built by W. G. Palmer 
(Ine.) to replace the one recently destroyed while engaged 
in the production of war supplies for the Government will 
be ready for operation this week. The insurance on the 
burned structure has been adjusted and men are now clear- 
ing away the debris to make way for a plant twice the size 
of the one destroyed, which was 90x200 feet and two stories in 
height. The new mill will be constructed of lumber and is 
expected to be ready for use within three months. 

Several cargoes of lumber, the first of the season from the 
Tonawandas, left this morning over the Erie Canal for the 
Rochester Bex & Lumber Co. at Rochester, N. Y. These 
cargoes were to have been dispatched several days ago, but 
difficulty in dredging a section of the unfinished barge canal 
between the Tonawandas and Lockport held the boats back 
until today. Much of the stock that has arrived at the local 
port by vessel this spring and a large amount of that scheduled 
to arrive this week will be forwarded to consumers thru 
the canal. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., moderator of 
the New York State Congressional conference, will preside at 
the sessions of the organization, which convenes at Buffalo 
tomorrow morning in annual convention. 

The steamer Myron and barges Peshtigo, Mary Woolson and 
Delaware arrived at the Tonawandas today with stock, bring- 
ing the total number of boats to arrive since the opening of 
navigation up to seven. The steamers Winnipeg and Ralph 
and barge Holland are due this week. A scarcity of labor at 
points of loading is delaying shipments of stock by vessel. 

The consignees of cargoes received at the Tonawandas dur- 
ing the rest of the season will be required to pay 15 cents 
per 1,000 feet for docking lumber, an advance of 10 cents 
over the rate formerly in force. The men engaged in un- 
loading boats demanded the advance and the consignees 
agreed to pay the increase after the vessel owners had de- 
clined to stand the additional cost of unloading. 

The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. is bringing 2,000,000 feet 
of red cedar siding from the Coast by rail. The first car- 
load was shipped a few days ago and consisted of over 100,- 


000 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 20.—The last week has seen less lumber taken from 
the yards here for Government peremptory work than the 
last two or three, and there has been less received. With the 
new embargo in force the lumbermen here do not feel very 
cheerful over the prospect for getting lumber thru and many 
think there will be trouble even in getting what is needed 
for Government work ; at least until the railroads get cleared 
up better than they are now. The wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are still offering lumber, subject to shipping condi- 
tions, and high prices are being paid by the Philadelphia 
yards notwithstanding the fact that the Government may 
take it at a lower price. At a few points in this district 
ouside the city some lumber is being received, and some of it 
even commercial, so that the wholesalers still have a little 
business that they can attend to. Some lumber has already 
been secured for the big housing operations in West Philadel- 
phia and Camden, but it is understood that the bulk of it has 
not been bought yet and the wholesalers hope that they will 
get a share of this business. More wholesale offices here have 
made further reductions in their office forces and are ap- 
parently about ready to quit until the war is over unless the 
Government’s attitude toward the wholesaler can be changed. 
Practically all lumber, both in kind and grade, is scarce and 
prevailing prices would be very high if there was a chance of 
delivery, as the demand is very strong. Southern pine, white 
pine, hemlock, spruce and cypress are especially scarce. Some 
commercial hardwoods did drift in here, but it is feared 
that the present embargo may stop even that small supply. 

The housing situation seems to be getting worse rather 
than better. It would take a tremendous amount of lumber 
to build the buildings that are needed for those here now 
and to come soon, and most lumbermen feel that this insures 
good demand from the building trades for some time after 
the end of the war. 

Not only did the lumbermen go flying over the top in their 
Liberty Loan drive but the committee that was appointed to 
collect $5,000 as the trade’s contribution to the publicity fund 
has been able to turn over that amount to the central com- 
mittee and has paid all is own expenses and those of the 
lumbermen’s Liberty Loan committee, still having a balance 
on hand for any contingencies that may arise. It is esti- 
mated that the lumber trade of this city has put over $3,000,- 
000 into the three Liberty Loans, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
other war drives. 

Harry C. Hudson, who has been associated with Samuel H. 
Shearer & Son for the last ten years, has entered the Mell- 
Viall Lumber Co. as secretary. That concern has recently 
changed its main office from Kane, Pa., to this city, which 
has heretofore been a selling office. Howard Mell, who had 
charge of the Kane office, has entered the service of his coun- 
try and the business will now be handled by Mr. Mell, his 
son Hugo and Mr. Hudson. Mr. Hudson is well and favorably 





known to the trade here as a well-informed lumberman and 
his training has been such that he will fit into his new posi- 
tion with assurance of success from the start. 

The State fuel administration is advocating the saving of 
coal by the utilization of the thousands of blighted chestnut 
trees thruout the State and is trying to make arrangements 
for the cutting and hauling, so that the wood shall not be 


wasted, 
: BANGOR, ME. 


May 20.—Crowell & Thurlow, of Boston, have awarded to 
the Cobb shipyard in Rockland the contract to build a four- 
masted schooner of about 1,000 tons capacity. The keel 
has been laid in the Dunn & Elliot Co.’s yard in Thomaston 
for a four-masted schooner of 2,200 tons capacity, a sister 
ship to the Margaret Throop, launched May 11. 

Thousands of spruce seedlings are being grown at the for- 
est nurseries of the University of Maine in Orono and orders 
from Maine land owners are being filled regularly. The 
larger owners, such as the Great Northern Paper Co. do their 
own reforesting, on an extensive scale, but many smaller con- 
cerns buy seedlings from the University and the scope of the 
work is expanding rapidly. This month Prof. John M. 
Briscoe, of the University faculty, is superintending the set- 
ting out of 500,000 seedlings of spruce, pine and other species. 
Many denuded tracts along the lower Penobscot River and 
even along the coast are being replanted with spruce and 


pine, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 21.—Lumbermen from Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Wichita, Kan., were invited to meet with the Kansas City 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association last Thursday to con- 
sider matters at Washington affecting’ the wholesale and 
jobbing lumbermen. O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lum- 
ber Co., acted as chairman of the meeting. There has been 
considerable fear that the proposed fixing of prices would 
result in disaster to the wholesale and jobbing trade, and 
energetic protests are being made against any action of that 
kind. 

There has been a slight decrease in the volume of business 
here in the last week, which is due more to difficulty now in 
obtaining desired stock than in disinclination to buy. South- 
ern pine stocks are shot all to pieces and the western pines 
are in the same condition, tho there is expectation here of an 
improvement at the western mills and there would be a great 
deal more business for both if they could handle it. The 
southern mills, however, see little chance of catching up until 
Government wants are supplied. 

J. H. Foresman, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., ‘is visiting in Bloomfield, Ky., incidentally inspecting the 
Long-Bell yard in that city. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, of the Hdward Hines Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, visited lumbermen here last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 22.—Sales of timber from lands owned by this State 
brought $1,525,000 into the State school fund and other per- 
manent funds in the last year, according to a report made by 
Oscar Arneson, superintendent of State timber. The largest 
single item was railroad ties, $393,000 being collected on 
562,000 pieces cut. Pulpwood sales of 48,719 cords brought 
in $380,000. For logs $374,000 was collected, $250,000 for 
155,000 poles, $125,000 for 1,568,000 posts, and $3,000 from 
619 cords of mixed cordwood. 

The Mississippi River has risen slightly as a result of the 
recent rains, but driving is still very difficult. A further rise 
will bring in logs quickly and result in immediate starting of 
the local mills, 

J. D. Hayford, who represents the Atlas Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, with headquarters at Detroit, Minn., was here last 
week and reported that buyers in his section are slow about 
supplying their summer and fall wants. 

Milton McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, has been visiting in Minneapolis, making his headquar- 
ters with BR. O. Hawksett, the company’s local representative. 

Lumber yard managers of the St. Anthony & Dakota Eleva- 
tor Co. in Montana had their annual meeting a few days ago 
at Great Falls. BE. G. Flinn, manager of the company’s lum- 
ber department, attended, with C. BE. Watson, traveling super- 
intendent. 

A. N. Nelson has opened offices of the Columbia Lumber Co. 
in the Lumber Exchange. The company operates two retail 
yards in Minneapolis. Mr. Nelson was formerly cashier of a 
bank at Canby, Minn. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 18.—One of the most notable industrial developments 
affecting Tacoma since the arrival of the St. Paul railway’s 
transcontinental line is that to result from the war emer- 
gency deal concluded during the last week thru the instru- 
mentality of the Federal Shipping Board whereby the Skinner 
& Eddy corporation at Seattle takes over the yard of the 
Seattle Drydock & Construction Co. at Seattle from the 
Todd Shipbuilding Corporation and the Todd interests will 
move the huge repair plant from Seattle to its Tacoma ship- 
yards, where ample room for expansion is permitted, which 
the company did not before have. The transfer is effective 
June 1. As a result of the move the Todd shipyard force in 
Tacoma, now 2,500 men, will be increased by 5,000 to 6,600 
more men. President C. W. Wiley of the Todd corporation 
says that all of the Todd ship contracts, including those 
for battle cruisers and torpedo-boats held by the 8S. D. & C. 
Co., will be transferred to the Tacoma yard with the ex- 
ception of four of the five 7,500-ton ships now on the Seattle 
Drydock company ways. Over 7,000 men, in round num- 
bers, are employed in the ship building industry alone on 
the Tacoma tidelands. Arrangements for housing shipyard 
workers and to care for the new comers will be made under 
the Government’s housing plan. Pay-roll census taken this 
week by the city commission shows 10,955 men employed in 
the tidelands shipyards and the mills. 

Capt. W. H. Varney, pioneer Bath (Me.) wood shipbuilder, 
who for the last year has been Federal inspector of wood 
ship construction at the Seaborn yards in Tacoma and who 
on his own “hunch,” following out his own ideas, started in 
Tacoma at Lincoln High school a night class for ship build- 
ers that* grew from a few students to 250 in a short time, 
has been relieved of his duties as inspector by the Govern- 
ment and appointed to take charge of the schools for instruct- 
ing ship builders that have sprung up at Puget Sound and 

}rays Harbor ports, the outgrowth of Captain Varney’s ideas, 
Fred Kruse has been appointed inspector at the Seaborn 
yards to succeed Captain Varney, who will devote all his 
time to teaching ship building. There are schools now at 
Tacoma, Aberdeen, Raymond and Seattle, each meeting twice 
a week except that at Seattle. At Aberdeen 750 were pres- 
ent the second night. 

Scarcity of labor continues to be felt at the logging camps 
of western Washington. Camps are offering fallers $5 and 
$4.75 a day; rigging men, $4.50; chokerman, $4.60, and 
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FORESTIRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts as Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads, 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bidg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


Western White 
Pine and Larch 


Dry 4” and 6” 
Clear Larch 





N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 
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MALE Vit OF EATERIOR OF BURNER 

This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 

We Also Manufacture 
MARINE AND 
Srarionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 

REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure lron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 
Phone, Ballard 555 


Seattle Boiler Works, sfaTite: Wasu. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 






OTEEL COMPANY 


bl 
SITTSBURGH. PA 


CLOHER BUILOINE 
CHICAGO 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Specializingin Bill Stock 
Car Material 


Correspondence Solicited Ties and Piling 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bldg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 















of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


a ~ Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cargo Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Shipments Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. . 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., Porrcano: “onccon 


a Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. 4 





















J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 
FOR 

Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 

824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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with board at $7.35 and beds furnished at $1 a week. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., has three nephews now in the war 
service, sons of his brother, C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, who 
was in Tacoma several days ago on a short trip. Two of 
the boys are lieutenants, one in the aviation service and 
one at Camp Dodge, and the third has been for a year in 
France. 

The labor situation is furnishing the big problem for the 
sawmills, according to E. J. McNeeley, president of the 
Eatonville Lumber Co., the Bank of California building. He 
says: 

“The Eatonville mill is keeping running right along but, 
Hke at all the mills, the labor problem is harrying the man 
on the spot who has the active management of the plant, 
and it is likely to be more serious before it is better. With 
men able to earn $6 to $10 a day in shipyards, they get 
the best class men and the mills take what is left. Even 
clerical help is scarce and it is often a problem to keep 
running. Our manager, like all the rest, certainly has his 
worries. Personally, conditions in the old days with a quiet 
market would suit me best; then, even with the margin of 
profit little, there was some pleasure in doing business.” 

Finley Downs, president of the Meskill Lumber Co., Mes- 
kill, Wash., demonstrated his patriotism by giving a dinner 
to all of his employees at the mill boarding house on the 
evening of May 11, presenting each employee with a $5 
Thrift saving certificate. L. R. Rifer, of Seattle, acted as 
toastmaster and a number of patriotic talks were made. Mr. 
Downs particularly endeavored to impress upon the men the 
importance of their work and also the need of their investing 
their savings in bonds and Thrift stamps to help the Gov- 
ernment in this time of its need. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 18.—The I. W. W. disturber is almost a memory in 
the logging camps and lumber mills of this territory, accord- 
ing to labor agents of Spokane. Where vandalism and terror 
interfered constantly with the industry a few months ago 
there are few outward signs that the I. W. W. were ever at 
work among the woodsmen. ‘This is due partly to the strong 
measures taken against the organization by officials and partly 
to organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, familiarly known as the Four L. Nearly every man en- 
gaged in the logging camps now is a member of this order, 
It commits them to absolute loyalty to Uncle Sam and to 
protect his interests wherever they are working. 

Owing to the favorable labor situation in the Idaho Pan- 
handle the discontinuance of the special national and home 
guard service of soldiers, extending over several months, has 
been ordered. Captain Taylor is in charge of the retiring 
soldiers and has been coéperating with the lumbermen in the 
mills and camps in that district in keeping order. 

Timber land to the amount of more than 57,000 acres and 
estimated to contain approximately 270,000,000 feet of saw 
timber is to be offered for sale by the Government thru the 
agency of the Indian Department on June 25, The land is 
located near the city of Spokane on the former Spokane In- 
dian reservation and the sale involves approximately $600,000 
under Federal appraisement. This belt of fine timber, con- 
sisting of yellow pine and tamarack, is situated on the east 
end of the reservation about thirty miles northwest of Spo- 
kane and is perhaps the largest body of saw timber near the 
city. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Timber Products Manu- 
facturers’ Association and head of the Spokane district of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, left a few days 
ago for the East to attend the annual meeting of the National 
manufacturers at Chicago. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 18.—J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, returned this week from Washington, 
D. C., New York and other eastern cities with encouraging re- 
ports concerning the car supply for the Northwest. He went 
east largely to confer with Government officials and con- 
gressional representatives respecting the car situation and 
to ask that the Northwest be given its just proportion of 
cars. He also advocated the building of cars on the Pacific 
coast, He says that he was assured by Barney M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, that the Govern- 
ment is in sympathy with the transportation needs of north- 
western mills and he intimated to Mr. Donovan that condi- 
tions may stil] further improve in the direction of an addi- 
tional proportion of cars for side orders. In addition to 
possibilities of this kind, the Government has let contracts 
for 2,000 cars, with assurance that further contracts may be 
let if the necessary iron and steel can be furnished promptly. 
Proof of the Northwest's ability to build cars that will last 
was given Mr. Baruch by Mr. Donovan, who told him of cars 
that had been built in Bellingham years ago and which 
are still in service. 

Three carloads of steel for railroad construction have been 
received by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. for its 
Baker River line. For the present three miles will be built, 
to be followed by the construction of four miles more before 
the year ends. Daily shipments from this camp will soon 
be twenty-five cars. 

That the lumber mills of the Northwest are doing their 
part to win the war in the prompt supply of lumber for 
Government needs is a statement made this week by J. H. 
Bloedel, chairman of the Fir Production Board of the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, who was in Bellingham 
for a day. He said that since he took charge of his office in 
January 100,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped east 
and to Gulf points for ship and airplane building. Of this 
total 30,000,000 feet represented spruce and 15,000,000 feet 
fir for airplanes. 

Whatcom County is furnishing ship’s knees to local ship- 
yards and other Sound yards. As about 500 knees are re- 
quired for each large Government ship camps have been 
established for getting them out. As only one knee is 
produced by each tree many acres of second growth fir, from 
which the knees are obtained, will be cut before the year 
passes. : 

The Morrison mill at Anacortes is running full blast, cut- 
ting boxes, and as cars are plentiful it has made heavy ship- 
ments by rail. All box plants are rushed with orders and 
millions of shooks are manufactured monthly in Bellingham, 
Blaine and Anacortes. 

The growth of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
has become so large in Whatcom and Skagit counties that 
the spruce production division of the army signal corps has 
stationed First Sergeant R. BH. Barrick and Sergeant FB. F. 
Buzzell in Bellingham as inspectors of that organization. 
The legion’s members in this district are doing splendid work 
and the cut in mills and camps goes forward smoothly. 

Half a dozen Whatcom County loggers and millmen will 
take part in the Red Cross drive to start next Monday, their 
numbers having been increased this week on local committees. 
Those serving as team captains or privates are: Thomas R. 
BRarles, William McCush, James H. Prentice, J. Warren Bell, 





Harry Vincent, Archie Morrison and A. M. Lane. Pat Mc- 
Coy, president of the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co., was the first 
local logger to invite Red Cross workers to solicit his camp. 
His superintendent, Lee Byles, this week boosted the sale of 
war savings stamps by running a special train from the com- 
pany’s camp to Welcome, the point of sale held under the 
auspices of Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging 
Co. and director of the stamp campaign in this county. 

In honor of Frank Mickle, chief clerk for the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills for the last five years, twenty of his asso- 
ciates and friends tendered him a dinner this week on the 
eve of his departure for a southern training camp, he having 
enlisted in the quartermaster’s corps. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 18.—With plenty of cars lumber rail shipments have 
increased materially the last two weeks and the mills are 
fast catching up with delayed orders. Shortage of help is 
now the menacing condition and unless there is a means de- 
vised of keeping wages from continually soaring at the ship 
yards, sufficient to attract all kinds of labor, there will be a 
very crying need of help at the mills. Lads of 15 and 17 
years of age with little or no experience are earning $5 and 
$6 a day and one lad who is a caulker’s apprentice is earning 
$50 a week by working 11 hours a day. Caulkers are making 
$80 a week with overtime. The height to which the labor 
wage is ascending is frightening the employers of labor, 
who say that the after war effects on labor will be extremely 
serious. 

To organize the workers in the camps whose owners have 
headquarters in Aberdeen, in order to provide assistance for 
the war chest in Aberdeen, is the plan of C. T. Scurry, of 
Aberdeen, and Lieutenant Johnson, of the spruce corps work- 
ers. The war chest plan as arranged some time ago provides 
for the giving of a bulk amount by each lumber firm to meet 
the drives which are made from time to time. When the 
funds in the chest are exhausted a new call is made. It 
saves the work of going after money for each drive. Many 
of the loggers have contributed at the rate of $26 a year 
in advance and a good many others half of this amount. 

A liberty auditorium will be built in Aberdeen under the 
direction of the Loyal Legion. It will be a frame structure 
and will provide for headquarters for the soldier loggers when 
they come to Aberdeen and will also provide for public enter- 
tainments, religious services on Sunday or anything else de- 
signed to help improve conditions for the soldiers who are 
working in camps and mills in this city. The labor and 
material are to be largely provided gratuitously. 

Eight women who are working in the lumber yards of the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant say that the work is 
not hard and that they are satisfied to stay. They are used 
mostly in the yard, handling the lighter kinds of lumber, and 
in the planing mill taking away lumber from the machines. 

Hoquiam mills are cutting sufficient spruce for the Govern- 
ment each week, it is estimated, to furnish material for 350 
airplanes. When the mills are run to capacity on spruce, 
which is anticipated about the middle of June, the weekly out- 
put is expected to be doubled. The North Western Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam, which is cutting spruce almost exclusively 
now, 50 percent of which goes to the Government, is aver- 
aging about 600,000 feet a week or about 300,000 feet for 
shipment to the Government cut-up plant at Vancouver, 
Wash. It is estimated that 1,500 feet is cut for every air- 
plane and of this about 270 feet is actually used in a ma- 
chine. The Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co., in addition to the 
mill output, is sending out a steady supply of rived sprucé 
and with other shipments by the smaller concerns it is stated 
that about stock sufficient to furnish 150 airplanes is sent 
by the Airplane company. The company is expected soon to 
send from its Elk River camp a great many first class spruce 
logs. 

Second Lieut. J. A. Dolan, who has been stationed in this 
district since February, with headquarters at Aloha, has been 
ordered to Vancouver barracks. Lieutenant Dolan was with 
the infantry, but was detailed for duty on the spruce work 
here and has been in command of the loggers working in the 
Leck camp. 

H. O. Galloway, of the Posey Manufacturing Co., in 
Hoquiam, has returned from a five weeks’ trip in the Hast. 
The war is regarded with more seriousness in the eastern 
States than on the Pacific coast, says Mr Galloway. Busi- 
ness activity is largely confined to war products. The food 
situation is more of a problem in that section than on the 
Coast. Wages are not so high, which makes self-denial more 
of a necessity, and food supplies are not apparently so plenti- 
ful as here. 

Charles W. Ewart, former employee of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, and nephew of Manager A. L. Davenport, of the 
agency, who enlisted six weeks ago as a private in the for- 
estry department, has been advanced to a second lieutenancy 
since going to Washington. He was placed in charge of a 
surveying squad and his good work commended him for the 
promotion. 

Lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor look for large 
orders for fir, following the announcement that an order 
aggregating 50,000,000 feet of fir lumber will be placed for 
railroad car construction and 2,000,000 feet for the British 
admiralty thru the fir production boards in Seattle and Port- 
land. It is thought that the order is an initial one and will 
be followed by others, and that the Grays Harbor mills will 


get their share. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 18.—R. C. Angell, manager of the spruce bureau of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters 
in the Yeon Building, this city, points with pride to the fact 
that the output of spruce for airplane stock during April was 
double the quantity of the preceding month and that up to 
date during May the production has far exceeded that of the 
corresponding time during April. “In other words,” Mr. 
Angell says, “the lumbermen are getting on top of it; there 
is no question about it.” This speeding up he attributes in a 
large measure to the visit of George E. Breece, who recently 
made a tour of the Pacific Northwest instructing the sawyers 
how to get the most out of the logs, and Maj. Everett Griggs, 
now stationed here in charge of the whole spruce production 
program, The cut-up mill at Vancouver Barracks is now run- 
ning full time, with three shifts, 24 hours a day, and turn- 
ing out stock to its fullest capacity. There is no longer & 
scarcity of cants, the supply on hand at one time recently 
being 100 cars ahead of the saws. 

The placing of an order by the British War Mission for 
2,000.000 feet of decking, one-third of which is to be filled 
by Oregon mills, is making a heavy run on clears. Oregon 
mills expect to get instructions to supply 12,000,000 feet of 
the car material for thé construction by the Government of 
100,000 freight cars, which undertaking will call for about 
300,000,000 feet. It is understood that 36,000,000 feet of 
this quantity will be supplied by Pacific Northwest mills, the 
mills in Oregon to get one-third of this business. 

Jay S. Hamilton, embargo and distribution officer of the 
Fir Production Board here, says that the mills are coming 
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forward splendidly with material needed by the ship yards. 
The magnitude of these wooden ship building operations for 
the Government may be realized when it is known that one 
of the Portland ship yards uses weekly 2,000,000 feet of 
jumber, Mr. Hamilton keeps close tab on the supplies and 
in the event that one mill is unable to come to the front 
promptly arrangements are made at once to have the require- 
ments filled by other mills. 

It is believed that Port Orford cedar, distinguished from 
red cedar by the fact that it is white and said to be of far 
greater lasting quality, is being tested for its servicability 
as airplane stock. H. L. Dickinson, who owns a large tract 
of the timber at Port Orford, Curry County, Oregon, was 
in Portland this week to take the matter up with the Gov- 
ernment authorities. This cedar, which in the past has 
been used extensively for shingles, is said to exist only in 
western Oregon and in the Curry County timber belt. 

At Wendling, Ore., a benefit was given for the Red Cross 
the other day and among other things a quilt was sold at 
auction. The quilt was bid in by men employed in the saw- 
mill and the logging camps of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
for $300 after the employees of the West Coast Lumber Co. 
had run it up to $280. The total receipts of the affair 
were $800, which goes to show that the lumbermen and log- 
gers of eastern Lane County are 100 percent loyal. 

J. F. Kummell, forest examiner in the office of the Port- 
land district forester, has just returned from a trip to the 
Oregon national forest near Mount Hood, where he super- 
intended the planting of 385 acres of burnt off timberland. 
Douglas fir and western pine plants about three years old 
are being set out, 680 plants to the acre. The trees are 
obtained from the Wind River nursery in the Columbia 
national forest. ‘Trees set out in the district seven years 
ago are reported to be making fine progress. They are now 
about two feet in height. It takes shout three years for the 
plants to get a start. 

The J. M. Ayres Lumber Co., in witch H. E. McKenney, 
attorney of Kelso, Wash., and Portland, and J. M. Ayres, a 
former Kelso (Wash.) resident, now living in Portland, are 
interested, has completed its new sawmill at Carrolls, near 
Kelso, Wash., and operations will start next week. The 
mill is located in a body of timber owned by Mr. McKenney. 
Mr. Ayres will manage the operations of the plant, which will 
cut 25,000 feet in ten hours. Railroad ties will be the princti- 
pal output. 

Frank J. Miller, chairman of the State public service 
commission and who has just made ‘a trip of Tillamook 
County, says that much activity is to be found in the lum- 
ber industry there. The farmers and almost everyone else 
who has any spruce on their lands are cutting the trees and 
hauling them to the railroads for transportation to the cut- 
up plant at Vancouver, Wash., where the cants are trans- 
formed into airplane stock. He also states that two new 
logging roads are being built, one by the Kelches River Co. 
and the other by the Brighton Mills Lumber Co. Every 
mill is busy cutting spruce for the Government. 

C, Erickson, of the Portland headquarters of the United 
States Forest Service, has returned from a trip to the 
Quinault burn in the Olympic national forest, where he has 
been investigating the amount of spruce available for air- 
plane production. Five new sawmills are in operation or in 
the process of construction for the handling of airplane 
spruce stock, he reports. The lumber is hauled by automobile 
trucks from the mills to the,railroad, a distance of 20 miles. 

George Stephenson has retired from the position as man- 
ager of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co, at North Bend, 
Ore., and has been succeeded by A. W. Hudson, whose son, 
Charles E. Hudson, becomes assistant manager. Mr. Stephen- 
son expects to enter the logging business for himself in 
Coos County. 

From Washington, D. C., is received the report that John 
A. Gray, of Wilmington, Del., counsel for the DuPont inter- 
ests, which recently announced plans for great ship yards 
near Portland, has written Senator McNary of Oregon that a 
contract has been made for 150 wooden ships and that every- 
thing will soon be ready for executing the program. It is 
understood that the eompany will be known as the Atlantic & 
Pacific Shipbuilding Co. 

George M. Coale, formerly manager of the Continental Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., has joined George Duncan’s organiza- 
tion and will be vice president of the Duncan Lumber Co. 
Mr. Duncan, also formerly operated in Houston. The concern 
will continue to specialize in railroad material and heavy 
fir timbers. 

At the Fishawk Camp of the Hammond Lumber Co., on the 
lower Columbia River, a flag raising ceremcny was held re- 
cently. An 80-foot flag pole was raised during the noon hour 
and a large flag unfurled, that had been purchased by sub- 
scription by the employees in testimony of their patriotism. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony they all joined in singing 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 18.—Producers of red cedar roofing material report it 
as having slumped from last week’s low stage, demand and 
prices now reaching a new low level. Partly to offset this 
situation, however, it is pointed out that May and June 
each year constitute the ebb tide period for shingles, Everett 
producers explain, and yet today’s report contains a state- 
ment that affairs are less promising than is customary, even 
during a regular annual non-selling period. gut the actual 
outstanding feature among shingle mills in Everett is labor, 
whose condition promises to grow worse instead of better, 
in the opinion of an Everett manufacturer. Difficulty is ex- 
perienced in holding crews together. Men are reported to 
have been offered $6 a day to work in harvest fiefds. This 
is in line with a rumor coming to Everett from Ballard mill 
owners, who are said to have been informed that the Federal 
Government plans to shut down all nonessential industries 
in order to send workers into the harvest fields this summer 
thruout the, Pacific Northwest. In the opinion of a manu- 
facturer, if present conditions continue two weeks longer, 
some shingle mills here will be compelled to close. At pres- 
ent all cedar mills are operating in and about Everett. There 
are plenty of available cars, but these now have no bearing 
on improving conditions, because of limited demand, 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports receiving plenty of cutting 
business. In ship stocks the mills have all they can handle, 
but commercial prices are not especially good. No trouble, re- 
ports the Canyon office, is experienced in obtaining available 
cars for shipments. 

With fir mills in Everett, those which were offered a part 
of the 50,000,000-foot order for car materials, sent out by 
the Government, dissatisfaction exists and the proffered busi- 
hess has been returned to the sender. To the Northwest came 
about 25,000,000 feet of this car building order, but it proved 
to be one item and one length, difficult to handle by not per- 
mitting millmen to work off varied lengths. It is understood 
among fir manufacturers in Everett that the best and easiest 
part of this 50,000,000-foot order went to Southern pine 
mills. No quarrel with prices offered is raised by fir mills. 
Logging camps thruout Snohomish County are operating 





under Federal price fixing. Millmen assert that this price 
scale is not altogether to the liking of camp operators, who, 
it is reported, will hold a meeting in Seattle tomorrow to pave 
a way for laying claims before the Government board with a 
view to obtaining permission to raise prices of the commodity. 
In the main the labor condition is not as yet bad, tho it is 
recognized that the Loyal Legion of Lumbermen & Loggers is 
a force in the direction of stability. 

The Crown Lumber Co. has been busy with cargo business 
this week. Loading at the company’s wharf are the steamer 
Tahoe, for San Francisco, with 750,000 feet; steamer Nome 
City, also for San Francisco, with 750,000 feet, and schooner 
Omega, for Australia, with a part cargo from this mill. Two 
days ago the steamer Saginaw cleared for San Pedro with 


800,000 feet. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
gest topic be- 


fore the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest is the proposed 
increase of 25 percent in lumber freight rates. It has as- 
sumed so much importance and is so threatening in aspect 
that not only are lumbermen preparing to resist it by all 
the means at their command but the State Public Service 
Commission, from its headquarters in Olympia, has an- 
nounced that it will enter a protest against such action. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, thru its accredited 
representatives at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, will present the case from the view- 
point of the millmen of this territory. The point is 
that the increased rates would shut the product of the 
Pacific Northwest out of the Missouri River market, thru 
sheer inability of millmen here to meet the competition of 
the more highly favored Southern pine. Washington fir 
could not be laid down in competitive territory at a figure 
within reason, and from that very fact the argument is 
made that the proposed increase, insofar as west Coast lum- 
ber is concerned, would defeat the object for which it has 
been made, namely, to provide more revenue. It would be 
a business-killer and therefore not a revenue-producer. “If 
the increase is countenanced it will destroy the market,” 
observes. a leading operator, ‘and for my part I do not be- 
lieve the Interstate Commerce Commission will consent to 
such a change.” Another operator predicts the ruin of busi- 
ness here if the increase be put into effect. Still another 
takes the ground that the industry would have to get along 
in the best way possible, on a hand-to-mouth basis, until 
conditions should adjust themselves. 

On the whole the manufacturers and dealers are disposed 
not to cross the bridge until they come up to it. They 
find conditions today rather more to their liking than a 
short time ago, and for that reason they are inclined to cut 
out any proposed close-up view of the immediate future. 
An unmistakably optimistic tone pervades the atmosphere, 
reflected on all sides by an improved outlook for the trade 
both local and remote, While the market is not strong now, 
business progresses on a fairly satisfactory basis, touching 
price and volume. This fact influences more than one fore- 
cast of a stronger tendency, based on a well founded belief 
that pretty soon there will be more business than the mills 
can comfortably care for, with the supply of cars they will 
be able to get. The car situation is certainly satisfactory 
and the volume of trade is growing. In fact, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association records in its barometer the figures 
to show a re¢ord breaking run of new business. The total 
reported by 1388 mills for the week ending May 11 was 
75,029,237 feet. This marks the third week of the heavy 
run, and with one exception it is the heaviest week of new 
business since the first of the year. As one dealer ob- 
serves, ‘The millman who is getting scared is the exceptional 
fellow. He will regret it in a month, I believe we will have 
a splendid demand by and by.” 

This same authority on the market points out that the 
lowest point reached in his transactions has been discount 
sheet 21. While the market has been a dollar off on dimen- 
sion stuff, his dealings represent better than discount 21 
on uppers. One of his representatives in Sioux City has 
been granted permission to make a flat price on the basis 
of discount 21, under a showing that he will be able to sell 
fifteen or twenty cars at that level. 

Locally, a strong side light is reflected on the lumber 
industry in a published interview with James A. Moore, 
promoter and builder, who fifteen years ago successfully 
financed some of the most ambitious projects in this city. 
Ile returned to Seattle this week after several years’ absence, 
Ile forecasts a tremendous increase in the lumber output. 
In order to accommodate increased population due to ship 
building and other vast industries, he says, Seattle must 
now build faster than in the greatest boom days. It needs 
new business blocks, it will need to complete practically two 
apartment houses a month, and during the next five years 
it must build at least 200 modest homes a month. Fitting 
squarely into this prediction is a resolution fathered by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club and 
now being passed by numerous organizations thruout the 
city condemning in unmeasured terms the practice of some 
landlords in refusing to rent to people who have children. 
The resolution points out that accommodations must be pro- 
vided for many families coming to Seattle to meet the de- 





‘mand for skilled labor in the shipyards and other war in- 


dustries ; and it calls upon all citizens who have influence 
with the owners of residential property ‘‘to exert it in be 
half of humanity and justice, to the end that Seattle may 
give full measure of coéperation to the Government in its 
war program, and that the reputation of the city for hos- 
pitality and humanity may not suffer.” 

That there is a steady market for building material is 
indicated by the volume of local orders. For the week 
covered by the current barometer they aggregated 10,339,784 
feet. Much of the rail business also is going into new homes, 
farm improvements and industrial housing projects in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

The total rail shipments for the week, exclusive of local 
business that moved by rail, were 2,082 cars and the new 
rail business accepted was 1,857 cars—-an excess of ship- 
ments over orders of 225 cars. Thus the tremendous ac- 
cumulation of unfilled orders that congested the yards of 
the mills a few months ago gradually is being overcome. 
Rail shipments are normal, or better than normal. Cargo 
shipments are below normal and serve to keep the aggre- 
gate below. Domestic cargo shipments last week were 
9,653,209 feet, but only 1,835,972 feet was shipped for ex- 
port. 

In the opinion of Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the new grading rules on red 
cedar shingles, which went into effect May 1, are a great 
improvement over the old rules by which shingles have been 
manufactured since 1908. The new rules are the result of 
much careful thought and consideration by a joint grading 
rules committee made up of representatives of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association (shingle branch) and have been approved 
and adopted by both associations. It is believed the rules 
will be adopted by every manufacturer on the Coast; and 
they certainly will have the support of the members of the 
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Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, which finances and dis- 
tributes the great bulk of red cedar shingles manufactured 
on the Pacific coast. 

Word comes from Washington, D. C., that the aviation 
service in a short time will require about 30,000,000 feet a 
month of spruce and fir for aircraft. The maximum a few 
months ago was placed at 10,000,000 feet a month. Ship- 
ments in April were the largest yet for any month, showing 
results of speeding up. They amounted to 17,000,000 feet, 
of which nearly 12,000,000 feet was spruce and over 5,000,- 
000 feet was fir. 

A. C. Dixon, manager, and Wesley Martin, assistant sales 
manager, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., were 
among the visitors to Seattle this week. 

Cc. L. Linder, of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Port- 
land, has been appointed trustee of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association to take the place of Harry D. Krebs, form- 
erly of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of Seattle, who re- 
signed to enter the gas and flame division of the American 
army. 

William Tytler, president of the Canada Shingle Co., of 
Vancouver, B. C., visited Seattle during the week. 

J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, returned a few days ago from an 
extended absence in the East, particularly in Washington 
and New York. While in New York Mr. Donovan had an 
opportunity to confer with Chairman Barney Baruch and 
explained to him the lumber and log situation on the north 
Pacific coast. Mr. Donovan went into details of production, 
shipment, car supply, and everything bearing on the effort 
of the lumber industry to supply the Government needs of 
ship building, airplane, car construction and other needed 
lumber. Mr. Donovan speaks very highly of Mr. Baruch’s 
business ability, having known him for many years. Mr. 
Donovan feels that with the able business men that are 
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now at the head of the different departments of the govern- 
ment war work preparations will be speeded up as never 
before. 

Cc. L. Hall, representing the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was in Seattle the first of the week on one of his 
occasional visits to the west Coast. The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. buys a great deal of Pacific coast lumber and 
has for many years, and for the last eighteen years Mr. 
Hall has been connected with the company. He formerly 
spent considerable time looking after lumber stocks in the 
Georgian Bay district and the white pine North, but in late 
years he has been looking after purchases in the yellow 
pine regions of the South and on the Pacific coast and 
Inland Empire. He has been in the West for several weeks 
on this trip and returned east by way of Spokane and In- 
land Empire points. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., White 
Building, Seattle, reports a very good demand for both lum- 
ber and shingles, altho he says that both showed a little 
weakening during the last few days. Mr. Dunn caters to 
the yard stock trade thruout the Middle West, where he has 
a large acquaintance among retail lumber dealers. 

The John D. Collins Lumber Co., in the Henry Building, 
Seattle, in order to accommodate its growing office force 
has taken an additional room joining its present space, giv- 
ing more room for the general office and affording John D. 
Collins, president of the company, a larger and more com- 
fortable private office. Mr. Collins caters to the yard stock 
trade, particularly thru the Southwest, where years ago he 
used to travel, selling lumber and doors on the road. He 
said that the volume of business now is very good. 


A retail lumber yard has been established at 1033 Jackson : 


Street, Seattle, by the Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., a 
wholesale lumber concern with offices in the L. C. Smith 
Building, Seattle. Curtis Bostwick, manager of the yard, 
was formerly for several years manager of the Holmes Lum- 
ber Co., of Seattle. The retail lumber business in Seattle 
is now good, owing to the immense amount of ordinary home 
construction brought about by the necessity of housing the 
men who have come here to work in the shipyards and in 
other industrial work. 

W. M. Bolcom, president of the Canal Lumber Co., ac- 
companied by his wife, left Friday night for Minneapolis, 
and his former home at Winona, Minn., to be absent two or 
three weeks. This is Mr. Bolcom’s first trip east in six 
years. 

One of the oldest mill concerns in Seattle is the Bryant 
Lumber Co., organized in 1896 as the Bryant Lumber & 
Shingle Co., which has a sawmill and factory at Fremont, 
a suburb, on Lake Union, in Seattle, and a shingle mill at 
Bryant, north of Seattle. Years ago the concern went out 
of making shingles but it has added to its Seattle plant and 
besides making about 80,000 feet of lumber a day has a 
factory for doors and mill work. Edward T. Verd, presi- 
dent of the company, says that recently on account of the 
shipyards taking away their skilled wood workers the com- 
pany has discontinued doing special work and runs its fac- 
tory now on stock, doors, sash and window frames. Mr. 
Verd says the retail business in Seattle takes a larger per- 
centage of the company’s output than usual. 

Seattle mills are beginning to employ women to do lighter 
work, The J. W. McDonnell Lumber Co., at Ballard, a sub- 
urb, employed this week a crew of women shingle packers, 
and the Stimson Mill Co. is using women at light work 
about the yard and planing mill and even in several in- 
stances in the sawmill. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


May 20.—The first wooden vessel, or for that matter the 
first ship of any kind built in the lower part of the Province 
of Quebec in the past half century, was launched on the St. 
Charles River, Quebec, a few days ago. It is one of six 
similar boats being built on that river, but the builders as 
well as other contractors intend to construct a large number 
of wooden ships in this Province during the next year. In 
the Maritime Provinces a great deal of wooden ship building 
is under way, thus recalling the good old days of a half cen- 
tury ago, when Nova Scotia was one of the greatest ship 
building centers in the world; that, of course, was before the 
days of steel. 

Altogether in eastern Canada twenty-six wooden ships are 
being built, with a total tonnage of 15,000, while thruout the 
whole of Canada fifty-two wooden ships with a total tonnage 
of over 64,000 are in progress of construction. 

Prominent lumbermen as well as those conversant with the 
pulp situation say that a good deal more lumber will be cut 
in the woods this winter than last year or the year before and 
that at the same time there will be a corresponding shrinkage 
in the amount of pulp wood cut. The reasons given are the 
high prices obtaining for all kinds of lumber and the some- 
what lower prices that prevail for pulp wood. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 20.—The lull in retail lumber trade that developed a 
couple of weeks ago shows no sign of coming to an end, Sev- 
eral causes contribute to this result. The chief of these is the 
fact that, on account of the plentiful supply of railroad.cars, 
large quantities of lumber are being delivered that. were 
ordered several months ago and retailers are abnormally busy 
unloading. Moreover, the farmers are so busy with their 
seeding and other farm operations that they are not buying 
any lumber. The building trade also is quiet on account of 
the scarcity of labor. 

All retailers figure on putting in a certain amount of stock 
each spring. This year they planned to get along with a fair 
amount only. They also expected that they would have this 
stock delivered in their yards earlier than it has been. The 
inability of the railroads to handle the deliveries early in the 
season upset their plans and they lost some of their trade 
when they were not able to supply customers with the mate- 
rial they wanted at the time it was required. Today, with 
conditions in this shape, their stock is coming in on them in 
a heap, and they do not want to buy more until they see how 
their present stock will move out of the yards. 

There is a lull in the shingle market also for much the same 
reasons and prices are steady, with a limited demand. 

An indication of the improvement in the car situation is 
afforded by the case of the Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Railway. The manager of transportation of this line 
reports that it has been successful in getting 1,000 cars for 
the shipment of the pulpwood and lumber that have been 
accumulating during the winter, and that it is now loading 
125 cars a day, mostly pulpwood, but also a considerable 
quantity of lumber. This is a very satisfactory situation 
for the settlers and others along this railway, most of whom 
have their capital pretty well tied up in pulpwood and logs. 
Compared with previous winters, the production of pulpwood 
and logs on the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
was light, owing to the extreme shortage of labor. 

Mills thruout northern Ontario have begun sawing. They 
apparently have barely enough men to man the mills. Ship- 






ping is handicapped by this condition. Nearly all of the mills 
have a sufficient stock of logs on hand or in sight to enable 
them to operate on a 10-hour day basis without night work, 
It is probable that none of the mills will be operated at 
night during the present summer. This will mean a con- 
siderably reduced output as compared with last year. It is 
thought that the season’s output will be about one-half to two- 
thirds of a normal cut. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


May 20.—The report of Professor Macallum, administra- 
tive chairman of the advisory committee of scientific and 
industrial research, has been tabled in parliament by Sir 
George Foster, minister of trade and commerce. 

In it are interesting references to the work done by the 
committee that inquired into the question of the growth 
and reproduction of the forests of Canada, particularly those 
of the eastern Provinces. In regard to this matter the re- 
port says : “The research council is of opinion that the 
investigation of the growth and reproduction of our forest 
trees, thus inaugurated and continued, will in a few years 
enable the forestry departments of both the Federal and 
Provincial governments to inaugurate on a scientific and 
practical basis a scheme of reforestration which will par- 
allel the best results obtained in the past in Europe, and in 
consequence preserve for Canada one of her greatest and 
enviable resources, now in danger of extinction because of 
reckless waste and of the most entire disregard of any 
system required for its prevention.” 

In anticipation of a big contract for munitions which the 
Imperial Munitions Board is about to give out, local lumber- 
men are active. Substantial contracts for shell-boxes are 
expected to follow and the local lumber manufacturers feel 
this is just what is needed to boost a rather ragged market, 
The Canadian business is practically dead, but orders are 
coming in freely from the United States. Dry lumber is 
searce. The labor supply is fair. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 18.—What is possible in the pulp manufacturing in- 
dustry in British Columbia is outlined by George M. Seaman, 
president of the Seaman Paper Co., of Chicago and New 
York, who was in Vancouver in connection with an action 
of George M. Harrison against the Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Co., Mr. Seaman having watched the case in the interests of 
foreign stockholders. Mr. Seaman is convinced that in a 
few years the value of the output of this industry will amount 
to between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 annually. The 
Whalen company’s new plant at Port Alice, on the northern 
end of Vancouver Island, will be one of the finest bleached 
sulphite plants of its kind in the world and will be able to 
compete with the Norwegian and Swedish producers who for- 
merly had a monopoly of this kind of pulp. Mr. Seaman also 
declared that American paper manufacturers are looking 
forward to the time when they will be able to procure this 
pulp from British Columbia rather than from Norway and 
Sweden. He expects great development when the war ceases 
and normal conditions resume when producers in this province 
will be able to take advantage of the great market on the 
Atlantic seaboard. A visitor with Mr. Seaman was A. J. 
McKay, managing director of the Combined Locks Paper Co., 
of Combined Locks, Wis. 

The output of logging outfits is commonly declared to be 
from 20 to 25 percent less than three years, and this is largely 
put down to inexperienced labor. It is not thought that the 
8-hour day affects the situation to a great extent, and some 
operators are of the opinion that a man will go easier with 
ten hours ahead of him than when he has only eight hours. 
Good timbermen are scarce and much of the labor in the 
camps is not suited for the work by physique, training or tem- 
perament. 

Reorganization of the Canadian Pacific Lumber Co. is indi- 
cated by the application by the receiver to the supreme court 
for permission to send an agent to London to get in touch 
with the capital interested with the object of securing the 
necessary money to again get in operation. This company 
has a large plant at Port Moody which is not working. Its 
plant at Port Alberni and a third in the Kootenay were 
leased. 

The Lumber Products, Ltd., which has a box manufacturing 
industry at Sapperton, near New Westminster, has secured a 
site on Lulu Island, Fraser River, and will build a sawmill, 
factory and planing mill. The mill will have a capacity of 
about 60,000 feet per day. 


BEND, ORE. 


May 18.—The Shevlin-Hixon Co, this week started the 
fourth band in its big sawmill plant here, which completes 
the construction work for this plant. The third band was 
put in operation a year or more ago. With all four bands 
in operation the plant has a capacity of approximately 600,- 
000 feet a day double shift. The equipment consists of a 
Filer & Stowell head rig and carriage and several hundred 
feet of transfer for taking care of the lumber at the rear end 
of the mill. 

Frank D. Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., president, and E. L. 
Carpenter, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice president of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., are in Bend this week on one of their occa- 
sional trips of inspection. With them are General Woods 
Superintendent Nichols and General Mills Superintendent 
Dey, of the Shevlin lumber manufacturing interests. ‘T. A. 
McCann, general manager of the company, plans to take the 
visiting officials on a motor trip from Bend to Klamath Falls, 
then across to Lakeview, Ore., and south to Susanville, Cal., 
and from there thirty miles into the timber to Westwood, 
where the Red River Lumber Co.’s great sawmill plant is 
located. 

A party of middle western lumbermen interested in Coast 
timber and mills were in Bend recently looking over the 
plants of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. In the party were A. R. Owen and John S. Owen, 
Kau Claire, Wis.; F. B. Wilson, Menominee, Wis., and Wil- 
liam Carson, Burlington, Iowa. They are interested in the 
California & Oregon Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore., of which 
Mr. Carson is president. They were on their way to look 
over that interest. The Owens are also interested in the 
Gilchrist Timber Co., which has about 85,000 acres of pine 
timber in the vicinity of Bend, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 18.—The fir lumber market is somewhat weak on ran- 
dom, owing to the accumulating of side-cut at Oregon and 
Washington mills and the lack of much building demand in 
San Francisco and other California cities. On special cut- 
tings the market is well sustained at good prices. ‘There is 
a continued demand for timbers and large dimension stuff 
for the construction of shipyards. This sort of work will 
require great quantities of lumber during the next six 
months. 

The next shipyard to be built on San Francisco Bay will 
be for the construction of concrete steamers under the direct 
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control of the United States Shipping Board. All obstacles 
to the selection of Government Island, in the Oakland es- 
tuary, as the site for the proposed concrete shipyard, to be 
established on San Francisco Bay by the Government at a 
cost of $10,000,000, have been removed by outside claim- 
ants to the property ceding their claims to the Government. 
As the establishment of the proposed shipyard would be 
jeopardized by any delays in getting clear title to a site, 
the other claimants met and decided on the course they 
should pursue, They were the city of Alameda, the city of 
Oakland and the Oakland Waterfront Co. ‘Their action 
clears the way for the settlement of the site question, which 
will be made in Washington on information in the report of 
the shipping board commission here for that purpose. 

As about a half-a-million feet of lumber is required for 
scaffolding and forms for the construction of each large 
concrete vessel, the establishment of this yard means a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for lumber in this vicinity 
and will help use up the surplus random from the fir mills 
in the Northwest. 

Ninety-two steel vessels, approximating 1,000,000 tons and 
forming one-sixth of the 1918 program of the United States 
Shipping Board, are under construction or under contract, 
in Oakland and Alameda. This million tons of vessels rep- 
resents an expenditure of $160,000,000. Nearly 15,000 work- 
men are engaged in the steel shipyards. Before the close 
of the year, it is expected, 20,000 will be employed. 

The redwood mills will get a share of the big contracts 
that are being placed for the British Admiralty in this 
country. It is reported from the Pacific Northwest that 
Oregon and Washington lumbermen expect to secure a good 
proportion of the large orders from the same source, The 
entire requirements of the British Admiralty may aggregate 
several billion feet of lumber. One item of these requisi- 
tions calls for 2,500,000 feet of planking. Thru the Red- 
wood Emergency Bureau, a rush order has just been placed 
for 500,000 feet of vertical grain, clear redwood, and orders 
for 1,500,000 feet, additional, are expected to be put thru 
as soon as some details as to grades and sizes are decided 
upon. All of the California redwood mills that are in posi- 
tion to make prompt deliveries will participate in this Brit- 
ish Government business. The rush order will be filled from 
stock on hand at yards and mills. It is understood that 
the redwood lumber will be shipped by rail to an Atlantic 
port and transported to EKurope on vessels, which will be 
provided for the voyage without loss of time. The prices 
to be paid for this redwood are reasonable, not high. 

Manufacturers of white and sugar pine lumber are bend- 
ing all their energies toward the increasing of production, 
in an effort to keep up with the demand, They expect to sell 
all the lumber, box shook and remanufactured stuff that 
can be cut, this season, at good prices. Weather conditions 
have been favorable since the mills resumed operations and 
lack of sufficient cars worries them most. While more men 
are needed at the larger mills, the labor situation is better 
thus far than some of the mill owners expected. 

Charles R. McCormick says that the motorship City of St. 
Helens, which was built at St. Helens Ship Building Co.'s 
yard last year and has completed a very successful round 
trip to Australia, has been sold to the La Fayette Shipping 
Corporation, of New York, for about $500,000. It is under- 
stood that the McCormick interests will look after the opera- 
tion of the vessel for some little time for the new owner. 
The vessel will continue to fly the American flag, altho the 
new owner had interested some French capital. 

Pittsburgh business men who have formed a corporation 
to build a $200,000 lumber mill and box factory at Susan- 
ville arrived in San Francisco the first of the week. <A 
meeting to organize the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. was held 
here, on May 13. The following officers were elected: R. D. 
Baker, Pittsburgh, president; A. G. Breitweiser, Pittsburgh, 
secretary, and Charles McGowan, of Susanville, vice president 
and manager. William McKnight, a San Francisco attor- 
ney, is retained by the company. Good progress has been 
made on the construction of the new plant, which will be 
in operation later in the season. 

The California Redwood Association, Capt. KE, A. Selfridge 
president, and the Redwood Sales Co. have moved their 
offices from the New Call Building to rooms 312 to 318 in 
the building at 216 Pine Street. The new offices are very 
conveniently arranged and Messrs. McCann and Sinnock 
will be able to carry on the work of their respective depart- 
ments more efficiently than ever. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan & Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., is in the city on business. Great activity 
how prevails at the plants of this company at Camino and 
Pino Grande, which were operated by the R. E. Danaher 
Pine Co. up to last season. The box factory at Camino is 
turning out large quantities of white pine shook. A logging 
railroad line is being rapidly constructed into a large tract 
of virgin timber, a part of which was purchased from the 
C. A. Smith interests by the Michigan & California Lumber 
Co. 

The California Door Co., which has a sawmill at Caldor, 
has widened the scope of its operations in the woods and is 
increasing its force of employees. In addition to the old 
logging camp at Diamond Springs, a camp has been opened 
at Butcher Corral. About 1,500 men will be employed in 
the various camps and mills in El. Dorado County this 
season, 

A good prospect of Davies lumber interests building a 
Sawmill at Sloat, or in the vicinity of Spring Garden, on 
the Western Pacific Railway, for the purpose of cutting 
lumber for the Government is reported. 

The Elk River Mill & Lumber Co.’s redwood sawmill at 
Falk operated in April after having been closed down for 
overhauling for about three months. 

J. W. McDonald has returned here from Salt Lake City 
and is again located in the Fife Building. He represented 
the Sullivan Lumber Co., of Portland, in this city before 
removing to Utah. 

The new wholesale lumber firm Harrington & MacDonald, 
located at 618-620 Marvin Building, has some good mill con- 
nections with companies operating in Portland and at Will- 
amette Valley points. It reports car shipments of fir com- 
ing thru in good time. G. M. Harrington has returned from 
a visit to the yards in the San Joaquin Valley district, 
where good crops are helping general business conditions. 
The yards have received a great deal of stock from Oregon 
during the last thirty days on old orders and they are not 
buying heavily at present. The farmers will be in a posi- 
tion to buy good quantities of lumber. 

Appointment of Miles Standish, member of the timber 
firm Standish & Hickey, Crocker Building, as harbor com- 
missioner to succeed Thomas Williams, who resigned, is con- 
sidered probable. Mr. Standish is the former president of 
the Albion Lumber Co., and has been identified with the 
lumber industry on the Pacific coast for many years. He is 
& member of the harbor survey committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, He has rendered valuable service to the city 
in investigating the conditions existing here under the State 
control of the San Francisco water front, and ascertaining 


what is needed to bring the port’s facilities up to the stand- 
ard of modern cities. Many of the lumber shippers would 
like to see on the harbor commission a man who under- 
stands their needs. 

During the last winter a new sawmill has been built at 
Sloat, Cal., by the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., and it began 
sawing April 15. It is a single band mill with a vertical 
resaw having a capacity of about 70,000 feet in ten hours. 
Work is now progressing on the construction of the planing 
mill, which is equipped with a double surfacer, a matcher, 
molding machine, resaw and cut-off, and when completed there 
will be a box factory in connection. The plant of the F, 8. 
Murphy Lumber Co., at Quincy, also began sawing the middle 
of April, and is running likewise on a 10-hour basis. The 
F. 8S. Murphy Lumber Co. effected a cousolidation the first 
of the year of the Sloat Lumber Co., manufacturing at Sloat, 
Cal., and the Quincy Lumber Co., with a plant at Quincy, 
Cal., together with the White Pine Timber Co. The F. 8. 
Murphy Lumber Co. has a paid up capital of $480,000.00. 
Frank S. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, is its president; W. Y. 
Stoddard, of Quincy, manager, and R. H. Felt, treasurer and 
sales manager. The sales are handled by Mr. Felt thru the 
mill office at Quincy, altho the Salt Lake office has the selling 
for that immediate territory. Mr. Murphy is one of the best 
known lumbermen of Salt Lake, having specialized in whole- 
saling Oregon and California pine for the last twenty years, 
He has associated with him in the wholesale end of the 
business at Salt Lake Mitchell Stewart, who was formerly 
sales manager of the Humbird Lumber Co. at Sandpoint, Ida. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 22.—Whatever changes have occurred in this section 
during the last week have been more with a view of creat- 
ing uncertainty in the minds of the trade than of improy- 
ing conditions. The prospects are that a very large volume 
of lumber will be consumed, but principally on Government 
contracts, for which large inquiries are circulating. Manu- 
facturing conditions, however, are so uncertain that whole- 
salers find considerable complaint among their mill connec- 
tions regarding accepting orders at the Government’s fixed 
prices, and there is a desire to attempt to secure more com- 
mercial business which offers a better margin of profit. At 
the same time the rumor of fixed prices for commercial 
lumber is given considerable attention, and taking it all in 
all the lot of the average lumber distributer today is not 
altogether a happy one. 

April was a good month as far as shipments are concerned 
and a substantial amount of old business has been cleaned 
up, but May does not show up so well and renewed em- 
bargoes and lack of cars and further restrictions combine 
practically to tie up outputs that were counted on to reach 
this market within a reasonably short time. 

In the local building: market the following opinion tersely 
expresses the situation: “One of the first things that the 
Government will determine is whether there is sufficient 
building material on hand to take care of wartime require- 
ments and at the same time permit a reasonable quantity of 
private construction work to proceed, As far as the east- 
ern seaboard is concerned requisitions call for quantities of 
building material far in excess of the amount needed for 
construction during the entire year 1913. In 1913 there 
was almost an oversupply of building materials, whereas to- 
day the stock quantities in this district are less than 50 
percent of normal.” 

From a retail standpoint one of the encouraging features 
is the number of alterations under way and while additional 
housing facilities have been sadly needed the prohibitive 
cost of construction has effectually barred speculative build- 
ers from starting projects they had planned. The number 
of additional housing accommodations that will be provided 
by the alterations of old houses into modern small apart- 
ments will be greatly appreciated and rapidly leased by 
tenants who have been seeking homes, but who have de- 
spaired of acquiring them. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has placed an order with 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for two large dry 
kilns of the Moore moist air type. One of these kilns is be- 
ing erected at Rocky Mount, N. C., and the other at Waycross, 
ya.. to furnish dry lumber for its extensive repair shops at 
these points. The work is being rushed and it is expected that 
the kilns will be in operation by the early part of June. 

After an absence of about four months T. F. Robertson, 
superintendent of the Lucas BE. Moore Stave Co., has re- 
turned from a trip in the interest of the foreign trade of 
this company. 

Cc. H. Emmert, of the Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., visited in New Orleans for a few days last week, dur- 
ing which he was the guest of friends. Mr. Emmert for 
the last few years was manager of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co.’s plant at Conroe, Tex. 

Prospects for a heavy foreign trade with South America 
and Central America for southern pine as well as certain 
hardwoods are great, thinks . H. Michel, president of the 
Michel Lumber & Brick Co. He states that a considerable 
amount of lumber business is being done with Mexico thru 
the port of New Orleans. 

L. D. Smith has again returned to his old employers, the 
Delta Lumber Co., operating retail yards, and will have 
charge of the city sales for that company. Mr. Smith was 
manager of the New Orleans office of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co. C. B. Ketcham, coming from the headquarters office 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., will succeed Mr. Smith as 
New Orleans manager. 

Henry Ogden, who has been connected with the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co. for a number of years, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company to enter the service of the Lucas 
E. Moore Stave Co. 

New Orleans is to be the new location of the offices of the 
ship building committee of the Louisiana State Council of 
Defense, of which Frank T, Chippen is chairman, ‘The old 
offices are in Baton Rouge. 

kK, J. Boyle, for several years cashier of The Delta Lum- 
ber Co., has gone to Washington to assume a position as 
accountant in the lumber department during the period of 
the war. This makes the second man which the executive 
department has furnished the Government in important 
positions since the war started. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 21.—Only at a few points are there any serious com- 
plaints about the scarcity of cars, and if the present supply 
can continue the mills will be able to get along. The labor 
shortage is seriously handicapping operations right now, 
altho at some points there has been a slight improvement. 
The average mill has been operating with a 25 to 50 percent 
shortage of labor for a long time. The mills are still over- 
loaded with almost all kinds of cutting. Most of them are 
already cutting on car material, and the others are making 
preparations for rush orders to cut Government car material. 


(Continued on Page 80) 





NUCLEI 


We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’'s 
of Superior Workmai\ship 





Tip, _ 
Piling of Any 4 30/2" 


without Bark 
You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















Yellow Pine Long ry 


Poitevent & Favre tor 
Mendevile, Lumber Co. Fie Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 4 


Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., nonce" ts. 


Manufacturers of 


cote Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 


° ® 
alcasice VW allow Pine 
We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., 7 tke 
































Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
posse conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,* fncagon 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 




















Lutcher & Moore <vPRess0< 
wiser, Cypress Lumber Co. 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 


Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
‘grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 


. a ® ys p ec 
M A 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tu Muse Rue USPQ, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’l Mer. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 











The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. .- 
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C.R. BROWNELL, 


Brownell-Drews 


President. 
C.H, BROWNELL, 
Lumber Co., lid. veer. 
GUS. DREWS, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. us. Ons. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











2 @ © o.ering the construction of modern 

D u stm an’'s homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans. barns, store fronts, _— —e gar- 

sldi . ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book fcr the retailer 
to show prospective home builders, Price $2, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 






























































LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., spent the week 
visiting hardwood and hemlock mills in Wisconsin. 


Sam A. Hall, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., called on the 
trade in Milwaukee, Wis., on Thursday. 


F. G. Camp, of Leake & Goodlet, Tupelo, Miss., wholesaler 
of southern pine, cypress and tupelo gum, was in Chicago this 
week and called on several of the local lumbermen. 


Members of the Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation held a two-day session in Chicago this week at the Hotel 
Sherman, on Wednesday and Thursday, and several subjects 
of interest to the association were discussed, 


Cc. E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., of 
Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss., was in attendance at the southern 
pine meeting this week and reports the car situation at their 
plants materially improved for the present. 


W. F. Biederman, of St. Louis, Mo., manager of the credit 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which publishes the Blue Book, returned home Wednesday 
evening after attending the National sessions. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., accompanied 
R. A. Long, president of the company, to Chicago this week 
and conferred with 8. E. Barwick, local sales agent. 


A. A. Haussner, well and favorably known among the Chi- 
cago sash and door fraternity and Spanish war veterans, 
writes from Washington, D. C., that he is again “doing his 
bit’ in the Over Seas section of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office. 


EK. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary and treasurer 
of Hoo-Hoo, while in Chicago this week attending the lumber 
meetings talked over with local members of the order of the 
Black Cat the plans of the coming Annual, to be held in Chi- 
cago in September, 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
who has charge of the Chicago sales office of the company, re 
turned Tuesday from a two weeks’ trip to Jackson, Miss., and 
the mills of the company. He reports the car supply much 
better but the labor situation growing gradually worse. 


Among northern salesmen in Chicago during the week were 
F. W. Roedter, with James R. Andrews at Escanaba, Mich. ; 
R. G. Wethy, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
Wis.; M. 8S. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and John Edinger of the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
Winegar, Wis. 


W. H. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis., president of the Marathon 
Lumber Co. and the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, 
Miss.; Rudolph C. Schulz, manager of the former company, 
and Scuyler Bissell, manager of the latter, of Laurel, were in 
Chicago this week attending the meetings of the National and 
Southern Pine associations. 


Members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association while in attendance at the National took 
occasion to discuss their own association affairs and met in a 
conference on Tuesday afternoon. Roy Jones, manager of the 
bureau maintained in Washington in conjunction with the 
Michigan Hardwood association, was present and reported 
on the work of the bureau. 


W. W. Wallace, sales manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
of Rochelle, La., was in Chicago during the week attending 
the lumber meetings and conferring with R. C. Clark, northern 
sales agent for the company. His many friends were glad to 
know that he has shown such rapid recovery from his recent 
illness, he having been a hospital patient for some time fol- 
lowing an operation. 


Ralph P. Christensen, who for the last few years has been 
connected with the Roach & Musser Co., mill work manu- 
facturer of Muscatine, Iowa, was in Chicago Monday on his 
way to Grand Rapids, Mich., to join the force of the Skillman 
Lumber Co. Before going to Muscatine, Mr. Christensen was 
connected with the Fuller & Rice Manufacturing Co., of 
Grand Rapids, for 15 years and his recent change will take 
him back home. 


F. R. Watkins, general sales manager, and F. C. Broadway, 
traffic manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., attended the lumber meetings and 
while here conferred with Bert BE. Cook, Chicago sales agent 
for the company. J. H. Austin, sales manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., also of Kansas City, was at the meet- 
ings and while here conferred with W. L. Godley, who repre 
sents the company in local territory. 


Members of the war board of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago put in a busy week soliciting funds for the second 
Red Cross drive. Several large contributions were reported, 
among them being three for $1,000 each, the givers being 
Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
Cc, L. Willey and the Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Co. On 
Wednesday Rev. Herbert W. Prince, rector of the Church of 
the Epiphany, spoke to members of the association on the 
Red Cross and the great work that it is doing for the allied 
nations in the zones of war. 


R. E. O'Neill, jr., general manager of the Wena Lumber 
Co., of Bay St. Louis, Miss., and J. T. Wood, of the W. C. 
Wood Lumber Co., of Collins, Miss., were in Chicago attend- 
ing the National and Southern Pine meetings. This was Mr. 
O'Neill's first visit here and the first that Mr. Wood has made 
since he attended the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
Mr. Wood found that the metropolis of the great central West 
had grown a bit since the days of the “big show” that was 
held in Jackson Park. The Wena Lumber Co., of which Mr. 
O’Neill is manager, is one of the new members of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 


L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, on Wednesday spoke before the members of the 
Chicago Advertising Association, making a plea for New Or- 
leans as the city to hold the 1919 annual of the Associated 
Ad Clubs of America. Mr. Putman said that it was his first at- 
tempt to “sell a city” tho he had sold almost everything else 
thru advertising channels, but as a result of his strong plea 
the Chicago advertising men will go to the 1918 annual at 
San Francisco as strong boosters for New Orleans. He dwelt 
also upon the importance of the Laké-to-the-Gulf waterway 
and declared that when that was accomplished Chicago and 
New Orleans would be known as the “Twin Cities of 
America.” As a speaker before the club Mr. Putman not only 
represented the New Qrleans Advertising Association, of 


which he is president but Mayor Martin Berhmann, who is 
so well liked in the Crescent City that he has been the chief 
executive in the southern metropolis for the last fourteen 
years, and the end of his reign is nowhere in sight. 


James D. Lacey, of New York, head of the James D. Lacey 
interests, timber land factors, was an attendant at the ses- 
sions of the annual of the National and pronounced it one of 
the most important lumber gatherings that he ever had the 
privilege of attending. Hung in the Florentine Room and 
the lobby surrounding it were many timber pictures that were 
loaned by the local office of the Lacey interests. These pic- 
tures helped give a woods setting to the meetings and were 
greatly appreciated by those in attendance. Mr. Lacey said 
while here that he expected to give more attention than he 
has been giving to the affairs of the New York office of the 
company. 

Many retail association officials and dealers were in Chi- 
cago during the week in attendance at the lumber meetings 
and participating in the conferences. Among them were: 
J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the South- 
western ; Adolph Pfund, Minneaapolis, secretary of the North- 
western ; Otto E, Lay, Kewaskum, president, and D. S. Mont- 
gomery, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin; William 
Ryan, Toledo, president, Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, secre- 
tary, and Warren J. Duffey, Toledo, attorney, Robert Camp- 
bell, A. P. Aschbacher, of Toledo, Guy Gray, Cleveland, and 
J. C. Marshall, Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, of the 
Ohio; EK. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb., of the Nebraska; M. T. Ellis, 
Bernardsville, N. J., of the New Jersey ; Miss B. Lammlin, of 
New Haven, secretary of the Connecticut; W. G. Rebbick, 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the Pennsylvania; R. D. Mundell, of 
Denver, secretary of the Mountain States; L. W. Smith, of 
Grand Rapids, secretary of the Michigan; Harry C. Scearce, 
Mooresville, president, C. D. Root, Crown Point, secretary, 
and C. D. Meeker, of Monticello, of the Indiana; J. C. Dionne, 
of Houston, secretary of the Texas; J. I. Webster, of Little 
Rock, secretary of the Arkansas; Paul S. Collier, Rochester, 
secretary of the New York; BE. A. Diebold, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent ; Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo., vice president ; Charles A, 
Bowen, Detroit, Mich., secretary, and H. G. Foote, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., John J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich., and N. H. 
Parsons, of Rockford, Ill., of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


The western delegation attending the National Association’s 
convention included J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle; R. H. Burn- 
side, of Raymond; F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia; C. D. Fratt 
and George A. Bergstrom, of Everett, Wash.; E. I. Hazen, of 
Portland, Ore.; W. H. Burnett, of San Francisco, Cal. ; Robert 
I. Allen, secretary, L. S. McIntyre and J. S. Williams, of the 
traffic and shingle departments, respectively, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; T. J. Humbird, of Sand 
Point; R. M. Hart, of Coeur d’Alene, and B, H. Hornby, of 
Dover, Ida.; D. C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah; C. B. March, of 
Columbia Falls, Mont.; J. P. McGoldrick and M. T. Me- 
Goldrick, of Spokane, Wash.; Secretary A. W. Cooper, of 
Portland, Ore., representing the Western Pine Association ; 
Kk. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association; E. A. Selfridge, jr., of the California 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Association, and C. Stowell Smith, 
of San Francisco, Cal., secretary of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The delegation of 
the North Carolina Pine Association included J, L. Camp, of 
Franklin, Va.; Guy I. Buell, of Spring Hope, N. C.; G. L. 
IIume, of Suffolk, Va.; D. O. Anderson, of Marion, S. C.; 
Cc. I. Millard and W. B. Roper, secretary, of Norfolk, Va. 
Naturally other affiliated associations of the National had 
larger delegations, the Southern Pine Association leading, 
more southern pine men being in the city during the week 
than in many months previously. All the leaders in the 
southern pine industry were present at the National and their 
own meeting, while the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Northern Hardwood & Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association were well represented. Other associations hav- 
ing smaller delegations included the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States; the Northern Pine Associa- 
tion, and the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association. Several 
manufacturers belonging to the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
and R. H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., manager of the bureau, 
also were in attendance. 


— 


BEES SET A COMMENDABLE EXAMPLE 


Here is a picture that shows that building operations are 
kept up even in war times by other than human activity. 

Bees started hive building on a new and very extensive 
northwest side subdivision and it has been growing ever 
since. When the bees were given a start in this place there 














A CITY APIARY ESTABLISHED IN LESS THAN A YEAR 


was but a single house on the corner, where the loca! agent 
of the property resided. One day while he was roaming 
thru Peterson’s woods he captured a swarm of bees that 
were swinging on a branch. He borrowed a hive and gave 
the colony a place on the corner lot. The original hive is 
shown at the right, in the picture, and by the end of the 
next year there were four colonies. When swarming they 
would alight on the young shade trees of the property and 
were easily captured. 

Bee keeping has increased to such an extent inside the 
city limits that some of the lumber yards doing millwork 
have seriously considered the project of manufacturing hives. 
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The bees have been bred up by mating with queens of gentle 
disposition so that they may be kept in the home yard without 
danger of anyone being stung. There is an endless variety 
of bloom in the city from which honey is made in paying 
quantity. Some of the colonies are located inside of glass- 
covered gardens, where they work on the bloom of such plants 
as cucumbers, thus greatly aiding pollenization. 





MARKET FOR FUEL WOOD EXCELLENT 


Lumber manufacturers that are so located that the freight 
rate to Chicago is not prohibitive can easily dispose of all 
their slab wood in this city, according to Albert J. Barkman, 
of the Sterling Fuel & Supply Co. Mr. Barkman advises that 
none of the fuel companies in Chicago is able to obtain as 
much wood as desired. Bakers almost without exception use 
wood as fuel for baking bread and other similar products and 
are now making every preparation possible to prevent a short- 
age of fuel wood next winter. They are storing wood in every 
available space and eagerly buying all that is offered. While 
no definite announcement has been made, Mr. Barkman says, 
the Fuel Administration may take over the direction of the 
sale of fuel wood in Chicago and elsewhere in the country. 





TEXANS WORK FOR A BIG RED CROSS FUND 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
of Beaumont, Tex., and one of the foremost business men in 
Beaumont, has been appointed director general of the sec- 
ond Red Cross war fund drive, which was launched there 
May 21, to continue for one week. Mr. Woodhead has thoroly 
organized his forces, appointing twenty strong committees of 
business men—many of them lumbermen—who will system- 
atically canvass the city for funds. 

Mr. Woodhead and other Beaumont lumbermen have ac- 
tively aided in all previous campaigns conducted here since 
the war started and it was due very largely to their efforts 
that’ Beaumont led Texas in the third Liberty loan drive, this 
city over-subscribing its quota $1,000,000. 

Beaumont’s quota of the Red Cross war fund is only 
$75,000 and Mr. Woodhead declared today the campaign will 
be a failure if at least $100,000 is not subscribed. 





CONTRIBUTES TO FLORAL WEALTH 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 22.—D. S. Brown, president of the 
Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Co., has donated in 
large part a collection of orchids, palms and other plants, 
estimated to have cost $500,000, to the Missouri Botanical 
(Shaw’s) Garden. Mr. Brown, who recently sold his estate, 
“Brownhurst,” one of the show places of St. Louis County, 
on the Denny Road near Kirkwood, reserved about 2,000 
“Lady Finger” orchids, the remainder of his collection having 
been removed to the Garden. 

The board of trustees regards Mr. Brown’s gift as the 
greatest received by the garden since its foundation. The 
collection was the work of half a century. European experts 
made virtually all of the purchases when the specimens were 
in their rarest stage and at their highest value, 





LUMBER CONCERN MAKES DUMMY GUNS 


In these times the uptodate lumber yard is not overlooking 
any “bets.” In Chicago there is a lumber yard with a mill 
connection that includes in its specialties the making of 
drill guns for cadet corps and 





citizens who are drilling in the 
home guards. The company in 
Chicago secured a regulation 
Springfield rifle to serve as a 
model and made from it a wood 
pattern. A_ special bit was 
made to turn a half round on 
the top of the barrel part of 
the dummy, and then stock and 
barrel were shaved to the exact 
shape. At the proper place a 
round barb was inserted for a 
trigger and over it was screwed 
a trigger guard. It was made 
out of southern pine and 
stained a khaki color. A 
machine was made to turn 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM “ OVER THERE ” 


Troopers Cool in Face of Danger — Rescues Made 
Amid Many Hazards 





Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—F. G. Karrick, St. Louis represen- 
tative of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, La., has 
received an interesting letter from “Somewhere in Ireland” 
that was written by his nephew, Harold P. Adams, who tells 
of his rescue from the Tuscania, which was sunk by a Hun 
submarine. Young Adams is a member of Co. BE, Twentieth 
Regiment (Forestry) engineers. He is a son of Noah Adams, 
of Oakland, owner of California line yards, and was in 
charge of one of his father’s yards when he entered the serv- 
ice. After telling of how the boat was torpedoed, Mr. Adams 
thus described his own experiences : 


I was standing on one of the upper decks when I heard a 
sharp report and felt the jar. Almost immediately the ship 
listed some and all hands came on deck to lifeboats we had 
been assigned to. As a whole, good order was maintained, 
and the troops were certainly cool considering the situation. 
I was excited at first, naturally, but was ready to go down 
if my time had come, but I had a feeling that I would be 
rescued somehow or other and about two hours after the 
Tuscania had been struck several destroyers which received 
8S. O. S. wireless signal calls from our boat came alongside 
the ship and we swung down on ropes. Many got off safely 
in lifeboats (some could not be launched) and were later 
picked up by tugs; some got away with little in the way of 
clothing, but I fortunately had my mackinaw and service hat 
on and was better dressed than the majority of the boys who 
were at mess or waiting for supper when the crash came, 

A brother, Irving Adams, is also in the service in France. 
Mr. Karrick’s stepson, Dan H. McCole, enlisted with the 
Fifth Missouri Infantry at the outbreak. of the war and is 
now with headquarters company of the 138th Infantry, of 
which the Fifth is a part. 


Forest Work Abroad Done Economically 


TACOMA, WASH., May 18.—Local forestry offices in charge 
of the national park reserve have received a letter from 
Jules Hagon, former ranger, now with the engineers in 
France, in which he tells of what some of the forestry en- 
gineers are doing. Among other things Hagon writes: 

“We are at work in hardwood timber, mostly oak and 
beech of about eighteen inches in diameter. The trees are 
sawed down very low, about two inches above the ground, 
so you can see falling is no snap, and that’s the work I am 
doing. The logging is done with horses and decked near 
the narrow gage railroads we have built all over the forests. 
The forests here are ‘some’ forests and they surely have 
been well taken care of. All of the timber is saved here, 
even down to a little twig. The main body of the trees is 
sawed into logs, the large limbs into wood and trench stakes, 
and the twigs tied in bundles to be used for wood or to stand 
on in the trenches.” 





ARMY SERVICE COMPELS LIQUIDATION 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Because one brother is in the 
army and the other is about to enter the service, the Acorn 
Lumber Co., Fullerton Building, a southern pine wholesale firm 
composed of Edward and John Held, is now in process of 
liquidation. Edward, who represented the firm on the road, 
traveling thru Iowa and nearby States, enlisted with an Iowa 











out the dummies and shortly 
after the first were made the 
company had calls from many 
parts of the city for the dummy gun, which are patterned so 
nearly like a regular Springfield rifle that when it is swung 
back over the shoulder it is difficult to detect it from the 
“regular article.” ‘ 


A MANUFACTURER OBJECTS 


From a lumber manufacturer in the South comes a protest 
against the proposed change in hardwood inspection rules 
that will eliminate official inspection at point of origin except 
on Government purchases. In a letter he says: 

“Pnclosed you will find a little piece of poetry written by 
one of our inspectors and it seems well worth handing over 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as it fairly well defines the 
elimination of inspection at point of origin when shipment is 
for domestic consumers. We would like to have this appear 
in this week’s issue for the benefit of the American semi- 
annual at Memphis on the 25th and the Southwestern club at 
Houston on the 27th. The first and last paragraphs taken 
separately give a clear outline of the inspector’s idea.” 

The contribution in verse is as follows: 

On April seventeenth the Chicago Convention 
Sounded the death knell to Mutual Operation. 
Was a Fifty-fifty basis their dimension? 

By confining certificates to point of destination. 





The long end to Uncle Sam went 

Point of origin certificate befell ; 

Short end to Producer, they sent 
Destination Certificate. It is h—Ill 

To have your cards face up on the table 
And to have the Joker still to be dealt, 
And to discard and draw not to be able, 
While the other fellow had: and you felt 

A contempt for such discrimination. 

Would they deal fairly with their Uncle Sam 
With this destination inspection? 

And as a wartime measure read resolve one, 
“To our Government we do not deny 

At point of origin you may inspect,” 

And accept just what you really buy 

And not receive that damn reject. 

That coveted reject from the shipper must come 
Together with a nice bunch of Uppers. 
Destination Certificate, ‘““‘Thy Will Be Done” 
In such operation. O! You Joker. 


The advantages of Official Certificate 

Without any discrimination as to where made, 
Would be on a mutual basis and would indicate 
Fifty-fifty. Above the board, a Spade is a Spade. 


MANUFACTU RER. 


DRILLING WITH “DUMMY” WOODEN GUNS 


national guard regiment last June and is now with the 109th 
Sanitary Train, 34th Division, at Camp Cody. 

John Held is in Class 1 of the draft for the national army, 
but he probably will not be called into the service for sev- 
eral months. He expects to enlist for ground work in the 
aviation corps of the army as soon as the affairs of the Acorn 
Lumber Co. can be closed up, which will be within the next 
sixty days. In order that he might better fit himself for 
the service he has chosen Mr. Held has been taking a course 
of instruction in gas engine work for the last two months, 
attending night classes at Soldan high school. 

The Acorn Lumber Co, was organized about two years ago 
and has been doing a large business. Previously John Held 
had worked in sawmills in Louisiana and at one time he 
owned a mill in that State. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD 


LouISVILLE, Ky., May 20.—‘‘ This is the House That 
Jack Built;’’ otherwise the J. T. Jackson Lumber Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., in a recent advertisement featured a 
warning to builders to the effect that now is the time 
to build, as Jamber, labor and other materials are getting 








[ems 16 THE HOUSK TWAT JACK BUILT—THis 18 THE HOUSR THAT JACK BULLT— 


WARNING 


Owing to the greatly increased demand for materials, general labor shor. 
tage, and the congested condition of our railroads, the country’s great 
stocks of lumber are sadly depleted. Afd too here in Lexington the 
stocks of building materials are on the decline, 








Lumber is being used much faster than lumber is bree | re- 
ceived in Lexington—lIt is most unwise to put off your building. 


TAKE IT FROM US BUILDING COSTS WILL NEVER BE 
CHEAP AGAIN, 


J. T. JACKSON LUMBER ‘CO. 


“THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT” 


Price Avenue and Belt B. R. Phone 67 


THIS 8 THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT—THIS 8 THE HOUSE— 
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scarcer and harder to obtain, while on the other hand 
building costs are not likely to return to old figures for 
a long time to come. A recent attractive advertisement 
of Wee company is reproduced at the foot of the foregoing 
column, 


WILL HANDLE SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 

The announcement is made that F. M. Pritchett, president 
of the Botany Bay Lumber Co., has purchased a mill plant at 
Hazelwood, La. The mill has an 8-foot band saw and 7-foot 
resaw, with a capacity of 60,000 feet a day of southern hard- 
woods, The Climax Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Alexandria, La., 
will act as sales agent for the entire output of the mill. The 
company has also taken over the output of a hardwood mill at 
Belleview, La., on the Southern Pacific Railroad, which has 
a capacity of 20,000 feet per day. The company is in a post- 
tion to furnish the trade a general assortment of southern 
hardwoods. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From May 15 to May 20, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,093,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest cargo, 382,000 feet, was carried by the steamer Charles 
Horn from Nahma, Mich. The next largest cargo, 356,000 
feet, was carried by the 7. 8. Christie from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Feet 

May 15—Barge Delta, Thompson, Mich............ 297,000 
May 15—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich.. 288,000 
May 16—Steamer Susie Chipman, Gladstone, Mich.. 200,000 
May 16—Steamer Charles Horn, Nahma, Mich..... 882,000 
May 18—Steamer T. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich... 856,000 
May 18—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich.. 272,000 
May 20—Steamer Muthew Wilson, Saginaw, Mich.. 298,000 


EXPORT STATEMENT FROM NORFOLK, VA. 


May 20.—The statement of exports of lumber and forest 
products thru District No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., during March, 1918, is as follows: 





200,000 feet hardwood logs (France)............05. $10,000 

SOUS THON tiCe  (PTENCE). «0c acccvccesadacees 7,500 
50,000 feet cypress boards (England)............. 6,435 
117,000 feet fir boards (Scotland).............-ee.% 5,540 
37,000 feet oak boards (Scotland)................ 1,121 
201,000 feet poplar boards (Mngland).............. 14,875 
69,000 feet spruce boards (Wngland).............. 7,220 
69,000 feet hardwood boards (England)........... 9,357 
48,000. DeGde-—TORRIE. 24 bic icicle ccies Caoccee Value—$62,048 


The exports of lumber during March, 1918, were about half 
as large as during February, 1918, in the number of feet, and 
about one-third the value. A comparison of March, 1918, 
with the same month in 1917 brings to light the fact that 
last month the exports were only about two-thirds as large 
in number of feet and about one-half the value. The total 
value of all exports thru this district during March, 1918, 
was $7,988,928, as compared with $9,819,072 in February 
and $8,432,712 in January, It is very plausible to expect 
under existing conditions that only such lumber will be 
forwarded abroad as is for strictly war work, as all shipping 
space available is necessary for the transportation of food 
supplies etc. to our own troops and our Allies, 


HOW AMERICANS CUT SCOTCH TIMBER 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., May 20.-—Stanley Woods, of this city, 
has recently received an interesting communication from 
Ardgay, Scotland, that details some of the work being done 
by the sawmill units that were recruited in New England last 
year and sent over to Scotland to get out lumber and timbers 
under contract with the British Government. This letter 
written from Ardgay, Ross-shire, Scotland, will probably be 
of considerable interest to the lumber trade and is as fol- 
lows: 


The ten units or portable sawmills are now cutting about 
100,000 board feet a day. The mills are equipped about the 
same as portable mills at home, except that at home about 
twenty men are required to keep a mill going, while here 
thirty-five men do the work. A crew consists of five head 
choppers, five second choppers, five swampers, five teamsters, 
one scaler, one checker, one roll-on-man, one sawyer, one 
take-away man, one checker, one pit man or slat and fuel 
man, one fireman, two stickers, one cook, one cookee, one 
clerk, one foreman, one millwright. That is the crew at 
each unit. At the staff or headquarters are Manager BW. C. 
Hirst, State forester of New Hampshire; Assistant Manager 
Harry Hockett; General Accountant George M. Shea, of 
Connecticut Valley Lumber Co.; Storekeeper BE. G. Walker, 
of Odell Manufacturing Co., Groveton, N. H.; typist and 
clerk, Chester Pratt, of Stone & Webster, Boston, and my- 
self as assistant accountant. The headquarters office is at 
Ardgay Centre, near the railroad. The mills are spread out 
along a five-mile tract of timber called Strathcarron Lot, 
Ross-shire, and three mills are on Skibo Estate owned by A. 
Carnegie, Sutherlandshire. Strathcarron is estimated at 
19,000,000 and Skibo at 6,000,000 board feet. The timber 
cut is principally Scots pine, a hardy tree of about 100 
years’ growth, sawed into sleepers for railroads after being 
creosoted ; scantlings for box mills and building. Larch is 
one of the strongest, most durable woods of Britain next to 
oak, In appearance it resembles our hemlock, but has a 
much better quality, being used for sleepers, buildings and 
mine construction in collieries. The leaves of the larch are 
of a wisp or bunchlike shape, long, slender and flat, of a light 
green shade, turning to yellowish brown in winter. Fir 
is cut somewhat and used for sleepers mostly and inside 
finishing. All sizes of logs are cut and from three to six- 
inch top diameter is used for pit poves from six feet six inches 
to 16 feet long. The lumber is hauled from the units to the 
railroad on motor lorries while yet green and shipped away, 
The two large days’ records of any one mill was unit five, 
24,357 board feet for ten hours, the most authentic and 
probable record, and unit three, 39,972 feet for ten hours, 
which seems almost impossible, altho marked by two check- 
ers. Unit nine, however, is the most consistent mill and 
will lead the others at the end of the year, putting out a 
daily average of 13,500 feet. 

That is about all I can say of the operating. The cost of 
putting the lumber on sticks is high compared with home 
operations, but the lowest cost and largest production of any 
similar unit in Britain. The Government is well satisfied with 
the work and has complimented us on it. 

Personally, I would like to come home and play baseball 
at the factory this summer. We have a unit baseball league 
of ten teams here and an American league of six teams com- 
posed of other American units in Scotland, so we have plenty 
of baseball. 

June 15 is the end of our contracts, but I don’t know 
when we will come back. Some will go to France, to United 
States and some stay here. I will be darned glad to see you, 
tho, as soon as possible. Very best regards, 


I, LESLIE Bray. 





PPD DDD DD DDI 


ConsuL John Q. Wood has transmitted a list of lumber 
importers in Ponta Dalgada, St. Michaels, Azores, which 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., reference being 
made to file No. 99866. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 




















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready toship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








see Eastman-Gardiner 
. Hardwood Co. 
White Ash LAUREL, th 





S. M. Shrader. 
J. Shrader, Jr. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. | Lumber 


“aac | DaDy AR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 














Specials 


1 car 1x4 No. 2 and better ADYP rough 
1 car 1x4 and wider No. 2 and better ADYP rough 
2 to 3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. plain red and white oak 
3 to S cars 4/4 and 5/4 No. 2 and No. 1 Com. sap gum 
lcar 6/4 1s and 2d sap gum 
to 2 cars 8/4 1s and 2d sap gum 


| 
1 to 2 cars 8/4 No. 1 Common sap gum 
lcar 5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 and No. 3 Com. poplar 
(15% No. 3) 
2 cars 8/4 No. 2 and No. 3 Com. poplar (15% No. 3) 
2 to 4 cars 4x4 to 10x10—10 to 30’ No. 1 YP rough 


Let us quote you on the above stock 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, “‘Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0.& G. N., G. & S. I and A. & V. Railroads 











Manufacturer and 


T. P. PRIC Witeisenkes at 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


“Our Specialty”—2x4x10’ to 16’ 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 











(Continued from Page 77.) 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 22.—The seriousness of the labor situation has grown 
such that it is now the sole topic of discussion and consid- 
eration by the lumber manufacturers and sawmill men of 
Texas. The report that the Government will soon place 
orders for about 4,000,000,000 feet of material and at the 
same time proposes to fix maximum rates on lumber has 
made the situation even more serious. In order to meet 
the situation and to try to solve the problem of meeting 
the Government’s requirements while the mills are getting 
out only 80 percent of their capacity, as stated by some of 
the prominent lumber manufacturers, a meeting will be 
held within the next few days, the time not yet having been 
set. One of the problems to be discussed at this meeting 
will be with reference to fixing the wages of laborers at 
the lumber camps. It is said by some manufacturers that 
the lumbermen are handicapped because of the concession 
made by the Government to the demands of labor in increas- 
ing the scale of wages. Another matter to be discussed 
will be that of certain lumber concerns enticing away 
the labor of competitors by offering better wages and an 
effort will be made to secure a harmonious understanding 
in this connection. 

The lumber manufacturers make it plain that it is their 
sole desire to furnish the Government with all the lumber 
necessary but that some relief should be afforded by provid- 
ing a supply of labor. In this connection the Texas State 
Council of Defense has made efforts to induce the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington to let down the bars against 
the importation of alien labor for purposes other than farm 
work. According to new rules recently promulgated by 
Iminigration Commissioner Caminetti alien farm laborers 
from Mexico are permitted to enter this country under six 
months’ contracts and renewal for six months without the 
payment of the $8 head tax or the application of the literacy 
test. This applies only to agricultural laborers, it is said. 

When the draft law was first promulgated thousands of 
Mexicans returned to their former homes across the border 
because of the fear they had of being drafted. On a visit 
to Houston last week, J. W. Derby, of the Derby Lumber 
Co., Monterey, Mexico, stated that if the United States Gov- 
ernment would make it plain thru consular officers in 
Mexico that there is no danger of the Mexicans being drafted, 
there would be a large exodus of labor to this country. 

Another new ship building company has been organized in 
Houston, this time for the building of concrete ships on the 
Houston Ship Channel, The Liberty Shipbuilding Co. is 
capitalized at $2,000,000 and several well known citizens of 
this city and other parts of Texas are back of the proposi- 
tion. The company expects to begin the construction of 
ships in the near future. It will erect a plant equipped for 
the building of six vessels at one time. 

Irving C. Swan, who has been traveling representative of 
the Central Coal & Lumber Co. for several years in central 
Texas territory, has been appointed general sales agent with 
headquarters at Houston, to take the place of the late C. C. 
Bradenbaugh. He has a splendid reputation in the lumber 
trade and in the opinion of all will make an able successor 
to Mr. Bradenbaugh. T. P. Haley will remain as assistant 
sales agent, the position he held under Mr. Bradenbaugh. 

Walter Robinson, vice president and assistant manager 
of the Texas Lumber & Loan Co., of Waco, has resigned that 
position to take over the management of the South Side yard 
of that concern which he recently purchased, and which will 
be operated under the name of the South Side Lumber Co. 
He will be president of the company and 8. W. Brame, a con- 
tractor and builder who is associated with him, will be sec- 
retary. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 20.—Lumber interests in this vicinity are centered 
on war activities, and while a larger amount of commercial 
lumber is moving than heretofore, Government orders have 
the first and closest attention. : 

The weather is decidedly auspicious for the small millman ; 
the roads are in good condition, and practically no rain has 
fallen, The small mills are taking advantage of these condi- 
tions and are working steadily and producing more lumber 
than for some time. However, labor conditions do not im- 
prove. The new ship yards in Mobile, Ala., have attracted a 
great many of the laborers, and the local navy and marine 
recruiting stations, which are both new activities in this 
town, are proving very attractive to the laborers. The farms 
are keeping a large number of men busy just now, but these 
will complete most of their farm duties in a month or so 
and will be released for work in the sawmills. 

Altho embargoes have been lifted to some extent during 
the last week many important points are still embargoed 
intermittently, but that condition is to be expected and the 
dealers are making the best of it. Cars are a little freer on 
some lines but are still very scarce on most railroads. 

Practically all the dealers in the surrounding districts 
have pledged their output and facilities to the Government, 
this being the outcome of a suggestion coming thru the 
Southern Pine Emergency Burdé&tu at New Orleans. 

Government orders continue plentiful, and the prospects 
would indicate a continuance of this condition. Buyers of 
commercial lumber show no inclination to force down prices, 
being too desirous of securing the lumber at almost any price, 
stocks being badly broken thruout this entire district, with no 
immediate prospects of replenishing them. 

Meridian staged the most soul stirring and patriotic demon- 
stration on Saturday, May 18, that has ever been witnessed 
in this city. The Red Cross campaign, which is to continue one 
week and in which Meridian and Lauderdale County are ex- 
pected to raise $25,000, opened with a monster parade, the 
success of which is largely due to R. F. Darrah, of the R. F. 
Darrah Lumber Co., this city, chairman of the Red Cross com- 
mittee. Under his leadership the success of our Red Cross 
drive is assured, and with such able aides as I. W. Richardson, 
of the Southern Lumber Co., and Elliot Cobb, of the Elliot 
Cobb Lumber Co., there seems no legitimate reason why 
Meridian should not go far over the top. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 21.—Demand for southern pine continues good, tho 
perhaps not so heavy as it was a few weeks ago. It would 
no doubt be much more pronounced if it were not for the 
possibility of the Government fixing prices ; some buyers seem- 
ingly hold off to see if the Government is to regulate the 
prices. The Government is still a big buyer and those who 
are delaying the placing of orders are apt to suffer in deliv- 
eries unless there is a big improvement in the labor and car 
situations. Order files are loaded due to the heavy trading 
earlier in the year and the mills are not suffering for busi- 
ness. In fact, they have all the business they can handle 





for the time being. Stocks are badly broken and some items 
grow scarcer all the time. 

As a rule salesmen for southern pine mills are offering to 
sell only surplus items, due to the heavy order files. Buyers 
are numerous, but they have difficulty getting all they want, 
especially items on the right hand side. Prices hold their 
strength, with no indication of early weakening. 

The shortage of open cars seems to be growing a little 
worse and considerable car trouble later on would not be 
surprising. The labor shortage also cuntinues severe not- 
withstanding many Mexicans have been imported and a num- 
ber of women have been given places of men who have left 
the mills. 

That the mills must soon begin turning out much more 
material for the Government is shown by a circular com- 
munication they have been sent by the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau notifying manufacturers that it has received 
an order in excess of 100,000,000 feet of car material for new 
ears to be built for the Railroad Administration, and addi- 
tional orders are expected, The mills have four months in 
which to fill these orders, which will be assigned among the 
mills within a few days. 

BR. A. Frost, president of the Frost Johnson Lumber Co., 
is directing the Red Cross drive in Caddo and Bossier par- 
ishes, including Shreveport, and has a splendid working or- 
ganization, thru which a house to house canvass for funds 
is being made in the city. Practically all the lumbermen are 
actively assisting, many of them being members of canvass- 
ing teams. A great deal of publicity and advertising has 
been given the drive so as to inform the public and facili- 
tate the canvassing. The local retail lumber companies do- 
nated a page advertisement in a local newspaper and other 
lumbermen have also made splendid donations. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 21.—Pittsburgh lumbermen have been active boosters 
all this week in the Red Cross drive, with some handsome 
showing made in their work. Reports to come later will 
give a better idea of what the trade has done to help along 
this great ‘‘World Mother” in her appeal. Aside from war 
and war’s needs, the lumber trade is absorbed with the per- 
plexing problems of car supply, the increasing frequency 
of embargoes and the uncertain status of the wholesaler in 
relation to the bulk of what business is being done today. 
Manufacturers are assisting, but not actively as yet, the 
various plans of the wholesalers. J. B. Montgomery, of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is taking a most 
active and earnest part in the work in organizing the whole- 
sale trade and in seeing that it has a hearing in Washing- 
ton. 

In the building lines everything seems at sixes and sevens 
for the moment. There is plenty of business, as all the trade 
says, but the hopeless chaos in transportation has made it 
practically impossible to take any definite stand in regard 
to the new offers of buyers. Several conspicuous construction 
jobs in Pittsburgh have been forced to take a back seat, in 
spite of the willingness of those in charge to meet higher 
costs of materials, simply because of the uncertain time of 
delivery of lumber and materials. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports a very active demand 
for lumber and plenty of business with distracting condi- 
tions of car supply in all directions, but especially in the 
South. O. H. Babcock is in the South, working thru what is 
possible in the way of shipments. The Acorn Lumber Co. 
reports plenty of new business with a most unfortunate car 
situation. 

The Germain Co. is making excellent records on such ship- 
ments as are within the open zones from the South, EH. H. 
Stoner, formerly of the West Penn Lumber Co., now located 
in the same building, the Farmers’ Bank Building, is draw- 
ing much old trade to kim. 

Interest in the coming construction of the new great muni- 
tion and gun plant for the Government on Neville Island 
in the Ohio River, practically within the city limits, has 
created much interest in lumber circles. The prospects for 
great orders for lumber for constructive work and for pre- 
paring housing for the thousands of workmen to be employed 
in the works stir up visions of new business of a kind that 
will get the railroad service, as the huge plant, to cost 
$50,000,000 on the start, is to be rushed with utmost speed. 
To do this work the Government insists upon several sub- 
stantial industries located on the island removing at once, 
gnd this has caused a secondary rush of construction work, 
as most of them desire to stay in the immediate vicinity. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 20.—Unless all expectations miscarry the vexed ques- 
tion of what the Government is to pay for the lumber which 
it commandeers from the yards of the retailers in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and other cities to meet 
the needs of the military authorities will be settled within 
the next few days. Conferences held at Washington today 
and late this week are expected to effect an adjustment of 
all the issues involved and bring about a complete under- 
standing. In fact, according to some reports, a basis has 
already been arrived at, and it only remains to put the 
finishing touches on the compact. Today there was also 
called a conference with what is called the Board of Ap- 
praisers of all lumbermen who have claims for payment on 
lumber taken over by ‘the military authorities. This board 
is to determine what the Government is to allow in addi- 
tion to the arbitrary price paid in.the first place, and invi- 
tations were sent out asking the yardmen to submit their 
claims. The outcome of this conference, which was held 
in the State, War and Navy Building, was not known here 
this evening. 

The discussions of the wholesalers with the Federal au- 
thorities in regard to the prices they are to be allowed are 
also reported to be progressing far more satisfactorily than 
was the case for a long time, and there is believed to be 
every indication that a definite understanding will be 
reached as to this division of the business. 

Announcement is made here that the bids for the erection 
of hundreds of houses for the workmen engaged in the ship 
yard of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation at Sparrows Point 
and other plants nearby under the direction of the United 
States Shipping Board will be opened tomorrow, and that 
the contract will be awarded without unnecessary delay. 
The plans have been changed to call for brick instead of 
frame houses, which will naturally lessen the quantity of 
lumber called for, but will make for a more permanent char- 
acter of homes than were at first contemplated. 

Information received here is to the effect that a contract 
for the construction of extensive additions to the naval 
operating base at Hampton Roads, Va., has been awarded 
to the King Lumber Co., of Charlottesville, Va. The con- 
tract calls for the construction of two additions to the hos- 
pital, of an isolation ward, of seven latrine buildings, two 
mess halls, each large enough to accommodate 1,344 men, 
a great kitchen and twenty-eight barracks. It is thought 
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that the total cost of the work will run up to about $3,000,- 
000. All the structures are to be of frame. 

In its search for black walnut for gun stocks, airplane 
propellers and other purposes the Government has appealed 
to State Forester F. W. Besley, of Maryland, to assist it in 
the hunt. Mr. Besley, in turn, has brought the needs of the 
Government to the attention of the general public, request- 
ing all who have suitable timber on their land to. notify his 
office at 532 North Howard Street, this city, or the Govern- 


ment direct. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


May 22.—Cairo is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant lumber centers in the United States and is attracting 
favorable attention on account of its cheap freight rates and 
its splendid railroad trunk lines. Now comes along the propo- 
sition of a revival of river transportation and that is going 
to add even more to Cairo’s attractiveness as a lumber center. 

The many active lumbermen in Cairo all feel considerably 
better about the increases in their business these days. The 
car question has grown much better and lumber shipments 
are now almost normal again in this section of the country, 
and lumbermen are correspondingly happy once more. 

The thing that is now bothering most of them is the 
scarcity of labor. Hundreds of negroes have been transported 
away from here, allured by promises of greater pay elsewhere 
made by labor bureaus and labor agents. However, there has 
recently been established in Cairo a Federal labor bureau, 
which is attempting to ascertain the needs of employers of 
labor and men seeking employment for the purpose of bring- 
ing together the two. 

Cairo boosters were more than pleased to receive a tele- 
gram a few days ago from Cincinnati, which said that Col. 
Lansing H. Beach,. United States engineer in charge of the 
Ohio River improvement, had received a telegram from Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicating that the Government is ready to 
supply towboats and freight barges in exceedingly large num- 
bers for operation on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers at 
once, if the various cities on the rivers will supply adequate 
terminal facilities. This is considered as the most impo-tant 
Government action in many years in behalf of the rejuvena- 
tion of inland waterways. 

Cairo had a number of delegates at the first annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association 
held in St. Louis last week. All came home with renewed 
enthusiasm and a determination to push the work of getting 
a modern river terminal for this city. Cairo has deep water 
navigation all the year around from this city to New Or- 
leans, and that fact places Cairo at the head of deep water 
navigation for first consideration at all times. 

C. S. Bourque has rented rooms in the Halliday Estate 
Building for Cairo headquarters for the United States Ship- 
ping Board, of which he has been made the Cairo manager. 
He expects to move into these rooms within a few days, 
as soon as he can install what furniture he needs, and he 
will be given a stenographer and assistant as soon as the 
work will warrant. Mr. Bourque has been a railroad man 
all his life and is well qualified to look after the shipping 
matters for the shipping board. He will keep things moving 
in the Cairo territory. 

The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club will hold its monthly meeting 
Thursday evening, May 23, at which time regular matters 
of business will come up for consideration. 

The Iron Mountain wharfboat is back at its station at the 
foot of Highth Street in the Ohio River, as good as new. It 
was brought down to this city Sunday from the marine ways 
at Mound City, where it has been undergoing repairs for 
several weeks. This is probably the longest period the 
wharfboat has been away from Cairo since it was brought 
here for service. It was more or less damaged by the heavy 
ice during the winter and has been given a thoro overhauling 
while at Mound City. 

P. T. Langan, of the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., is one of 
the livest members of the Cairo Association of Commerce and 
also of the Cairo Retail Merchants’ Association. One of Mr. 

Langan’s hobbies is good roads and he is the chairman of 
the roads and ferries committee of these associations, and 
as such he has been a power for Cairo. Mr. Langan is 
well known and respected, because he was never known to 
be a quitter. Looking after roads and ferries is a big job, 
but Mr. Langan and his committee have never faltered or even 
hesitated. It has been more active than any other com- 
mittee the association has ever had and it has also accom- 
plished more and can show more concrete results. The ferry 
service in and around Cairo is in better shape and is on a 
more permanent basis today than ever before thru the efforts 
of this lumberman. All the boats are in first-class shape, 
having been thoroly overhauled, and all are again running 
on time, and, what is more, they are bringing the people to 
Cairo to trade, and that is just what the Cairo lumbermen 


want. O NEB. 


May 20.—Lumbermen feel that the car situation ought 
to be much better very soon, if the statement of President 
Calvin of the Union Pacific Railroad is correct. President 
Calvin has just announced here that he considers the Gov- 
ernment control of railroads an absolute success, and that at 
last the day has come when the Government has the situation 
so well in hand that cars will be available for any industry 
that is entitled to cars, and that they will be available in 
sufficient quantities. General Managers Walters and Hol- 
drege, of the Chicago & North Western and the Burlington, 
respectively, also announce that cars will be more abundant 
now that the Government has finally codrdinated the work 
of the roads. 

A good rain visited Omaha last night for the first time in 
two months. This is encouraging to all lines of business, 
as the drouth was getting to be a real menace and the dust 
storms were beginning to cut the wheat stalks to the extent 
of damaging the crop thousands of dollars’ worth daily. 


HYMENEAL 


WALCOTT-PARROTT.—Mr. and Mrs. G. Waldo Par- 
rott announce the marriage of their daughter Lillian Roby 
Parrott to Mr. Howard Nelson Walcott, on Saturday, May 
18, 1918, at Providence, Rhode Island. 


JONES-ANTRIM. The engagement of Miss Ethel An- 
trim, daughter of Charles A. Antrim, president of the 
Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., to Louis J. Jones 
has been announced. Miss Antrim is a graduate of Hosmer 
Hall and Vassar College and Mr. Jones is secretary of the 
Missouri Athletic Association. The wedding will take 
place in June. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows on schedule No. 1814: Cedar, white clear grade, 
16,000 feet, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; cypress, for boat build- 
ing, miscellaneous quantity, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; poplar, 
first and seconds, miscellaneous quantity, at Brooklyn, 

















OBITUARY 


GEORGE BRUBAKER.—Following a lingering illness, 
George Brubaker, a prominent lumberman and a lover of 
horses, died Tuesday, May 14, at his home, 436 South Third 
Street, Reading, Pa. Death was due to heart failure. Mr. 
Brubaker was 64 years of age, was born in Reading and 
was a lifelong resident of the First Ward. He was the son 
of the late Solomon and Mary (Reiff) Brubaker. Deceased 
started his lumber career in 1874, at which time he was 
associated with his father, who conducted a business on 
South Third Street. Following the father’s death, in 1880, 
the younger Brubaker conducted the business for the 
mother until her death in 1899. After the death of the 
mother Mr. Brubaker purchased it and had been conduct- 
ing it since. Mr. Brubaker was an active member of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Royal Arcanum 
and several other organizations. Besides his widow, Emma 
Amanda Brubaker, there survive two daughters, Anna 
Mary and Louise Elizabeth, wife of C. W. Gaul. 














RICHARD RINEHART. A well known Indiana timber 
buyer, Richard Rinehart, of Seymour, Ind., died recently 
after a short illness while enroute on a train from Cairo, 
Ill., to his home. Mr. Rinehart was 65 years old, and had 
been connected with the Seymour Manufacturing Co. of 
Seymour, Ind., as timber buyer for the last thirty years, 
He had a wide acquaintance among the lumbermen of the 
State. He is survived by his widow and one son. 





EDWARD W. MORLEY, pioneer and prominent business 
man of Saginaw, Mich., died suddenly in New York City 
following a fall Friday, May 17. Mr. Morley was presi- 
dent of Morley Bros., one of the largest and leading hard- 
ware companies in Michigan and the country, and dealing 
particularly in the early days in the implements of the 
lumber industry. He was also president of the firm E. 
W. Morley & Sons, and of the Saginaw Timber Co. Mr. 
Morley was born Feb. 9, 1839, in Painesville, Ohio, where 
he received his early education. He was in Iowa and 
Kansas for a number of years, and went to Saginaw in 
1863. With his brother, the late George W. Morley, he 
bought an interest in the hardware business of Anton 
Schmitz, and two years later the brothers bought out their 
partner and founded the firm Morley Bros. He married 
in Chicago Miss Helen Frances Kelley, Oct. 9, 1871. He 
leaves five children, Albert J., of Aberdeen, Wash.; Walter 
K., of Oconomowoc, Wis., and Ralph C., Mrs. C. H. 
Glaize and Paul F. H. Morley, all of Saginaw. 





MRS. ELIZABETH MOOREHEAD.—His multitude of 
friends will condole sincerely with James R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
in his loss by death May 8 of his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moorehead, aged 81. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN received late last week Mr. Moorehead, with charac- 
teristic suppression of his own personality where possible, 
pays this tribute to his mother: 

“She was 81 years old and a widow fifty-five years. She 
was an exaggerated and long suffering example of what 
perhaps thousands of our young women now will have to 
undergo. She and my father were married in February, 
’61. My father went to the army in June, same year. 
was born in February, ’62, and he was killed at the battle 
of Chancellorsville May 3, ’63. So you can see that her 
married life was very short. 

“T now have to look back and wonder how it was that 
she got along so well and that she was able to bring me to 
manhood and to where Iam. When the war was over I 
was about all she had left, but she made good in many 
ways. I marvel at her foresight now, as I look back, as 
she planned for me for the future. When it came time for 
me to go to college I found it had all been arranged in ad- 
vance. When I finished four years in college the question 
was of getting into some kind of business that was worth 
while. I therefore did not hurry into anything, but one 
day she said to me: ‘This lumber yard is for sale, and I 
think it is a good business for you. Why not buy it?’ 
She bought it and gave it to me and I presume that that 
was the beginning of what I-have accomplished in a busi- 
ness way.”’ 

The body of Mrs. Moorehead was taken to Lexington, 
Mo., for burial last week. The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN joins 
with his army of friends in sympathy with Mr. Moorehead. 


WILLIAM F. McKNIGHT. William F. McKnight, whose 
funeral was held in Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, was 
better known as a lawyer and politician—he was the first 
man to invite Woodrow Wilson to Michigan, while the 
latter was yet governor of New Jersey—but he had many 
connections which brought him within the ranks of the 
lumbermen. Mr. McKnight was officially connected with 
many Grand Rapids companies, having been president of 
the Miami Lumber Co., president of the White River Tim- 
ber Co., secretary of the Northern Lumber Co., secretary 
of the Michigan-Pacific Lumber Co., vice-president of the 
Grand Rapids Bookcase Co., and a member of the Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. He had been ill for many months. A few 
weeks ago he went to Hot Springs, Ark., in an effort to 
better his health. Death, however, came Sunday night. 
The body was brought back to Grand Rapids for burial. 


JOHN HUNNER. Lumber trade circles in the West, 
and especially in Wisconsin, will be grieved to learn of 
the death at Baltimore, Md., on May 20, of John Hunner, 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of the Badger State and for 
two terms State treasurer of Wisconsin, to which posi- 
tion he was elected as a Democrat. Mr. Hunner also 
served several terms as mayor of Eau Claire, Wis., where 
he made his home. About a year ago he was stricken 
with apoplexy and he went east to be with his son, Dr. 
Guy L. Hunner, one of the most prominent surgeons in 
Baltimore. A second stroke several days ago proved fatal. 
Mr. Hunner was born in New York 75 years ago, but 
went West when a young man and had lived there ever 
since. Besides Dr. Hunner, three other sons survive. The 
funeral will take place in Kau Claire. 


MRS. MARY A. MUNGER.—Mrs. Mary A. Munger, wife 
of Edward Munger, well known lumberman of Lafayette, 
Ind., died Wednesday, May 15, at a local hospital. She 
had been a patient in the hospital for three years. Mrs. 
Munger was born in Iowa and had lived in Lafayette for 
the last eight years. She was a member of the Methodist 
church and was a woman of estimable character, Besides 
her husband she leaves the following children: Herman 
H., of Chicago; Clarence, John and Nellie, of Lafayette, 
Ind., and Fred, of West Lafayette, Ind. 


CAPT. WILLIAM J. MOORE. Friends of A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, will be grieved to learn of the death of Mr. Moore’s 
father, Capt. William J. Moore, which took place at the 
Moore home in New Orleans on May 21, after an illness of 
one month. Funeral services were conducted Thursday 
morning at 10 o’clock with interment in St. Vincent Ceme- 
tery. Surviving Mr. Moore are three sons and four daugh- 
ters. 














SEEKS TEXAS RATE EQUALIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21.—The Dallas Cooperage & 
Woodenware Co. has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking $200 reparation on certain 
shipments of staves, heading and hoops from various points 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Missouri to Dallas and Oak Cliff, 
Tex. The Dallas rates on these articles, also on lumber, are 
said to be much lower than the rates to Oak Cliff. Com- 
plainants think the rates should be the same to both points. 
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SAWED SAWED 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak: we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, 


Arkansas 














{ HARDWOODS | 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 
Brew to tell you about our 


DIXIE 
Brand 


Flooring 























ea Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak & 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
q Conman and Gum Lumber. 
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[QUALITY = GRADE 


ff Band-Sawed Southern Hardwoods 


There are many why hundreds of buyers insist on hav- 
ing the lumber from the Heart of the Best Arkansas Timber. The 
principal ones we might mention are— 

Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 and 16 foot. 
Good Widths--10% to 15% in Quartered White Oak guaran- 
teed 10" and up, Plain Oak made as wide as is consistent 
with good manufacturing. he eis : 
Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than it 
would be if we lowered our Standard. . 

I ti National Inspection Guaranteed. Experienced 
and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable even 

















d 
_— Qtd. White Oak Cypress 
Plain Red Oak Plain, Qtd. Red Gum 
Car Material Ash Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-My . LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


| 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 


mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring{Manufacturers’ Associati 











outhern | 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Qyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 





Mississip i D. E. Chipps, President. 
FT. WORTH, ardwood Co. | 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
‘Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











WANTED 
TO BUY 


/ 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’’, ' 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 

6 cars 1x1—48”’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 

3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S1S. 











aes T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers y, 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern H. and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 1 e 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried ptt Lar at 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Ridgewood—The E. FE. Jackson. Lumber 
Co, has closed its office at Baltimore, Md. Its headquarters 
are now located here, with sales office at Meridian, Miss. 


CALIFORNIA. Camino—R. E. Danaher & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Michigan California Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—The Pan American Lumber 
Co. succeeds the Reyburn Lumber Co. 

Live Oak—The Elks building here has been purchased 
by the Standard Lumber Co., which is remodeling it to 
use as office headquarters. 


GEORGIA. Rome—The Georgia Box & Mfg. Co., lately 
incorporated, has purchased the plant of the Georgia Man- 
ufacturing Co. and will continue the lumber and bottle- 
case manufacture. 

Tignall—The office of J. R. Wheeler & Sons has been 
moved here temporarily. The head office is in Athens. 

IOWA. 3eech—The Johnson Pederson Lumber Co. is 
now the Johnson Maxwell Lumber Co. 

Chariton—McKlveen & Eikenberry have been succeeded 
by Eikenberry & Co. 

KANSAS. Beverly—The Arkansas Lumber Co., in bus- 
iness here, has purchased the business of A. F, Schaéfer. 

Muscotah—A. H. Calvert has been succeeded by the Cal- 
vert Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Co. has changed its name to the Cummings-Mo- 
berly Lumber Co. 

Monroe—Announcement is made by T. B. Scott, of De- 
troit, Mich., vice-president of the Grayling Lumber Co., 
that its sawmill built about a year ago has been leased to 
the Holly Ridge Lumber Co. The Norman family, of 
Louisville, Ky., are the owners of this company, which 
operates mills at Holly Ridge, Meeker and St. Landry, La. 

Ville Platte—G. J. Deville has been succeeded by the 
Deville Lumber Co. (Inc.). ‘ 

White Castle—E. J. Bajon is selling out to various firms. 


MARYLAND. Williamsport—Albert Hughes is closing 
out. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Maclvor & Crotser Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Crotser Lumber & Coal 
Co. 2 

Saginaw—The fuel and builders’ supply business of 
Remer Bros., conducted for many years by Henry C. 
Remer and Charles C. Remer, now deceased, has been 
taken over by Henry C. Remer and Herbert L. Schabinger. 

Springport—Hoag & Hausman are now the Hoag Lum- 
ber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Acorn Lumber Co., a south- 
ern pine wholesale firm, composed of Edward and John 
Held, is in process of liquidation, as one brother is in the 
army and the other is about to enter the service. 

NEBRASKA. Gross—J. L. Blair has sold out. 

Sutton—The J. H. Yost Lumber Co. has bought out John 
M. Gray. 

NEW JERSEY. Salem—The Smith Davis Lumber Co. 
is now owned by Alvin W. Davis. 

OHIO. Barnesville—T. & A. Rogers have been succeded 
by the T. & A. Rogers Co. (Inc.). 

Cincinnati—The Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Kent—The Kent Lumber & Sled Co. will move its plant 
to the W. & L. E. depot, where it has leased the southern 
section of the Seneca Chain Co.’s plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Hockerville—Kayte & Son succeed the 
Gilmore Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Coos Bay—W. A. T. Bushong of Portland, 
Cc. L. Smith and John C. Davis have purchased the 
Courtney Mill on Coos Bay. The consideration is reported 
to have been $35,000. , 

PENNSYLVANIA. McSherrytown—The Penn Box Co. 
has dissolved. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Estate is out of business. 

TEXAS. Conroe—The Morse-Johnson Lumber Co., has 
increased its capital from $20,000 to ag 

Fort Worth—The Kelsay Lumber Co., in business here, 
will move to its new location at the south end of Jennings 
Avenue. 

Galveston—The Gulf Lumber Co. has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter increasing its capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

Houston—The Texas Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

VIRGINIA. Bristol—The Paxton Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—The Pacific Fruit Package 
Co. has leased its plant to the Pacific Wood Package Co. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Woodwork Manufactur- 
ing Co. has filed an amendment to increase its capital 
stock to $50,000. 

WYOMING. Glendo—J. T. Moran has sold to the Baker 
Briggs Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—The Rumley-Allison Lumber 
Co., an old concern, has recently incorporated for $100,000. 

Mobile—The Danner Veneer Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are 
the Mobile Coal Co., A. C. Danner, Mell A. Frazer and 
Charles P. Dodge. 

Tuscaloosa—The Hammond-Parke Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by Walter Parke and others with capital 
stock of $25,000. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—The Western Mill 
Work Co. has been organized: with a working capital of 
$50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Thompsonville—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the McCreery Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Mullins Coal & Lumber 
Co. has been chartered for $5,000. C. C. and Nannie B. 
Mullins, C. R., Fred and John W. Gernert are interested. 

INDIANA. Shoals—The Shoals Wood Products Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in building materials; capital 
stock, $10,000. H. R. Huntington, J. W. Shirrell, J. B. 
Marshall, Edgar Witcher and E. E. Enderlin are the in- 
corporators. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Carey-Shackford Co. 
has been organized to buy and sell timber, timber lots, 
wood and pulp wood, with a capital of $7,000, by R. S. 
Shackford and others. 


MISSISSIPPI. Bude—The Natchez Lumber Co. is the 
corporation organized recently, under the laws of Michi- 
gan, with $50,000 capital stock, to operate the mill lately 
purchased by the Galloway-Peave interests from T. J. 
Spragins Lumber Co. 

McLain—The Colmer-Green Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 

Valley Park—With a capitalization of $10,000 there has 
been organized here, by H. A. Allison and associates, a 
concern to ‘engage in the general lumber business under 
the name of the Allison Lumber Co, 


Newberry-—-The C. C. Davis 


NEBRASKA. Dakota City—The Johnston Lumber Co. ° 


Hee ental incorporated with a working capital of 
NEW JERSEY. Kearney—The Architectural Home 
Building Co. has filed articles of incorporation with a cap- 


ital of $10,000. The incorporators are: Theophilus Eicker, 
Lillian Eicker, Ida E. Dennis and others. ore 

North Arlington—The Bayonne Ship Repairing Co. 
(Inc.), to build ships, has been organized recently with 
$60,000 capital by Matthew Barr, Olaf Nielsen and Leonard 
A. Wimmer. 

Westville—The Westville Boat Building Co.,_ with 
$50,000.capital stock, has been incorporated here by George 
Prifold, Waldomar W. Berg, Marcus Hook and J. O. Hof- 
berg. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Empire Moulding Co. 
(Inec.), to manufacture sash, blinds, trim, lumber etc., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by Carl Kuehn and 
Ella Kuehn and Wm. J. Hein. 

Brooklyn—The Svendsen Shipbuilding Co. (Inc.), has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. Paul Svendsen, Sylvester S. Farrell, Alfred A. Roman 
and others are interested. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard—The Brevard Land & 
Timber Co., to do a general timber and lumber manu- 
facturing business, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000 by M. Buchanan, W. W. Zachery and J. 
M. Zachery. , 

OHIO. Columbus—The Halfaker Mill Work Co. has in- 
corporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 
has been organized with a working capital of $40,000, by 
D. J. Landers, J. L. Hine and R. T. Higgie. ; 

OREGON. Portland—The Triangle Lumber Co. has 
recently been chartered with a $5,000 capital. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. North Augusta—The Excelsior 
Cooperage Co., with a capital of $50,000, has been incor- 
porated. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Simmonds-Hall Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated by R. H. Simmonds, L. S. Hall, 
W. J. Oliver and others with a capital of $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—A charter has been is- 
sued to the Fuel City Box Co., with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are: William Rogers, E. R. Rogers, M. 
D. Baker, Vertie D. Rogers, Mary D. Rogers and H. P. 
Woods. 

Enterprise—The Virginia Forest Lumber Co. has been 
granted a charter to operate mills here with a capital of 
$25,000. Robert Ogden, Arthur McDaniel, Clyde Ogden, 
T. F. McIntire and George Tetrick are the incorporators. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Anchor Lumber Co., with capital 
of $15,000. KE. EK. Gatewood, R. R. Stewart and Harry 
Welty are the incorporators. 

Tacoma—The Liberty Box Co. was organized recently by 
Marc C. Galef and David C. Lindsey. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—The Granger-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild planing mill reported burned at a loss 
of $20,000. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road has let contract for erection of a large dry kiln. 

ILLINOIS. Watson—A. J. Abraham, in business here, 

has started work on a new storage building. 
_ KANSAS. El Dorado—The Long Lumber Co. is build- 
ing an office building at its yard on East Pine Street, to be 
of brick and two Stories high. The office will cover a space 
24x32 feet and will be strictly modern in every way. 

_ MISSISSIPPI. Leakesville—The Bear Creek Lumber 
Co, will, as soon as possible, rebuild on the site of its plant, 
which was completely destroyed by fire recently. The 
management estimates the loss at $150,000, one-third of 
which was covered by insurance. 

Phoenix-Satartia—Tusclometa Spoke Co. will erect 
branch plants at these points. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The St. Louis Basket Co. will 
alter veneer mill at a cost of $8,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Southern 
Roller, Stave & Heading Co, will rebuild plant reported 
burned. 

VIRGINIA. Fulks Run—Excelsior Lumber Co., lumber 
manufacturer, contemplates installing machinery to manu- 
facture slack barrel and keg staves, 

Williamston—A planing mill of immense capacity is 
being erected here by the Daniel & Staton Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Gillett—The Chickasha Lumber Co. has 

started business as a manufacturer of hardwood lumber. 
CALIFORNIA. Marysville—The Cotton Wood Products 

Co., a new concern, is to erect a sawmill on the western 
banks of Ellis Lake and there mill cottonwood timber. 
The cottonwood is to be cut into box shooks. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—P. C. Clifford and associates 
have begun erection of an electrically operated sawmill and 
will be ready for operation about August Ist. 

Marianna—A sawmill will be established here by S. A. 
and W. H. Leonard, 

ILLINOIS. Mt, Carmel—H. J. Beach within a short time 
will start a factory here to manufacture cabinets for sew- 
ing machines, 

INDIANA. Kokomo—Buildings for a lumber yard are 
being erected in Onward by the Miami Lumber Co. and the 
Home Lumber Co. It is expected that the buildings will 
be ready for business within a month or two. 

MARYLAND. Williamsport—G. A. Miller will start 
business here. 


OHIO. Reynoldsburg—The Reynoldsburg Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade and will carry lumber and building 
materials, 

OREGON. Coos Bay—W. A. T. Bushong, C. L. Smith 
and John C. Davis have purchased the Courtney mill here 
from John Burgard for $35,000 and under a certain agree- 
ment for a reduction provided certain improvements are 
made. It is said that the improvements will cost $10,000 
and that they will be made at once, giving the plant a 
capacity for cutting 60,000 feet daily. Airplane stock will 
probably be the principal output for a time. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Hartland—Thomas W. Berry has 
purchased equipment and will establish a box factory here. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Urbana—The Junction City Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill here was destroyed by fire on May 15, with 
loss estimated at between $30,000 and $40,000. 

KENTUCKY. Franklin—A sawmill operated by John 
Burke on the John H. Milliken farm near here was dyna- 
mited by unknown parties April 16. The entire plant was 
demolished and the machinery rendered useless. 

MAINE. Standish—A loss of about $3,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance, was sustained May 9 by the Standish 
Land & Lumber Co, from a fire that destroyed cut lumber 
to that value. 

MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—Two carloads of shingles and 
three cars of southern pine valued at $5,000 were destroyed 
by fire at the Godfrey Lumber Co.’s yards recently. Much 
of the loss is covered by insurance. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—Fire completely gutted the dry 
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kiln % a Omaha Woodworking Co. May 10. Estimated 
loss, é 

Omaha—The H. Gross Lumber & Wrecking Co.’s plant 
was badly damaged by fire recently. 

MISSISSIPPI. Waynesboro—With a loss estimated at 
$5,000, the planing mill of the Fagan-Peel Co., together 
with about 100,000 feet of rough and dressed lumber, was 
destroyed by fire recently. The company held no in- 
surance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—Fire of unknown 
origin caused a loss of $50,000 at the plaut of the Munger 
& Bennett Lumber Co. The loss was fully insured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona—The plant of J. B. Fluke 
& Son has suffered loss by fire. 

Reading—Fire completely destroyed the plant of the 
Progressive Folding Box Co. on May 14. The loss is esti- 
mated at over $5,000. 

Philadelphia—Fire of doubtful origin completely de- 
stroyed the box plant and lumber yard of Clayton W. 
Nichols, Friday, May 17. Estimated loss is from $150,000 
to $300,000, partly covered by insurance. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Fire believed to have 
been of incendiary origin destroyed the old planing mill 
owned by Horace H. Dodge on May 10, causing loss esti- 
mated at $12,000. All the machinery equipment of the 
plant was also destroyed. No insurance was carried. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fulton—The Thompson Lumber Co. 
recently suffered loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Edison—The Edison Shingle Co. was 
damaged by fire recently. 

Shelton—Fire recently damaged the plant of the Ingersoll 
Shingle Manufacturing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Iron River—The G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 
suffered a severe loss when 50,000 feet of mixed logs were 
burned in a forest fire. The fire swept over forty acres, 
burning much standing timber and 300,000 feet of logs that 
had been decked and were ready for shipment. The loss 
is estimated at $10,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Bert E. Holmes has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Newton Arms Co. (Inc.). 


OHIO. Sandusky—A receiver has been appointed for the 
Davis Boat Works. 





WASHINGTON. Montesano—The Grays Harbor Door 
Co., which went into the hands of a receiver some time 
ago, was sold at auction May 17. 





WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Menting & Hickey Lumber 
Co., of Antigo and Pence Lake, Wis., has been given judgment 
for $21,561.55 against the Germania and six other fire in- 
surance companies, in a special verdict of a jury in the mu- 
nicipal court at Antigo. The action grew out of the refusal 
of the insurance companies to pay losses on lumber stocks 
held by the company at Pence Lake, and which were de- 
stroyed by fire on Oct. 4, 1917. The companies contended 
that the lumber was the property of the Wolf River Lumber 
Co. by purchase just prior to the fire and consequently Ment- 
ing and Hickey could not recover. The assured brought suit 
to recover the full amount claimed in a statement of the 
quality and value of the different kinds of lumber destroyed. 
The trial lasted nine days and was sharply contested by the 
six fire insurance companies involved. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARIANNA, ARK., May 20.—B. L. Mallory and Claude 
3eeson, of Memphis, Tenn., recently purchased 1,600 acres 
Crittenden County timberland and will cut and ship logs 
to mills at Memphis, Indianapolis and Helena, Ark., have 
two standard gage railway spurs into tract. 





CotFaAx, LA., May 20.—The Iatt Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased 21,000 acres of hardwood timber, to be manufact- 
ured at the company’s mill here. 





SaRNIA, ONT., May 20.—The Cleveland Sarnia Saw Mills 
Co. (Ltd.) has purchased a large quantity of white pine logs 
from the Holt Timber Co. and will therefore be in a position 
to operate its large mill during the present season, 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 20.—R. C. Knabb, of Madison 
County, has purchased 805 acres of timber on Big Creek, 
Madison County, from the Yawkey-Freeman Co., of Hunting- 
ton, and will use the timber in the manufacture of staves 
at a plant which will be installed just as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements can be completed. 





MADISON, IND., May 21.—The oak and poplar timber on the 
Gabel Farm in Jefferson County, near here, has been sold to a 
lumber and veneer firm at Edinburg, Ind. This is said to be 
the finest tract of timber in Jefferson County and is esti- 
mated to contain about 475,000 feet of oak and 75,000 feet of 
poplar, The price paid for the tract was $26,000. ‘There is 
still a large amount of beech and gum timber on the land 
estimated to be worth $16,000. 

MONTESANO, WASH., May 18.—The Vance Lumber Co., of 
Malone, purchased the timber on the east half of 36-18-5, State 
land, at a sale held at the court house here, paying the ap- 
praised value for each quarter section-—$11,200 for the north 
quarter and $12,710 for the south quarter. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 22.—The Louisville Point Lumber 
Co. has just closed deals on the Lusk hardwood timber tract 
near Ulvah, Letcher County, on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, which will be opened for development at once. 
The timber consists of oak, poplar, beech, chestnut, cucumber, 
lynn and other hardwoods almost in their virgin state. Large 
mills will be installed. 





Srco, Ky., May 20.—Benjamin F. Wright and others have 
recently purchased the Mary Belcher hardwood timber tract 
on the headwaters of the Kentucky River in Letcher County, 
which will be developed this year, as announced. 





TILLSDALE, MISS., May 22.—The Southern Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. has recently purchased about 11,000 acres of virgin 
longleaf southern pine timberlands adjacent to its present 
holdings. This tract, together with the company’s other ex- 
tensive holdings, will give its modern double circular mill 
raw material for continuous operation for about fifteen years, 





TARRELL, ARK., May 21.—The Memphis Band Mill Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., has purchased the hardwood stumpage on a 
1,500-acre tract. The timber consists of oak, ash, cottonwood 
and gum and will be hauled to Memphis, a distance of twenty 
miles, and manufactured into lumber. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 22.—The Kline Coale Lumber 
Co., this city, has purchased a large tract of timber, located 
hear Millville, N. J., which it will proceed to manufacture at 
once, The property is said to contain some fine old oak that 
will make good ship timbers, as well as a general assortment 
of local woods. 


REMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—B. L. Mallory and Claude 
esson, of Memphis, have purchased 1,600 acres of hardwood 
timberlands from the agents of the Indiana & Arkansas 
Lumber Co. for $175,000. This property lies near Marianna 
me already there are two spur line railroads running 
hereto, The new owners plan to begin inimediately to 
cut this timber and ship it to mills at Memphis, Helena 
and other points. As fast as the property is cleared it 
will be placed in cultivation. ‘This tract is said to be the 
at of the immense holdings of the Indiana & Arkansas 
umber Co, in eastern Arkansas, 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBER- 
MEN 


The following patents of interest to readers of this journal 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. EB. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,258,734. Saw set. Andrew B. Anderson and John L. 
Peterson, Lake Mills, Iowa. 

1,258,924. Woodworking machine. 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 

1,258,961. Saw guard and splitter. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1,259,173. Logging engine. Harry L. Turney, Portland, 


Ore 
Dubbing James W. Ingleton, As- 


1,259,404. 
toria, Ore. . 

1,259,569. Band saw mill. Fletcher L. Walker and Her- 
mann G. Dittbenner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,259,692. Machine for sharpening band saw blades. Alfred 
Weiss, Mammern, Switzerland. 

1,259,920. Miter box. Henry Simon, Laguna Beach, Cal. 

1,260,128. Band saw machine. George J. Bayliff, Augusta, 

k 


George KE. Maxfield, 


James G. Tattersall, 


machine, 


Ark, 
‘ 1,260,198. Saw handle. Thomas B. Holmes, Charleston, 
ass. 
1,260,702. Pneumatically operated chain saw. Charles J. 
Olson, Muskegon, Mich. 
1,260,837. Upper saw guide. Fletcher L. Walker and Her- 
mann G. Dittbenner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1,261,348. Circular dado and molding plane. Victor 
Boitout, San Francisco, Cal. 
1,261,348. Timber sizing machine. 
pia, Wash. 
1,261,445. Wood steaming apparatus. Frederic Schreib- 


man, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
an Shingle machine. Allison M. Marshall, Stigler, 
a. 
1,261,669. Sawing apparatus. Ward BE. Wright, Lake 
Bluff, Ill., assignor to Pfanstiehl Co., North Chicago, Ill. 


Henry Hansen, Olym- 


1,261,760. Stump pulling engine. Edward W. Burgess, jr., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
1,262,461. Gang saw machine. William H. Wilkin, Erie, 


1,262,826. Lumber marker. Eugene F. Mitchell, Spokane, 
h 


ash. 

1,262,943. Wood sawing machine. 
Ethel, Wash. 

1,262,849. Fire prevention mechanism for dry kilns, Fred- 
erick W. Rubin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,262,945. Saw sharpening implement. 
New York, N. Y. 

1,262,955. Saw. James A. Jurdan, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1,263,025. Drag Wood sawing machine. Cearnel M, Black- 
burn, Cavendish, Ida, 


Lars C. Gustafson, 


Steven Hardy, 


1,263,116. Mortise and tenon joint. Byrd C. Rockwell, 
Camden, Ark. 
1,263,191. Saw set. Herbert P. Benner, Blaine, Wash. 


1,263,221. 
Middlesex, Pa. 

1,263,357. Machine for longitudinal grinding of wood logs. 
Anders N. Andersen, Houghsund, and Christian Vig, Skotfos, 
Norway. 

1,263,385. Tree sawing machine. 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 

1,263,443. Band saw guide. Albert Lien, Bergen, Nor- 


way. 
1,263,447. Saw setting tool. Frank L. McConnell, As- 


toria, Il. 
1,263,477. shook Smith, 


Sawmill safety device. Percy L. Forbes, West 


Francois Delas, Mon- 


Herbert E. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Box machine, 














More and more the local lumber market is governed 
by war business. The industries that make war supplies 
and require lumber are making their demands greater 
instead of lessening them and consequently lumber is 
in increasing demand from such sources, The trouble 
lies in the distributer not being able to take care of the 
demand, and this is especially true of southern pine. 
Refusing orders is getting to be the great indoor pastime 
for the manufacturers, and many an order is being sent 
out of Chicago these days only to be refused by the 
mills on the ground that the stock sheet has changed and 
the items are no longer available. Southern pine is not 
the only wood that is experiencing broken stocks; the 
supply of almost every kind of wood that is being drawn 
upon by war time business is getting in that very con- 
dition step by step. The local yard trade is still quiet 
and no one connected with that branch of the business 
expects an early revival. Prices on everything are strong. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS--WEEK ENDED MAY 18 














Lumber Shingles 
Oe iss KR Cicer alte eae a eae 58,890,000 11,315,000 
POS eos See ee Renee 74,639,000 21,961,000 
ROONADS ooe:c 5a oc ad aac 15,749,000 10,646,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 18 
Lumber Shingles 
ORES, gikeiciediv vtec nieea ened 949,227,000 108,317,000 
AMINE Cl nig tartare ere cientove.¢itaiete eta 1,251,697,000 192,862,000 
OS en eS 802,470,000 84,545,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY-18 
Lumber Shingles 
org ak dials ater apie vareelae 25,965,000 4,739,000 
Lo EAD era en ay ee er e 86,308,000 18,687,000 
TPETERER eis cca ce bears 10,843,000 13,948,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 
Lumber Shingles 
MR eect 2G pce esesiniers Gino eee 464,466,000 75,796,000 
WOE cicriacke cab O40 de pecans 520,053,000 117,072,000 
NE ass) scone dened ae 55,587,000 41,276,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended May 22, 1918, were: 
No. $ Value 


CLASsS— 
TE OE GOs 6 ics co Oa sextensnneitee 2 


$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000......... 36 101,800 
5,000 and under PENS o-oo er'vhe 53,000 
10,000 and under 0 rr 14 184,400 
25,000 and under Oe See 3 112,000 
50,000 and under _100,000......... 2 135,000 
Over $100,000: 
Three-story storage | building—Wells 
Fargo Express Co., 809 8. Wells St. 1 100,000 
Foundry—Elec. Steel Co., 3100 §&. 
J Cea, Sry Serre re 100,000 
OUND: eis ccgesvoewebeeve geass 66 $ 787,835 


Seahane, Washk., assignor to Ernest L. Clark, St. Marles, 


boro, 


De ‘Forest Hamilton, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignors to the 
Dickinson Glue Jointer Co., same place, 













a. 
1,263,652. Saw filing clamp. Henry J. Davis, Waynes- 


a. 
1,264,026. Woodworking machine. Glenn Dickerson and 


1,264,036. Crosscut saw frame. Thomas J. Ellis, Loda, Ill. 
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FOX HENDERSON, 













G. 0. WAITS, 


J. D. HENDERSON, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 


President 





























Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 





















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office; 


WATERTOWN, - . FLORIDA 




















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Y Gulf Red Cypress 


In the 

Heart of is more in color and ure 
The Best ag andrune uniform in quality, millwork and grade. 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet, Byte Suarte 
Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Hla. 



























Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
pressed” CYPRESS 
Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 












































A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical . 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, m 


of - 
Glory «. Pines 
By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
oy ar by wo eeche 
and hard work. 
Iustrated and printed in 


tood readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
By J, Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY Nicholose, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 9°" ""Si250, nestoaia, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HOTELS 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ut 
1 | 3} } 1} 
q (8 23 na f 
re 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Transpor- 
tation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: , Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Pet day 
Room with detachea path .°. - + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 





& SS 





. with bath, ied . 

i 2 persons, $5 to 
; \ : = —~ 3 persons, $6 to $5 
4 persons, $7 to $12 
J; f 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























| Michigan Boulevard and 3th St. 
goo Rooms—European Plan 
ae <= detached foes $1.00 KS dey 
Wi ivat th, $1. 

Tso | Prcalag: se $50 dep PO hee ane 
In close proximity to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district, 
Qe Sn Dat 6 San Del 























© %~. Seventy-two pages of tables, 
The American Lumberman $ showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Read number of pieces of dimen- 

y Reckoner sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 





{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago) 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN tert mabe f 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 


businee~ af the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpai 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Average valuation for week......... =A 11,936 
Totals previous week.............-6. 57 952,050 
Average valuations previous week.... as 16,702 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 98 2,142,690 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 22, 1918....... 866 13,736,251 
Totals corresponding period 1916..... 3,818 45,594,400 
Totals corresponding period 1915..... 3,011 30,800,372 
Totals corresponding period 1914..... 3,123 33,858,725 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... 3,375 40,075,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 3,047 30,219,344 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 3,761 36,238,505 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 3,486 36,157,815 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 4,092 40,968,785 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 3,655 22,069,950 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 3,460 25,413,325 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 22.—Trade keeps up at a quick pace, with 
demand almost strictly industrial. The yard trade is very 
quiet, The demand is for almost everything on the list 
and is especially keen from eastern territory. Prices are 
strong on everything. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—Demand is better than ex- 
pected and in spite of the dull building situation the mills 
are well loaded up with orders. While mill stocks look 
large, a good part of the lumber in pile has been sold 
and is awaiting shipment. Car conditions are better now, 
but the mills are able to gain very little on their orders. 

factory buying is the biggest single factor and it is the 

heaviest in years. Shipments east are heavy and are lim- 
ited only by the supply of cars, it seems. Weather has 
been very favorable for crops, but farmers are still busy 
and country retail buying is in its usual spring state. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—The white pine supply in this 
section has been considerably depleted during the past few 
weeks and now a Government requisition is being made for 
intermediate grades of stock, including barn boards. This 
purchase is regarded with much satisfaction, for such 
lumber has not moved as rapidly as have the lower grades. 
Yards will now be pretty well cleaned out of stock and 
the effect will be a further strengthening of the market, 
which already is strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 20.—New stock arriving 
by lake is being shipped out rapidly by both rail and 
canal to consumers who have been anxiously waiting 
for increased supplies to meet their requirements. Some 
dealers have taken large orders for delivery as soon as 
supplies are received by vessel and the indications are 
that there will be little accumulation of stock at whole- 
sale yards this season. Manufacturers of Government 
supplies are in the market for lower grades and small 
consignments will be delivered to them until dealers are 
in a better position to care for their wants. 


New York, May 21.—Demand for stock, especially lower 
grades, is good, Building trade is decidedly quiet. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21.—Little white pine has reached 
here for some time and the outlook is rather discouraging 
for new material for some time. The majority of the trade 
think that only imperative need will induce interest in this 
grade of material until the supply is more reliable thru 
picking up of railroad facilities. In odd lot sales for the 
times prices are often regarded as fancy and excessive. 
Fairly active calls for the better grades of white pine are 
reported from the foundry trade. 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—The feature of the white pine 
market here is strength and confidence. The confidence 
of the manufacturers is increasing and they are getting 
tremendous prices. Quotations this week are: Uppers, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $129; 2%4- and 38-inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $119; 21%4- and 38-inch, $133; 
4-inch, $142; fine common 4/4, $85; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $95 to 
$99; barn boards, No. 2, 65-inch, $52; 6- and 8-inch, $57; 10- 
inch, $60, and 12-inch, $63. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—There is not much call for 
frames this week, and yard dimension is very quiet. The 
lethargy in the house building field continues. There has 
been a shading of the price of 2x6- and 2x7-inch random 
during the past week, and reports from Providence and 
elsewhere say that there have been sales at $34 Boston 
rate. The reasons for the concessions are not definitely 
known. The 2x8-inch go at $39 and $40, and 2x10-inch 
random is about $45. Light supply and an abnormally 
heavy demand still characterizes the market for boards. 
Prices are way up and seem advancing. Green random 
spruce boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, and planed on 
one side, are quoted at $38, and the really dry varieties 
are going at $40. Matched spruce boards sell at $45 and 
are very hard to get. Clapboards are the only slow items 
on the board market. Fifty-six dollars for the extras and 
$54 for the clears are asked by some, and these prices 
are shaded by others. Demand for the 2-inch furring at 
$36 is still light. The price list on frames is $45 for the 
8-inch or under, $53 for the 10-inch and $55 for the 12-inch. 


New York, May 21.—Outside of the Government require- 
ments there is little spruce business. The recent contracts 
placed among eastern mills are sufficient to keep them go- 
ing for a considerable length of time on a very active 
basis. Commercial inquiries and orders are limited and 
while reports are current as to prospects of heavy hous- 
ing contracts from the Government retailers do not see 
much of this business in sight. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21.—Reports are that demand has 
increased for low grade spruce from such sections as can 
obtain cars sufficient to move it. Eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York have been actively 
buying spruce. Pittsburgh proper has had little spruce 
for some time. Government demands for spruce have been 
steady and continuous but most of it is of the better 
grades. Prices have been firm, but small trading has 
made them variable. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 22.—The post demand is very keen and 
prices are strong. Supplies in the North are short and it 
is a difficult matter to keep up with the demand. There is 
no change in the pole situation, the demand being below 
normal. White cedar shingles retain strong prices but re- 
quest for them is none too active. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—Post and pole producers 
are getting a better supply of cars than a while ago, and 
have been able to ship many orders that have been wait- 


ing for months. However, there have been some cancella- 
tions of post orders by dealers who report that they have 
lost the expected business thru failure to have posts for 
their customers this spring. Jobbers point out that yards 
not stocked now will do well to have their orders in, so 
deliveries can be made during the summer and before the 
movement of grain and coal in the fall ties up railway 
equipment. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 22.—The demand for hardwoods continues 
almost altogether for war business and that demand ap- 
pears to be growing from day to day for both low grades 
that go into boxes and crating to the better grades for 
many other requirements. With the northern hardwoods 
not only are thick stocks in very good request but inch 
birch, basswood and maple also sell better than they did. 
Ask any hardwood distributer where stocks are going and 
the answer invariably will be ‘to concerns doing Govern- 
ment work.’ Prices are strong on every kind of hard- 
wood, tho some grades of the same wood are worth much 
more than others than they would be under normal con- 
ditions. Most shippers report that cars are more plentiful 
and a much larger volume being loaded out than for some 
time. Labor shortage is a serious problem everywhere 
with the hardwood producers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—Wholesalers report that 
they are loaded up with orders, many of them awaiting 
shipment because of the slow movement of cars. Much 
new stock is being shipped in spite of its green and heavy 
condition, old stocks being light and broken. Low grade 
material is especially scarce and thick stock in birch and 
basswood are hard to find in any quantity. Wholesalers 
have difficulty in getting a satisfactory line of southern 
hardwood for this market, the southern mills appar- 
ently being loaded up with business. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—Heavy rains which caused 
floods in the northeast Arkansas rivers tied up the mills 
in that territory last week and reduced hardwood produc- 
tion considerably. Most of the mills affected expected to 
resume operation some time this week. Meantime there 
is no letup in the demand for all kinds of thick oak for 
Government and railroad work and the mills apparently 
are going to have all they can do in that line as long as 
the war lasts. This same is true also of box material, 
and factories can not get enough hardwood to meet the 
demand and are forced to substitute southern pine and 
other woods where possible. There is still only a very 
small market for finish and prices remain weak on that 
class of stuff, but are very strong on everything else 
and the tendency appears to be to advance. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Hardwood manufacturers re- 
port that there is a lull in demand. Some of them have 
about caught up with back orders and are looking for 
business. A better car supply has enabled them to clear 
off their order files. The logging situation is reported bad 
throughout southeast Missouri and Arkansas, a shortage 
being due to continued rains and labor scarcity. At pres- 
ent the labor situation is somewhat better. The market 
remains firm on all items, and there seems no disposition 
to reduce prices in order to force business. Thick oak and 
ash, of course, remain as good as ever. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—The hardwood trade is steady, 
tho not showing much, if any, increase over a month ago. 
A rather better movement of lumber from the mills is re- 
ported and this is keeping the yards quite busy in hand- 
ling incoming stock. The shortage of labor causes much 
delay in the handling of stock and this problem promises 
to continue vexing. Munition plants are taking good 
stocks of various woods and the whole market maintains 
firmness. 


Ashland, Ky., May 20.—Demand for high grade oak 
shows considerable improvement; low grade continues 
strong with dry stocks cleaned up. Walnut, hickory and 
ash are in good demand. River mills are in operation with 
a fair supply of logs. Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., May 20.—Hardwood men say that con- 
ditions are much the same as they have been for a con- 
siderable time. The needs of users of hardwoods keep 
up, and for every buyer who drops out there appears an- 
other who calls for lumber. Prices are either -firm or 
higher. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—Strong demand and firm to 
higher prices continue to feature the hardwood market. 
Distribution is much more satisfactory. An advance of 
$3 to $99 is reported on 2-inch thicknesses of quartered 
FAS white oak, but all other grades and thicknesses are 
firm at last week’s prices. Quartered red oak is steady. 
Plain white and red oak, however, show some irregu- 
larity, altho on the whole the market is strong. The 
sharpest decline is that of $5 on sound wormy, to $29 for 
l-inch and $43 for 2-inch. The only other weaknesses 
appear in the following grades: No. 1 common, $2 to $71 
for 3-inch and $76 for 4-inch; No. 1 common and selects, 
$2 to $75 for 38-inch and $80 for 4-inch; No. 3 common, 
$4 to $34 for 2-inch. Every other change of prices on 
plain oaks, and there are many of them, are upward, as 
follows: FAS, 2-inch $3 to $86, 2%4-inch $14 to $100, 3- 
inch $5 to $105, 4-inch $5 to $110; selects, 2-inch $3 to $67, 
3-inch $2 to $85, 4-inch $2 to $90; No. 1 common and se- 
lects 1-inch $1 to $45, 2-inch $2 to $57; No. 2 common, 2- 
inch $2 to $54; No. 3 common, 1-inch $1 to $32, 2-inch $2 
to $44. These are Cincinnati gateway prices, but at Cairo 
the market is equally strong, according to reports to the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. In quartered white oak selects are $1 to $4 
higher and No. 1 common and selects from $1 to $6 higher. 
All grades of plain white and red oak between 1- and 2- 
inch are $1 to $3 higher, while thicknesses above 2-inch 
are $3 to $13 higher. Quartered chestnut, while un- 
changed in price, is very strong and active, and plain 
stocks are $1 to $5 higher, as follows: No. 1 common, 1- 
inch $2 to $42, 2-inch $2 to $50; FAS wormy, 1-inch $2 to 
$44, 2-inch $4 to $51; No. 1 common wormy, 1-inch $3 to 
$39, 2-inch $5 to $45; sound wormy and No. 2 common 
wormy, 1-inch $3 to $86, 2-inch $3 to $41. The only de- 
clines are in No. 3 common—t-inch $3 to $20 and 2-inch 
$2 to $25. Official reports on hard maple, butternut, buck- 
eye, hickory, hackberry, sycamore, magnolia, willow, 
beech and birch indicate active demand and firm prices. 
Log run of soft elm has advanced—1-inch $2 to $32, 2-inch 
$4 to $42 and 3-inch $8 to $48. Ash shows more irregu- 
larity than in months, with declines on thick stocks in 
eastern territory and advances in southern territory, while 
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the reverse obtains as to the thinner stocks. In eastern 
territory these advances are reported: FAS, 1-inch $5 to 
$77, 2-inch $2 to $86; No. 1 common, 1-inch $7 to $55, 2- 
inch $6 to $76; and in southern territory FAS, 3-inch $3 to 
$115, 4-inch $10 to $130; No. 1 common, 3-inch $2 to $94, 
4-inch $10 to $110; No. 3 common, 1-inch $4 to $24, 2-inch 
$4 to $28. Declines follow: Eastern territory, FAS 3- 
inch $7 to $105, 4-inch $10 to $110; No. 1 common, 3-inch 
$2 to $85, 4-inch $5 to $90; southern territory, No. 1 com- 
mon, 1-inch $2 to $44, 2-inch $3 to $69; No. 2 common, 1- 
inch $2 to $28, 2-inch $4 to $46, 3-inch $6 to $61, 4-inch 
$8 to $76. 


New York, May 21.—Wholesalers report a good run of in- 
quiries and the satisfactory volume of shipments moved 
during April has placed the average shipper in a much bet- 
ter position. At the same time mills now report them- 
selves well sold ahead and with Government requirements 
coming first there is litle incentive in selling commercial 
lumber ahead to any extent. As a matter of fact, whole- 
salers are unwilling to commit themselves in this respect, 
and while much of the smaller business is actually for war 
requirements it is difficult to obtain permits and shipping 
facilities to get the material out. The market is well held 
thruout the list, so far as prices are concerned. Book 
stocks are scarce and with labor conditions as they are 
mill men apparently will have little opportunity to ac- 
cumulate supplies. 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—Routing cars of hardwood lum- 
ber from the West by odd routes is, according to some in 
the field, relieving the strain of the embargoes slightly. The 
prices are still abnormal and are constantly increasing. 
Prices on firsts and seconds, 1-inch, quoted this week are: 
basswood, $68 to $71; red birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $70 to 
$74; maple, $70 to $75; quartered oak, $106 to $110; plain 
oak, $82 to $86; poplar, $98 to $102. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21.—Good inquiry is running con- 
tinually, especially for the low grade stocks, which are 
consumed in larger volume locally than ever. Better 
grades are also in active form, especially oak, poplar and 
maple. The chestnut market has been less active, but 
owing to.railroad conditions chestnut is scarce and prices 
are firm even to slight advances. Plenty of business is in 
sight if car supply can in any way be improved. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 22.—Hemlock appears to sell at May 1 list 
without any trouble. However, there is a feeling that 
hemlock has gone in price as high as it possibly can and 
not suffer reaction. The demand is chiefly from eastern 
markets and almost every item is moving, but chiefly in 
piece stuff and boards. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 20.—-Yard supplies con- 
tinue scarce, notwithstanding better rail receipts, but 
dealers expect to be in position to handle more orders 
shortly thru tht’ ffrival of lake receipts. The diversion 
of Pennsylvania stock from the territory covered from 
the Tonawandas has tended to create a greater demand 
for the lake supply which local dealers are bringing for- 
ward by rail and boat. The building trade is not active, 
but manufacturers are taking large quantities of stock 
when available for the production of Government sup- 
plies. 





New York, May 21.—While prices are good there is lit- 
tle snap to the demand from normal sources. Government 
inquiries are large enough to take care of whatever stocks 
are available. ‘ The retail demand is good in prospects, 
but the possibility of obtaining deliveries is so remote that 
retailers are not in a mood to purchase ahead. Outlying 
building continues fairly active, especially when compared 
with construction in the immediate city districts. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22..-Hemlock is one of the strongest 
woods on the list at present. It is comparatively scarce, 
since the Pennsylvania mills have little or no stock to offer 
because of the heavy purchases by the Government. The 
Michigan mills have to be depended on for what supplies 
are now obtainable and receipts are not coming in at all 
heavily. With competitive woods very hard to get hem- 
lock prices are likely to remain strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21.—Prices have been notably 
steady at $34, Pittsburgh base. Very little hemlock is in 
sight compared with the inquiries that have come to hand 
or are in prospect. The building trades have been active 
in seeking supplies and the manufacturing interests are 
also pressing for supplies for the usual needs at this sea- 
son. Much mining work figures in new demand also. In 
face of this and the low state of stocks, hemlock has made 
practically no gain in volume of shipments or production 
at the mills of the immediate territory supplying Pitts- 
burgh. Talk of Government interference with hemlock 
prices is current. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—Some distributers of hemlock 
report a slight improvement in stocks, but there is noth- 
ing in the manufacturing situation for encouragement that 
such relief is more than an individual incident. Repre- 
sentatives of Tennessee and Kentucky mills agree that the 
labor situation is most serious and that they are sold far 
ahead of their supplies of dry lumber. Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 22.—Demand in almost every item is good 
and prices are strong. There is also a very active demand 
for veneers and the prices on these are also very strong. 
Mill supply is none too big, according to reports. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—A strong demand for quartered 
grades and the FAS and common grades of plain stock fea- 
tured.the poplar market last week, and considerably higher 
prices prevail for those grades, while there is not a really 
weak spot anywhere. The only decline appearing is one 
of $1 to $65 for clear saps 7- to 9-inch. In the 1-inch 
stocks these advances appear: Quartered FAS $7 to $79, 
No. 1 common $5 to $50, No. 1 common and better $6 to $58; 
in plain stocks, FAS 7- to 17-inch $2 to $78, saps and se- 
lects $3 to $68, No. 1 common and selects $3 to $54, No. 1 
common $3 to $52, No. 4 common $2 to $28. Advances on 
the 22-inch grades of plain poplar between common and 
FAS range from $1 to $5. Thick stocks are especially 
Strong as follows: FAS, 3-inch $2 to $102, 4-inch $2 to $107; 
Saps and selects, 3-inch $2 to $87, 4-inch $2 to $92; No. 1 
common, 38-inch $2 to $65, 4-inch $7 to $70. In the same 
Srades the %-inch and %-inch stocks are from $2 to $7 
higher. Siding of all kinds and dimension of all sizes find 
an excellent market at unchanged prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—Poplar is generally spoken of at 
local yards as one of the woods most in demand at pres- 
ent and all grades are asked for. The arriving stocks are 
fair, but there is quite a shortage, as business has been 
quite active recently. It is possible to reach. more em- 
bargoed territory than a short time ago, and many con- 
sumers are eager to add to their supplies. 





Baltimore, Md., May 20.—Inquiry is very good and sell- 
ers are in position to get all the business they can possibly 
handle. They could obtain many more orders if they 
felt assured of facilities for making delivery. Quotations 
on all grades of poplar are still being marked up from 
time to time, and there is not the slightest indication that 
the sellers feel the need of holding out concessions. 


Ashland, Ky., May 20.—Demand for poplar is very heavy 
with the entire list of grades active. Dry stocks are very 
scarce. A limited amount of new lumber is going on 
sticks. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 22.—There is a growing movement into this 
market of low grade fir to the crating factories that are 
taking it now instead of southern pine or hemlock. The 
present market for fir is almost strictly industrial, and 
few of the distributers complain about the volume of busi- 
ness. The fir mills are able to load out more lumber than 
they did and cars on old orders come thru in much better 
shape. Prices vary but have a strong tendency, espe- 
cially on stocks for which fairly quick shipment can be 
promised. There is no change with spruce. Red cedar 
shingles have receded in price again and there is hardly 
any demand for them in this market. 


Seattle, Wash., May 18.—Cars are plentiful and condi- 
tions somewhat more encouraging thruout the lumber 
industry. The immediate outlook is optimistic, altho 
the proposed rate increase of 25 percent will cause dis- 
quietude and anxiety if put into effect. The local demand 
for lumber is improving. The accumulation of unfilled 
orders is gradually disappearing. 


Portland, Ore., May 18.—The volume of business is prob- 
ably larger today than for many months, as a result of the 
availability of freight cars, and large quantities of lumber 
are moving. Yard stock moves fairly well and prices show 
no change. Flooring and timbers are strong because of 
the Government demand, fir decking being quoted at 
about $60. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 18.—The fir market remains firm, 
with cars easy. The unfilled orders have decreased and 
side lumber continues to move out well. Orders for 50,000,- 
000 feet of fir for railroad car building and 2,000,000 feet 
for the British admiralty are reported during the week, 
and, with the shipping board determined to keep all ways 
going, the Government demand for ship lumber is also cer- 
tain to continue strong. Logs are scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—Better prices on commons 
from the buyer’s standpoint have brought about a little 
better demand for boards and dimension stuff in that grade, 
which heretofore has been neglected in this market. Small 
concessions also have been offered on uppers and this has 
stimulated the market slightly in the country yards, Fac- 
tory stock is not in much demand and city yards appear 
to be fairly well stocked, as demand there is light. Edge 
grain stock remains firm at list 22. The car situation ap- 
parently is much better, as the mills are gradually catch- 
ing up on orders from this territory. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 22.—There is a big demand for low grade 
stock, but the trouble is finding the mills that want the 
business. The box factories appear keen to take on all 
the stock that they can get at present prices, which are 
$40 on No. 3, $33 on No. 4 and $29.50 on No. 5 12-inch stock, 
Chicago basis. The better grades are not in very active 
demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—There is still a great deal 
more business in western pines to be had in this market 
than the mills are willing to take because of badly broken 
stocks. Naturally prices are very firm, but buyers are not 
inclined to consider price if they can place an order. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 22.—What redwood demand exists in this 
territory and territory east where local distributers sell 
is strictly industrial and there is only a negligible yard in- 
quiry. Shipments on old orders come thru fast now. The 
mills report conditions generally firm, with the output cur- 
tailed by the 8-hour day. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 18.—The redwood market is 
well sustained on a continued demand for special cuttings 
largely in common and merchantable grades. In this part 
of the State there is still a comparatively light demand 
for ordinary building lumber, but the manufacturers have 
been doing an increased business with southern California 
yards. The big inquiries of the British Admiralty, which 
have just come into this market, have strengthened the 
situation on clear redwood. Car shipments of remanu- 
factured redwood to the East have increased somewhat, 
and there is a steady demand. The export inquiry for 
redwood has improved lately, but additional vessels are 
very hard to secure. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—The redwood market has 
continued featureless, with demand limited, but some mill 
representatives believe there will be a better market this 
summer. Prices continue firm. 


NORTH CARCLINA PINE 


New York, May 21.—During April stocks came along 
freely, but the embargo situation has tightened consider- 
ably the last week and it is practically out of the question 
to get permits. The building situation is at a minimum 
but yards have been getting a fair run of business for alter- 
ation purposes. The box demand is active and a good run 
of inquiries is in sight. Prices are firm in all respects and 
while shipments to this market are limited, wholesalers 
report that their mills are getting good business from local 
sources that can be easily catered to. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—No change has occurred lately 
in the North Carolina situation. Mills are unable to ship 
anything to this market, unless it is‘on Government orders 








Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


» Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co 


CHEHALIS, WASH, 
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° Vertical ° 
Wickes Water Tube Boiler a‘ 
Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 


ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 


Ask the man who has cleaned a WICKES 
how the work compares with other types. How 
long a boiler must ss out of service? 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection 
of Boilers’’—sent free. 


—*i-4 THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
Th.t SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


New York City, 1417 West Si. Bldg. SALES Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. OFFICES: Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bidg. a5 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


torycapacity 3500 Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board lumber, scantling, 
* al aan saw loses Minsaten $3, cloth $2.1 ors 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pablisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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and then only under permit. The volume of business is 
therefore quite unsatisfactory. Demand from the regular 
building trade is not heavy, but there is an excellent de- 
mand coming for the lower grades for crating. 





Baltimore, Md., May 20.—North Carolina pine men report 
that the situation has undergone no decided changes of 
late, tho further additions to the stocks on the wharves 
are being made. However, prices are decidedly firm and 
only the extreme returns realized for a time under great 
stress have been eliminated. Box makers continue to take 
up large quantities of shortleaf pine and are now in a 
position to provide for their needs readily enough. There 
is also a better inquiry for lumber from the builders. 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—North Carolina pine is not in 
great demand, for the lax house building trade causes a 
quiet market for roofers and the other items. There have 
been no roofers coming forward for months. Quotations 
are impossible to make at this time. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 22.—It is getting to be almost the rule for 
mills to turn down about every order that develops in this 
market. The mills constantly warn about sticking to order 
sheets, and then when an order is placed according to the 
sheet a wire comes back that the sheet has undergone an- 
other change. There is a good demand here for industrial 
lumber but the industries are having a hard time getting 
what they want and are required to turn to some of the 
other woods. The yard trade is light, tho the country 
yards come in with inquiries in much better way than the 
city yards. The Chicago territory is keenly wanting low 
grade southern pine for crating purposes. Sales agents 
and wholesalers say they never knew stocks at the mills 
to be in such a broken condition. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—There is an excellent demand 
for southern pine, with Government requirements of first 
consideration, and for an increased volume of stocks. Local 
distributers are fairly well supplied with lumber to meet 
the calls of consumers manufacturing for Government con- 
tracts, direct or indirect. Car material and oil field tim- 
bers are very strong, and boards equally so, but partition 
and flooring, and some grades of dimension, are quieter, 
but holding firmly to last week’s quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—Under the influences of high 
prices and very badly broken stocks, the volume of yard 
orders placed for southern pine is shrinking. Flooring 
and drop siding stocks are large enough, but of other 
stuff there is a constantly diminishing supply and there 
is much inquiry that can not be handled for the simple 
reason that the stock is not to be had. Business now is 
largely a matter of finding the stuff and where there is 
any urgency price does not matter. Stock sheets prob- 
ably are the smallest in a long time. These conditions 
have caused a considerable falling off in orders accepted 
since last month, six big companies showing an aggre- 
gate decrease of 32 percent in orders taken. Government 
purchases are large and there is a general expectation 
here that they will continue so, if not increase by fall. 
Every mill represented here has order files jammed full 
and it begins to appear as if the commercial end of the 
business was going to have to take the left overs. Coun- 
try yards continue to maintain buyers in the field. Oil 
field business is fairly good and there is some scattered 
city trade in southern Kansas and Oklahoma, notably 


Wichita and Tulsa, centers of the Missouri and Kansas 
oil fields. 


The following f.o.b, mill prices prevail in the sections in- 
dicated : 


(Note: Owing to later reports not reaching the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in time for publication, the prices 
given in the Jacksonville, Fla., and Gulfport, Miss., columns 
are those that prevailed during the previous week. ) 
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Gulf-  son- ties- Alex- sas 
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Thick 
Soft Elm 




















Maple, Rock Elm, Ash and Basswood. 


and Hardwood Piling. 








“|_anglade Hardwoods” 


are manufactured for buyers who 
want the Best in Factory Lumber 





Some of our Thick Birch. 


50 Million Feet 


of lumber is what we are now cutting annually and this assures adequate stock 
on hand at all times from which to fill your orders for Soft Elm, Birch, Hard 


Retail dealers also find us prepared to supply anything in “Langlade” Hem- 
lock, Pine Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack 


Send us your mixed car orders. 


Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 


Thick 
Birch 
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New Orleans, La., May 21.—While buying continues 
somewhat slack, the general tone of the southern pine 
market is firm, with an advancing price tendency. It is 
certain that the Government will shortly enter the market 
for quantities of lumber and timbers. Meanwhile mills are 
clearing their files of accumulated orders. Shipments are 
as far in excess of production as production is ahead of 
new orders. The car supply is fairly plentiful, but em- 
bargo persists over a considerable part of the eastern 
territory. 


New York, May 21.—The lack of stock for commercial 
purposes and the growing requirements of the Govern- 
ment have caused southern pine distributors to become 
more or less discouraged with the immediate prospects. 
Prices are satisfactory and there is a scarcity of stock 
thruout the list. Mills are well sold ahead. Yards are 
getting a fair volume of business for factory construc- 
tion purposes, but business is becoming more and more 
restricted to urgent Government requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—Wholesalers report much trouble 
in getting the stocks they order from the mills and some 
are being turned down with the explanation that Buffalo 
is under embargo. This does not seem to be the case, 
for some stock is arriving here, tho the quantity is not 
large. The territory east of here is not open to any ex- 
tent just now, which shuts off a good many inquiries. 
The building trade is slow, but a good Government in- 
quiry exists. 


Baltimore, Md., May 20.—The longleaf pine men report 
the situation about the same as it has been of late, with 
stocks no larger, but with the inquiry, if anything, rather 
more urgent. One encouraging sign is a prospect that the 
differences over the amount which the Government is to 
pay for the stocks commandeered from the yards may be 
shortly settled measurably to the satisfaction of the yard- 
men. The difficulties in the way of a prompt distribution 
help to keep the quotations very firm. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The market for southern pine 
is dull. Wholesalers buy very little because of the uncer- 
tainty of their status and a desire to await developments 
in the price fixing plan, and retailers, too, buy only what 
they must have, because they also are waiting to see 
what is going to happen. Transit cars have not been go- 
ing so well within the last week. The market, however, 
remains firm, and prices are unchanged, but some items 
show a slight advance. The local yards do a good shipping 
business, but there is very little doing from the retailers’ 
standpoint. 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—The transportation difficulties 
have all but killed the southern pine trade in Boston. 
The demand for other than Government stuff is slow, it 
is true, but when a car does get thru a buyer is always 
found who is willing to pay very high for the material. 
Manufacturers all say they are doing their best to ship 
but are not getting many results. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21.—Embargoes continue to play 
havoc with the southern pine trade. Shipments come from 
the Southwest to a moderate extent, but the southern pine 
is practically shut off entirely and the Government officials 
have promised little relief up to the present time, as war 
needs figure as first and are growing. Yards are still in 
fair shape with stocks for the current retail trade tho 
prices have been along wholly independent lines from mill 
lists. Many small building operations are tied up by non- 
arrival of material from the mills, 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 21.—Rumors of a considerable 
increase in the volume of Government orders to be placed 
with cypress mills in the near future are the outstanding 
feature of the situation. While definite information on 
the subject is lacking, it appears to be generally under- 
stood that cypress is to fare much better than it has in 
the past in this respect. These rumors have the effect 
of stiffening an already firm market. Domestic orders 
are coming in in substantial amounts. With stocks scarce 
thru most of the eastern and middle West territory, re- 
tailers are apparently eager to fill their needs now while 
the movement of cars is comparatively free. Labor is 
becoming so scarce that a curtailment is some operations 
may soon be necessary. 


Chicago, May 22.—The cypress market is an indifferent 
cone, stocks that sell well under normal conditions not 
being much in demand, while the activity is all with lum- 
ber that can be used by industries. Like almost every 
other wood, the demand is for war business. Prices never 
were so firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—Demand for cypress is 
Steady, tho the volume of business is considerably less 
than normal. Mixed cars are the rule, stocks at the mills 
being generally too low to accommodate much straight 
car business, even if it were to be had. The country yards 
are doing practically all of the buying, tho box factories 
are taking low grade stuff. Stocks are small, but the 
mills manage to keep up assortments fairly well. Prices 
are generally firm all around. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Within the last week mills have 
advanced prices $1 a thousand on such items as box, shop 
and finish, because of the heavy demand and small stocks. 
Other items remain stationary and there is very little de- 
mand for higher grades of finish. 





Baltimore, Md., May 20.—The cypress trade here ap- 
pears to be without material changes, except that pros- 
pects for an increased inquiry are regarded as very good. 
Much new construction is either being planned or has 
been actually brought out, so that the users of cypress 
are likely to be in the market more frequently than before. 
The range of prices remains firm. 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—Transportation difficulties have 
all but killed the cypress trade. The market would be 


good and prices fine if the material could be gotten thru 
more readily. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—The bulk of last week’s dis- 
tribution of cypress in this market was of the shop grades, 
and especially of box and crating material, for which there 
is a demand in excess of the supply. Car supply is criti- 
cised as spasmodic, and shortest when the call is most 
urgent. Prices are strong. 


New York, May 21.—So little stock is reaching the market 
that trade is practically at a standstill. Prices are good, 
but they mean little because so few assortments are avail- 
able for distribution. Millwork trade is out of the market 
except as the plants have been reorganized to fit in with 
some class of war work. Tank stock is in good demand 
but stocks are scarce. Most orders are for small lots and 
are handled from distributing yards. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—The call for cypress continues 
fairly active, with a fair amount of yard stock moving. 
The East is not carrying any extensive supplies and finds 
it difficult to get prompt deliveries, but the local market 
has a fair assortment and getting a fair number of mixed 


car orders. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 22.—There is hardly any movement of red 
cedar shingles and clears continue to be quoted at $4.21 
but stars have receded another 5 cents, the new price 
being $3.42, Chicago basis. Present quotations on white 
cedars are $4.45 for extras, $3.45 for standards and $2.45 
for sound butts. These prices are a recession of 5 cents 
on extras and standards. Lath are scarce and strong in 
price. 








Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—Better rail conditions re- 
sult in a more adequate supply of shingles in transit from 
the Coast. Buyers are not very active and there is little 
difficulty in filling orders within a reasonable time, a con- 
dition that is not likely to continue for more than a few 
weeks. Prices seem to be firm. 





Seattle, Wash., May 18.—Clears for eastern delivery are 
quoted at $3.05 to $3.10 and stars at $2.35. The situation 
is much the same as a week ago, the market being rather 
weak, with about enough trade to absorb what is going 
out. The undertone is indicated by the fact that only a 
little increased buying is required to put the market up. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 18.—Red cedar shingles are some- 
what uncertain. Cars are available and demand has been 
fair. A discrepancy in quotations is reported, figures given 
to the trade varying to more than 5 cents. Demand for 
clears has been better than for stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 21.—There appears to be a little 
better demand for shingles, tho trade is still very light 
and orders just about balance supply. Prices appear to 
have touched bottom and a better feeling is reported from 
the Coast. The stock of transits has been materially re- 
duced and is probably less than for many months, accord- 
ing to dealers here. The principal market continues on 
the east side with some cars going to the Southeast. There 
appears to be no speculative buying worth mentioning and 
the tone of the market is said to be healthier than for 
some time. Quotations here, Coast basis, are $2.25 to 
$2.45 for stars, $3.05 to $3.20 for clears, and premiums and 
XXXXX BC’s $3.50 to $3.75. Siding is moving in very 
small quantities and quotations are held at $26 for 6-inch 
clear. Lath are scarce in all grades, despite a small 
market. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The shingle market received 
another set back during the last week on account of a 
lack of demand, prices declining 5 to 15 cents a thousand. 
The present price, Pacific Coast base, on red cedar 
shingles is $2.90 to $2.95 for clears and $2.25 for stars. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20.—There are no particular fea- 
tures to the shingle trade, which continues quiet. De- 
mand is all that can be expected in the prevailing build- 
ing market, and prices are steady. Cedars are scarce, 
but there has been some improvement in the supply of 
southern pine and cypress. Lath are more active and 
firm. | 


Baltimore, Md., May 20.—The market for shingles and 
lath is about holding its own. No new advances in the 
quotations are reported, but it does not appear that any 
of the sellers are offering concessions, the list for the 
brands and sizes in general use here being firm. Lath are 
being called for in sufficient volume to keep the market 
in good shape. Stocks are moderate and there is no 
prospect of important additions being made. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—Little business is being done in 
red cedar shingles and not many are arriving in the Kast, 
either by lake or rail. Some dealers say they are getting 
scarcely any inquiries and it is generally admitted that 
business is poor. Unless something occurs to give a stim- 
ulus to the building trade there will not be much activity 
in the shingling trade the coming summer. Clears are 
now higher and quoted at $4.52. 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—There is no increase in the de- 
mand nor does there seem to be the chance for any, and 
yet the manufacturers seem confident and firm in their 


quotations. White cedars are at the same mark as last | 


week. Those who marked up their extras to $5.15 are ad- 
hering to their prices. The $5 mark seems the base for 
desirable extras. Clears have been sold at $4.75 recently. 
The market for red cedars is also very firm. Extra clears 
are going at $5.08 to $5.15. Some firms are willing to sell the 
1%-inch lath at $4, but report it difficult to find customers 
even at that price. Others say they can find customers 
and that they do not have to shade $4.25. Owing to the 
large increase of Government construction it seems safe 
to say that there will be a better lath market in the near 
future. For the 1%-inch $4.50 prevails. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 22.—Interest in the cooperage trade 
is centered largely in the apple crop. The trees are blos- 
soming heavily and the prediction is made that the yield 
will be heavier than for a number of years. A great 
scarcity of stock exists and country coopers have little 
or nothing on hand. The ruling price of apple barrels is 
75 cents, or about three times that charged in ordinary 


years. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—The box board market is still 
firm and the prices are shooting upward. There are more 
liberal offerings just now than for some time but there 
have been no price recessions to gmake up for jit, as many 
predicted... The $46 mark is the rock bottom price for 
square edge eastern pine box board. The round edge inch 
pine box board is about $37, and for 1-inch spruce or 
hemlock $36 is asked. 
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Wire Rope 
































TH 
line which 


meets the big 
emergency like an 
everyday occurrence 
and still “delivers the 
goods’ isthe line you'll 
tie to. 


-Consider B. & B. Wire 
Ropes. They are elastic, 
flexible and thoroughly able 
to withstand sudden severe 
strains. Steel- strong and ex- 
tremely durable, too. 

















Write for Catalog 70. It will pay yeu. 


BRODERICK & BAScom Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 
Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle, 





























q Double Band Mill =a 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 

pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%’’ Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 
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GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation. 
Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 






tor, Handles all sizes of coal up to 
py bemytey oe ‘Can be erected and oper at 


any angle from railroad switch 
JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
partment at the following rates ane ae 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 goats a line for four consecutive weeks. 
—e words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
; Heading counts as two lines. 
: No display except the heading can be ad- 
4 mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late tu Classify. 





PLANING MACHINES FOR SALE 
Woods 18x30 Surfacer. 
Woods No. 110 Moulder. 


serlin No. 151 Matcher, 
Berlin No. 6x30 Sizer, 
Berlin No, 44 Planing Machines. 

1 American No, 134 Planing Machine. 

All above machines now in service, and being replaced with 
machines of different type. 

Will be gla@to show the - to parties interésted in purchas- 
ing. Address G. E. DAVISON, Operating Manager, 
Kirby poche r Company, Silsbee, Texas. 
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WANTED—FIRST CLASS ASSISTANT 





Bookkeeper. Must be experienced in trial balance and state- 
ment work. Draft exemption or above. Must operate type- 
writer. Dictation convenient but not necessary. State age, 


references, salary, first letter. Ideal Wisconsin location. 
Address “L. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
North Central Kansas. State age, experience, reference and 
salary wanted in first letter. 

Address “L. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— SASH MEN 
In jobbing warehouse. Machine man on sash to mortise and 
tenon. Also lay-out sash man; also peo down sash man to 
put up and sand; a sash packer. 
HICAGO MILLWORK ’ SUPPLY Co., 
1404 W. 37th St., Chicago. 


WANTED 
Woods and Portable Saw-mill superintendent for hardwood 
operation that will include getting out ties, poles, pulp wood, 
etc. Good proposition to right man, covering several years’ 
operation. Near Canadian Pacific Railway. Write fully, 
giving experience and references. 
Address “L. 129,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Sash and Door Department. Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle all spec -_, detailed work. In answering out- 
line fully your experienc 
INTERIOR WOODW ORK CO., 519 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—FOREMAN AT ONCE 
For large retail yard. Must be competent to take full charge 
of everything outside of office. Give experience, references, 
and salary wanted first letter. 
SPRINGFIELD LUMBER CO., Springfield, Il. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Good steady, reliable man, one who understands Maple, Beech 
and Birch, and can also handle men 
Apply H. T. KERR LUMBER C 0., 
800 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
On plans and country lists. State experience, age “ry salary 
expected. ST. LOUIS SASH AND DOOR WOR 
St. Louis, icenct, 


























WE ARE OPERATING A BAND MILL CUTTING 
600 M per month of hardwood in Western N. Carolina. We 
will contract our output to responsible parties, a certain 
amount per M to be paid as the lumber is put in the pile, 
the remainder when ready to ship, less a selling commission 
and interest on amount paid on lumber in pile. If interested 
address “HARDWOOD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAST STEEL 3 BLOCK CARRIAGE 
52 to 56 inch opening, with offset, for band mill. Must be in 
good condition. Slab slasher, three saws, with chains and 
drive rig. Refuse meee medium size. 

VILHELM LUMBER ¢ ‘O., Wilhelm, La. 


WANTZD—SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
I want three 60x16 or 72x18 R, T. Boilers, good for 100 Ibs. 
or better, Hartford inspection. 
pone Right Hand Heavy Duty Slide Valve Engine, 100 to 
5 H. P. must be in good running order. Address 
JAMES R, ANDRE WS, Dagget, Mich. 


FOR SALE— CHOICE ALFALFA HAY 
H. R. SMITH, Charleston, Mo. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time a shipment. 
HIRE b PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
28 W. 37th St., Chicago, TIL. 

















COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CoO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


If you have 


EER 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 

A wholesale Hardwood firm in the South, that enjoys a 
high standing among mills and consuming trade, is seeking 
the services of a capable manager for their Hardwood Depart- 
ment. A fair salary and percentage of profit basis. Excel- 
lent opportunity for one with ability. Straight salaried ap- 
plicants need not answer, 
“a 


Address 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 
used to detail work who can make his own bits and set up 
on detail work. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar Products manufacturers with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 who operate north, 
south and west in hardwood and softwood lumber and other 
forest products, want several able executives of high per- 
sonal character and thorough experience. They must be men 
of ambition and initiative, who have the will ‘an ability to 
take advantage of a great opportunity. They will be paid 
fair salaries at the start and given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and a chance to acquire stock on a 
liberal basis. Very highest references given and expected. 
Big and successful men are wanted as follows: General man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers and buyers for both 
lumber and cedar de »partment ; credit man, general office man- 
ager, auditor and expert accountant, cashier, bookkeeper, 
stenogri aphers, also yard and mill and logging superintendents, 
cedar and lumber inspectors, Timber Cruisers, Purchasing 
Agents and branch managers. 

Address “H. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Prefer one who can operate typewriter. In own handwriting 
give full list of references and names of concerns with whom 
you have been connected, stating in what capacity. Give age, 
married or single and if subject to draft. How soon you 
could report and sale - desired, Position near Chicago, 

Address “L. 121,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Central Wisconsin. 700d opening for the right party. 
Give references, amount of experience, standing with regard 
to draft, ete., first letter. Also state salary expected. 
Address “L, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN WHO CAN 


Look after bench and frame peaeent in woodworking shop. 
Only a practical man need.a 
THOMASVILLE VARIETY. WorKs, Thomasville, Ga. 











FOREMAN FOR EASTERN BOX FACTORY 
Cutting ten million feet per annum. Must be hustler and 
know how to cut up lumber and use help to best advantage. 
Must have experience in making shooks, lock corner, dovetail 
and nailed boxes. Address, giving age, experience, salary 
wanted, “LL, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH 

Inspection of cypress and long leaf yellow pine to take charge 

of yard at Cincinnati. 
Address 





“LL. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE, EXPERT 
Lumber accountant. Permanent ee healthy locality. 
State salary and give references in first letter 
LUTCHER & MOORE CYPRESS LUMBEE Cco., LTD., 
Lutcher, La. 
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WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
Who can make himself generally useful around small Band 
Mill. Prefer one who can head saw and handle men if 


necessary. WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


TWO SETTERS WANTED 
Thirty-five cents per hour. reply 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND RESAW FITTER 
For single and Twin Band. Good pay and permanent em- 
ployment to reliable party. 

Address “H. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
people than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 


ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
itis a 











GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 
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WANTED—SALESMAN 
We want to employ the services of a man above draft age 
who is energetic, resourceful and able to sell general Mill- 
work in Wisconsin and Michigan. Only those with good 
record need apply. — salary and references in first letter. 
Address . 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


a P PINE SALESMAN 
Young man to work oil field district Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, prefer one having acquaintance this territory either 
thru having travelled it or worked for dealer selling oil field 
stocks. Write fully to 
OIL STATES LUMBER CO., Shreveport, La. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Traveling hardwood lumber salesman. Advise territory. Must 
be first-class and able to produce results. Capacity 80,000’ 


daily. 
CLIMAX LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 














WANTED—YOUNG LADY 
Stenographer and Invoice Clerk in yee Sales Office. Small 
town in central Wisconsin. Must be experienced and com- 
petent. Give references, salary expected etc. 
Address “K, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
And reliable Hardwood man to take charge of yard and manu- 
facturing, handle the orders to and through the mill on cars. 
Wiil pay good salary for the right man, 
Address “K, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LATH MILL OPERATOR 
To run lath department of single band mill. Give age, ex- 
perience and references, and date you_can come, 
KALISPELL LUMBER CO., Essex, Montana. 








LARGE HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. 
Concern desires the services of a competent Hardwood sales- 
man. Must be a man thoroughly familiar with Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods and well acquainted in Chicago territory, 
and one whose acquaintance will produce orders. Reply giv- 
ing reference and salary expected. Have good proposition 
for right party. 

Address “H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 

By progressive saw mill machinery manufacturer. State 
age, present connection, territory best acquainted with, total 
sales for each of last few years. Specify references, salary 
wanted, and if would consider selling on straight commission 
basis with exclusive territory rights. Give all necessary 
information in first a a Will hold in confidence. 

Address . 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. . Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—BY YELLOW PINE CONCERN 
First-class Shipping Clerk competent to handle 100,000 ft. 
per day. Must be a thorough Lumberman and able to hold 
a crew of men large enough to get results. Good salary for 
the right man. Se nd co ferences with application. 

Address . 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


INVOICE AND STOCK CLERK 
Having experience in lumber, millwork, hardware and build- 
ers’ supplies. State age, classification, references and salary 
desired. Address “K, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—FOR 80 M PINE MILL 
In Northern New Mexico, Edgerman, Carriagemen and Off- 
bearer. Good wages will be paid to strictly first class men. 
Address “K, 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector. Salary $125 per month. 
TAL LAHATCHIB LBR. CO., Philipp, Miss. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard near C hic “280. 
Address . 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Northern Illinois town of 1,300. State age, whether mar- 
ried or single, pore nce, and salary expected. 
Address “TC. No. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 
For Northern Logging Operations at Headquarter’s Camp; 
one with experience in settling with men and keeping van 
accounts, energetic and between forty and fifty; must have 
experience and gilt edge references. 

Address “H. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED AT ONCE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To scale and tally green lumber at sawmill with capacity to 
hundred thousand feet. Apply, stating particulars and wages 


wanted, to 
FINGER a, COMPANY, LTD., 
he Pas, Manitoba, Canada. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR INVOICE CLERK 
Must be practical man, thoroughly experienced. Give age, 
references and salary wanted in first letter. State whether 
liable to draft or not. RADFORD & WRIGHT 

Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For county seat town in Southern Minnesota. 
Address “H. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























SALESMEN 

We make an unique and liberal offer to geet men in any 
part of the a. who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., etc. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 


Address “HR. 124.” care AMBRICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific Coast Fir Lumber. Good Commissions—Paid 
promptly. We specialize box lumber, timbers, yard stock etc. 
Address “L. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is “Tote-road and Trail,’”’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet” at his best, singing heart-warming songs 
of logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











WANTED—TO BUY ON COMMISSION. 
Lumberman well acquainted with eastern Quebec and 
northern New Brunswick wishes to establish relations with 
Wood-Using Industries and Lumber Dealers for the purpose 
of Buying Lumber and Pulpwood on a commission basis. 
—— save money to manufacturers using special lines of 
umber. 
Address “L. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
MARRIED MAN, 32, AMERICAN 
Wants good yard to manage, or responsible General Office 
position. Twelve years’ experience. Prefer west. 
Address “ZL. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH, DOOR & INTERIOR FINISH FOREMAN 
Wants situation, strictly temperate and always on the job. 
20 years’ experience. 

JAMES STOCKMAN, Milton Junction, Wisc. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
And can make good in any kind of timber. Address 
IRA M. PHILLIPS, 1180 Crane Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known and 
poe yen you to secure a situation. We reach the people—adver- 

se n 
AMBRIGAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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